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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


THE PROMISE TO EPHRAIM. 


WHEN Joseph brought his sons to receive their grandfather's blessing, 
the patriarch placed his right hand on the head of Ephraim, the 
younger of the two, and his left hand on that of Manasseh, the first 
born, and replied to the remonstrance of Joseph by saying, “1 know 
it, my son, I know it; he also shall become a people, and he also shall 
be great: but truly his younger brother shall be greater than he, and 
his seed shall become a multitude of nations.’ (Cen. xlviii. 19.) 
The fulfilment of this prediction is not, I think, obvious; unless, 
with Bishop Patrick, we are contented to say “of nations,—i. e, of 
families.’’ When the tribes of Israel were numbered, about two hun- 
dred years afterwards, that of Manasseh was so far from being remark- 
ably numerous, that it was the smallest of all; and of all the others 
(with the single exception of Benjamin) the tribe of Ephraim was the 
least. We learn from the first chapter of Numbers, that the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh together were less than that of Judah at the 
time of the Exodus; and while some of the tribes increased, and some 
decreased, in the wilderness, it appears that, by the census taken nearly 
forty years after that which has been already alluded to, the tribe of 
Ephraim had lost eight thousand men, while that of Manasseh had 
gained more than twenty thousand. Thus, at their entrance into 
Canaan, Ephraim was (with the exception of sneop) the least of all 
the tribes, and contained 20,200 men less than Manasseh; their 
numbers being respectively 32,500, and 52,700, (See Num. xxvi.) 
I find no other account of the numbers of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. Yet, in Deut. xxxiii. 17, they are spoken of by Moses in 
terms which seem to foretel pre-eminence; and he declared in the 
blessing of Joseph, that “the ten thousands of Ephraim and the thou- 
sands of Manasseh were the horns with which he should ‘ push ‘the 
people together to the ends of the earth.’” The only notice which I 
find, that has anything to do with the numbers of these tribes at a later 
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period, is 1 Chron. xii. 30, 31; from which it appears that Ephraim 
furnished 20,800 soldiers to David's army, and one half tribe of 
Manasseh 18,000, and the other half tribe of Manasseh a further 
number, which is not distinguished from those furnished by Reuben 
and Gad; but when it is considered that, on the same occasion, 
Zebulon furnished 50,000, Asher 40,000, and Naphtali 37,000, this 
does not lead us to suppose that either Ephraim or Manasseh had 
become eminently numerous, and of the two it seems probable that 
the latter was the most so. 

How, then, has the prediction that the seed of Ephraim should be- 
come a multitude of nations been fulfilled ? ; 

Jews and Christians are agreed in believing that the seed of 
Ephraim are still in existence, but neither suppose that they have 
become a multitude of nations, known and distinguished as the 
descendants of Ephraim. Whether we may suppose that, so early as 
the period of Jacob, the name of Ephraim was used by Him who spake 
by the prophets (as it certainly was afterwards) to designate the ten 
tribes, I do not pretend to decide; but whether by “ Ephraim,” in the 
blessing of Jacob we are to understand the whole or a part of the 
tribes carried in Assyria, and which we believe will be restored and 
reunited to the tribe of Judah in their own land, is of little conse- 
quence. Under these circumstances, I would venture to offer ove or 
two suggestions. 

It is, 1 apprehend, very generally believed that the ten tribes (or 
perhaps we should say their descendants) are still in existence, and 
will one day be restored. Indeed, the prophecy in the thirty-seventh 
chapter of Ezekiel is so express as to leave no reasonable doubt on the 
subject. Yet, while it is universally admitted that they exist some- 
where, nobody has been able to find them. Nothing, it appears to 
me, can be more unsatisfactory than the attempts which have been 
made to identify them with particular nations; and may it not 
authorize a suspicion that those who have sought for the long lost 
tribes have set out upon a mistaken notion? ‘They have expected to 
find them congregated together, and more or less forming a distinct 
nation or people; and this, as it appears to me, in direct Opposition to 
the strong and plain language of scripture. The original threatening 
by Moses, that in case of disobedience the nation should “be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth,’ (Deut. xxviii. 25,) surely included 
the whole nation, and should lead us to think (as it led St. James to 
write) of “the fwelre tribes which are scattered abroad,” (éy rh da- 
aropg,) rather than to look for ten out of the twelve as living in any 
certain defined locality. But further, it appears to me that the pre- 
dictions respecting the dispersion of the ten tribes are in terms even 
stronger than those which foretel the dispersions of Judah. Thus in 
Hosea, ix. 17, we read, with special reference to Ephraim, “My God 
will cast them away, because they did not hearken unto him; and 
they shall be wanderers among the nations ;” and in Isaiah, xi. 12, 
that “the outcasts of Israel,” as well as “the dispersed of Judah,” 
from whom they are evidently distinguished, shall be gathered toge- 
ther from the four corners of the earth. In fact, the prophecies which 
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relate to the house of Israel, as contradistinguished from the house of 
Judah, convey the idea of their being “ outcast”’ rather than merely 
“dispersed.” Thus Hosea tells us, that when a daughter had been 
born to him, “ God said unto him, Call her name Lo-ruhamah: for I 
will no more have mercy upon the house of Jsrael, but I will utterly 
take them away. But I will have mercy upon the house of Judah, 
and will save them by the Lord their God.” (Hosea, i. 6.) It seems, 
indeed, as if they should not only be dispersed among the nations, but 
should be intermixed with and absorbed by them. “ Ephraim, he 
hath mixed himself among the people.” (Hosea, vii. 8.) “Israel is 
swallowed up: now shall they be among the Gentiles as a vessel 
wherein is no pleasure,’’ (Hosea, viii, 8 ;) and the principal difference 
seems to be, that Israel should apostatize from God, and join the 
idolatry of the heathen, while Judah should be free from that sin. 
“Though thou, Israel, play the harlot, yet let not Judah offend,” 
(Hosea, iv. 15.) “Because Ephraim hath made many altars to sin, 
altars shall be unto him to sin. I have written to him the great 
things of my law, but they were counted as a strange thing.’ (Hosea, 
vill. 11, 12.) In the next verse but one, “ Israel hath forgotten his 
Maker, and buiideth temples.’’ I am aware that erroneous statements 
have been made respecting the abstinence of the two tribes from 
idolatry, but 1 believe it is true, and admitted on all hands, that they 
have been free from that sin since the destruction of their city by the 
Romans; so that it may be said of them, “ Ephraim compasseth me 
about with lies, and the house of Israel with deceit; but Judah yet 
ruleth with God, and is faithful with the saints.’ (Hosea, xi. 12.) 
“ Ephraim is joined to idols: let him alone.” (Hosea, iv. 17.) And 
it seems as if this should continue until their conversion: “O Israel, 
return unto the Lord thy God; for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. 
Take with you words, and turn to the Lord: say unto him, Take 
away all iniquity, and receive us graciously: so will we render the 
calves of our lips. Asshur shall not save us; we will not flee upon 
horses: neither will we say any more to the work of our hands, Ye 
are our gods......Ephraim shall say, What have I to do any more 
with idols?” (Hosea, xiv. 1], 2, 3, 8.) 

Now, without pretending to possess a full understanding of all that 
is predicted in these various passages, we are perhaps warranted in 
gathering from them an idea that the ten tribes are, in fact, so dis- 
persed among the Gentiles, and so incorporated with them, as not to 
be distinguishable from them by human sagacity. Nay, that perhaps 
a very great number of those whom we are accustomed to consider as 
Gentiles, entirely unconnected with the seed of Abraham, may be, in 
fact, descendants of Ephraim, and they may be living proofs of the 
fulfilment of the promise to him, If it be said that such a swallowing 
up is inconsistent with the predictions of their conversion, it may be 
sufficient to reply, that however difficult it may be for man to distin- 
guish, yet He that scattered Israel can gather him ; and that in fact, 
so far as to form a full answer to this objection, the thing has actually 
happened with regard to the “dispersed of Judah,” who, notwith- 
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standing their existence as a distinct people, and all the bars which 
even now restrict their intercourse with Gentiles, are so intermixed 
with Gentiles that no man who knows anything about them would 
attempt to draw the line. a 

In thus writing, however, my object is not to make or to maintain 
any theory, but to obtain from reflecting students of the word of God 
some chaste or contradiction of ideas which have occurred to 
my own mind, and which lead me to think that there is in the pro- 
mise something more than we have been used to imagine. I am, 
indeed, the more inclined to such an opinion from the following cir- 
cumstance :— 

Speaking of the condition of the Jews in his own time, (of course 
long after the predictions which I have cited of the scattering of 
Ephraim had been fulfilled,) the apostle Paul says, “ Blindness in 
part is happened to Israel ;’’ and he adds, that that blindness shall 
continue “ until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” (Rom. xi. 25.) 
He speaks of it as a mystery, of which he would not have them igno- 
rant, and which he was, in fact, explaining; and he appears to me 
to do this in such a manner that if we read his words without know- 
ing what had previously been revealed, or not revealed, to those to 
whom he wrote, we should take it for granted, not merely that those 
to whom he wrote would know what he meant by “the fulness of the 
Gentiles,” but that it was something previously called by that name, 
some future event which had already been described in those terms. 
Now I know not where any such phraseology had been used, except 
in the promise respecting Ephraim which I have cited,—“ his younger 
brother shall be greater than he, and his seed shall become a multi- 
tude (marg. fulness) of nations,’ DIM NOD AD. I suppose 
that the xAjpwya roy éOvdy of the apostle is as close a translation of 
D277 NOD as he could have given, and I cannot help thinking that he 
meant it as such. Can it mean that the “fulness of the Gentiles” 
will eventually turn out to be “the seed of Ephraim”? and does this 
throw any light upon the apostle’s immediate deduction, (which is not, 
perhaps, exactly what we should have expected him to make, taking 
the common view of Gentiles,) “and so (cai otrw) all Israel shall be 
saved.’ We should, I think, with our view of “ Gentiles” as contra- 
distinguished from Israel, have expected that the apostle was going to 
deduce that, on the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles, « all,’’ 
both Israel and the Gentiles, would be saved; instead of speaking as 
if the united company, consisting of the Gentiles in question, and those 
who were obviously and ostensibly Jews, constituted together but 
“all Israel.’ The suggestion, that by “all Israel” the apostle meant 
a spiritual Israel, comprehending the whole church of Christ, is not 
only, L believe, quite unauthorized by the language of scripture, but 
so entirely outrages the context of this passage, and the scope of the 
apostle’s discourse, that it is scarcely worth mentioning. 
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DEVOTIONAL WRITINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
NO. Ill. 


Mr. Evitor,—The last specimen which we shall present to your 
readers under this head is a prayer taken from an illuminated “ Book 
of Hours,” which was probably written during some part of the 
fifteenth century, where the title runs thus, “* L’oroison Sainct Augustin 


pour impetrer cosolatio qnt on a tribulatio.”? This volume, which is 
in 12mo, and contains 216 pages, has a short office for St. Genevieve, 
headed also by a French inscription, from which I gather that this 
manual was of French or Flemish execution. It is a very elaborate 
production of that era when the art of ornamental book-painting seems 
to have reached its highest perfection, every page having a beautiful 
arabesque border of flowers in separate compartments, and the minia- 
tures and letters all displaying the delicate finish and design of a con- 
summate workman. It may be of more importance, however, here 
briefly to allude to the object for which volumes of this kind seem to 
have been written, as this may perhaps be regarded as a general spe- 
cimen of works which occupy an interesting place in the history of 
that period. The terms, “ Missale Romanum,’ or Romish missal, 
which are frequently applied to the small devotional manuals of that 
day, are evidently a misnomer ; since those terms can only be applied 
with propriety to the volume which is used in the public services of 
the church of Rome, and contains as its distinguishing feature the 
canon of the mass, together with the collects and portions of scripture 
which are read in connexion with it on the festivals, saints’-days, and 
Sundays, throughout the year. The volumes of the kind now before 
us contain, however, but little of that which forms so large a portion in 
the missal, and nothing whatever of what properly appertains to the 
public ritual. Hence it seems clear that they were made for private 
sage, and were probably written and illuminated for the use of those 
whose pecuniary means equalled their fervour of devotion ; for volumes 
of this kind must have been always, and would be indeed even in 
the nineteenth century, very costly productions. Such works, it is 
“asy to see, must have exercised a powerful influence over the imagin- 
ations of those who could read them, and who made them the choice 
companions of their solitary hours; and we may also readily believe, 
without wishing to enhance their real value, that, consisting for the 
most part of extracts from holy scripture, they would open fountains of 
consolation, as it were in the wilderness, to many a heart that thirsted 
for the word of life. They are fitly designated Hor#, or hour-books, 
because portions of them were selected for reading at particular hours; 
for instance, as in the volume before us, at prime and vespers. They 
usually, if this way be taken as a specimen, begin with the calendar 
of saints’ days. ‘Then follow the opening chapters of the four evan- 
gelists, which relate to the birth of Christ. ‘Then long addresses to 
the Virgin Mary. Next, a copious selection from the book of Psalms, 
some of which are appointed to be read on particular days of the week. 
These, together with the Te Deum, Litany, Song of the I'hree Chil- 
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dren, various short collects, ave Marias and pater nosters, make up the 
most considerable portion of such volumes. There are, however, 
towards the close, several portions from the book of Job, which are used 
in the service for the dead in the Romish missal. And lastly, in some 
of the larger of these books of Hours, there are offices appropriated to 
particular saints. In the volume under review, a special place is 
naeget at the end to the four following—St. Genevieve, St. Augustin, 
t. Appollonia, and St. Margaret. At the commencement of each 
ihiea isa small miniature, beautifully executed. Augustin is repre- 
sented holding his pastoral crook in one hand, and in the other a 
naked heart, the emblem of divine love. Why, however, this vener- 
able father should be placed in such apocryphal and questionable 
eociety it seems difficult to determine. It would seem most probable 
that these names were selected for the purpose of giving a celebrity 
and sanction to forms of prayer against the most common and pre- 
vailing maladies “which flesh is heir to.”* Genevieve is invoked 
almost in the language of a national and tutelar deity.¢ Appollonia, 
as the dispeller of toothache. Margaret, as being the supposed soother 
of those pangs of childbirth which are so characteristic of the burden 
of mortal woes. But for what reason Augustin should have been in- 
troduced here is not apparent, unless it be as the patron saint of those 
pious sorrows which most deeply touch the heart, a reputation which 
he may well have acquired from some of his writings, especially his 
confessions, which breathe the same spirit of ardent and deep affection 
which distinguished “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” This may, 
perhaps, supply the clue to his position in this volume. As to the 
authenticity of the prayer which follows, as a production of this emi- 
nent father of the church, we say nothing. It is probably the offspring 
of the same era as gave birth to the prayers of which h specimens have 
been presented to the reader in my former paper. ‘The circumstance, 
however, of its being ascribed to Augustin may serve to demonstrate 
the influence of that mighty name even in the fifteenth century ; and 
the prayer itself’ may be a witness that a pure flame of piety would 
sometimes burst forth through the gloom of superstition, as if to shew 


* Of this the following is a specimen—‘‘ Vierge doulce, vierge benigne, vierge 
sancte, vierge de France née, vierge de grace consummée, vierge consummée, vierge 
puissant et virteuse, de Dieu espouse gracieuse ; Sancte Genevieve, Madame, par ta 
pitie mon corps et m’ame, vueilles de tout peche defendre, et en ta sancte garde 
prendre, &c.” 

Touching the next saint, Apollonia, Fuller relates the following anecdote, in his 
usual vein of facetiousness :—‘‘ Chemnitius affirmeth from the mouth of a grave 
author, that the teeth of St. Apollonia being conceived effectual to cure the toothache, 
in the reign of King Edward the Sixth, when many ignorant people in England 
relied on that receipt to carry one of her teeth about them, the king gave command, 
in extirpation of superstition, that all her teeth should be brought to a public officer 
deputed for the purpose; and they filled a tun therewith. Were her stomach pro- 
portionable to her teeth, a county could scarce afford her a meal’s meat.” 


+ Or rather, perhaps, Genevieve in the calendar of France occupies the same rela- 
tion as Castor and Pollux in the Greek mythology. Her day is the 26th of 
November ; and the illumination descriptive of her is, a saint praying with an atten- 
dant angel on one side, and on the other a fiend with a pair of bellows directed to- 
wards a dark sky. 
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DEVOTIONAL WRITINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 25] 
that the elements of true devotion were still preserved, amidst the embers 
of a declining faith, to be rekindled into a surer and steadier lustre in 
the following century. 


THE PRAYER. 


O sweetest Lord Jesu Christ! the true God who wert sent from 
the high omnipotent Father to discharge the punishment of sin; to 
save sinners; to redeem the afflicted and the captive; to unbind the 
fetters of the prisoner; to gather together the scattered strangers, and 
when gathered to bring them back in contrition to their own country ; 
to comfort and console the sad; O Lord Jesu Christ, Son of the 
living God, vouchsafe therefore to deliver me from the affliction, the 
temptation, the tribulation or danger in which I am placed, and to 
give me counsel. ©O Lord! who forasmuch as thou hast received into 
thy custody the human race from the omnipotent God the Father, 
aud hast purchased paradise for man with thine own blood, and made 
peace between men and angels, vouchsafe, O Lord, I beseech thee, 
to establish and confirm thy protection against my enemies; and to 
shew me, moreover, and to pour into me, thy grace. Extinguish for 
me all thine anger and wrath, and the wrath also of thine enemies 
which they have against me, as well as domestic hatred, even as thou 
didst take away the anger which Esau had against his brother Jacob. 
‘Thus shew me thy power and thy grace, that I may obtain deliverance 
from all who hate me, even as thou deliveredst Abraham from the 
hands of the Chaldeans; and his son from being sacrificed, by a ram. 
And as thou didst deliver Joseph from the hands of his brethren, and 
Noah from the flood by means of the ark; Lot from the city of Sodom, 
and Moses, and Aaron, and the people of Israel, from the hand of 
Pharaoh, and from the slavery of the Egyptians; and in like manner 
as thou didst deliver King David from the hand of Goliath the giant ; 
Susanna from a false accusation; Judith from the hand of Holofornes ; 
and Daniel from the den of lions; and the three children from the 
burning fiery furnace ; and the daughter of the Canaanite which was 
tormented by the devil; Jonah from the whale’s belly ; Adam from 
the depth of hell, with thy own precious blood ; Peter from the sea; 
Paul from chains; so now, O Lord Jesu Christ, Son of the living 
God, may it please thee to deliver me from all the tribulations in which 
I am placed, and from the snares of mine enemies. Vouchsafe, O 
Lord, to come to my help; for my foes take, and desire to take evil 
counsels against me. They execute them, and are busy in so doing. 

- Therefore, O Lord, do thou make vain their counsel, thou who didst 
make vain the counsel of Ahitophel, who was Absalom’s councillor 
against King David. Therefore, O Lord, grant me deliverance, by 
thy holy flesh which thou didst receive as man of the Virgin Mary, 
and by the hunger and the thirst, by the cold, by the heat, by labours 
and afflictions, by the spittings and buffetings, by the scourge, by the 
nails, by the spear, by the crown of thorns, by the drink of gall and 
vinegar, by that most severe death of the cross, by the seven words 
which whilst hanging on the cross thou didst deprecate the Father— 
thou didst say, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
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do ;”’ and to the thief who was there suspended, “ ‘To day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” ‘Thou, O Lord, didst say to thy mother, 
“ Behold thy son.” Thou didst say, “Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani— 
which is, being interpreted, My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me? Thou didst say, “I thirst,” desiring as thou didst the 
life of souls. O Lord, thou didst say, “Into thy hands 1 commend 
my spirit.” Likewise thou didst say, “It is finished,” signifying the 
pains which for us thou sustainedst. For all these things, and others 
before mentioned, I ask thee, O sweetest Lord Jesu Christ, that thou 
wouldest keep me, thine unworthy handmaid,* and my friends, enemies, 
and benefactors, dead or living, from the malignant enemy, and from 
all danger in the present and future age ; and defend me and all the 
aforesaid persons. By thy descent into hell; by thy resurrection ; 
by the meeting and consolation with thy disciples ; by thy wonderful 
ascension ; by the advent of the Spirit, the Paraclete ; by the advent in 
the day of judgment; by all these things, O Lord, and thy divine 
power, hear me, and all others before mentioned. By all these thy 
benefits, for which I give and return thee thanks; for all thy benefits 
or good things conveyed to me; forasmuch as thou hast created me 
and begotten me from nothing. Thou hast redeemed me, and hast 
led me to hope in thee; and, notwithstanding the temptation of the 
Devil, hast promised me eternal life. For these and other things, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart conceived, I ask 
thee, O sweetest Jesu Christ, that thou wouldest vouchsafe me deliver- 
ance from all dangers of soul and body, for thy pity and mercy’s 
sake; and in all my tribulations grant me thy help; and after the 
course of this life, bring me to thee, the true and living God, who 
livest and reignest God for ever and ever. Amen. 


E. B. 
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THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING VESTMENTS. 


Ir is one of the curiosities of English history, that when so many im- 
portant changes were effected in ecclesiastical affairs, schism should 
have taken place at last on points not of doctrine but of discipline. 
The ruling powers are often blamed for their obstinacy in maintaining 
adiaphorous rites; and many an excellent commonplace has been 
written on the corrupting influence of wealth and power which pre- 
vailed with Elizabeth's prelates to enforce what as exiles at Zurich 


they had disapproved. A short review of the controversy concerning ~ 


vestmentst+ may serve to shew whether such censures are deserved or 
justifiable. 


When persecution under the act of six articles drove many re- 
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* From the use of this word we may infer that this manual was designed for the 
use of some female votary. 

t Mr. Hallam suggests that this one point early conceded might have postponed 
indefinitely the Anglican schism. If this opinion be just, it must give great impor- 
tance to every record of this puerile controversy. 
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formers from this country, they found in Switzerland an asylum, and 
friends who gained a strong hold on their affections. They found also 
a mode of professing Christianity very opposite to that, the corruptions 
of which were too apparent. lew forms, no vestments, low views of 
the sacraments, and great prominence given to doctrines denied in 
England, or imperfectly expressed. A very natural result took place, 
—for what persecuted man ever formed a fair judgment of his op- 
pressors ?-—the Romish clergy, from the inmost recesses of their hearts 
to the outermost garment on their persons, they identified with the idea of 
corruption ; and, never examining whither such a generalization would 
lead them, they determined that the contradictory of popery was 
purity of faith. Returning home on the accession of Edward, these 
men imported anti-ecclesiastical prejudices ; and unfortunately, no one 
of the leading reformers had made up his mind as to the rule by which 
he would be guided in dealing with the church and them,—whether 
to remove everything which had been abused, or to correct the abuse 
only,—whether to abolish ancient usages, terms, and habits, because 
the Roman church had adopted them, or retain, though the Roman 
church had corrupted them. 

Whatever motives prevailed upon our first reformers to make a 
stand for the priestly attire, they came but slowly and irregularly into 
operation. Cranmer, when he first ordained according to the re- 
formed office, excused Sampson, afterwards the celebrated dean of 
Christchurch, from wearing a surplice. Ridley shewed a similar con- 
sideration to the scruples of Bradford, and does not appear to have 
remonstrated when Edward, driven to extremities for money, de- 
manded all the plate and vestments that could possibly be spared 
from the churches of his diocese; and when multitudes of surplices, 
good, bad, and indifferent, came into the treasury, (an unspeakable 
relief to many a precisian, doubtless,) he begged them, not for the ser- 
vice of the altar, but to make shirts for the charity children. Hence 
it might have been inferred that the garment, already so distasteful 
to some good men, was to be abolished. Far otherwise ; and strange 
as it may seem, this impolitic measure was taken just after the fer- 
ment occasioned by Hooyper’s refusal to accept a bishopric, chiefly on 
account of the vestments. 

Hooper, Bradford, and Latimer, were constantly claimed by the 
puritans under Elizabeth as their illustrious prototypes in the reign of 
Edward; and he has no sympathy for holiness, zeal, and constancy, 
who can touch upon the weaknesses of such men without first offering 
a prayer like his who supplicated, “ Sit anima mea cum Juello!’ To 
Bradford, allusion has been made already ; Hooper, on being nominated 
to the see of Gloucester soon after his return from Zurich, discovered, 
among other lets and hinderances, that the vestments were “ foul and 
Aaronical.” His friend Alasco, who, secure from any interference of 
ecclesiastical authority, governed a chartered church in the heart of 
the metropolis, on maxims of justice and mercy,* now happily ex- 

* For example, in delivering over the Arian Van Paris to the secular arm, and 
death by fire—and restering the seducer Florio, after penance, not only to church com- 
munion, but the exercise of his ministerial office. See Strype Mem. II. 242 & 482. 
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ploded, confirmed his scruples, and by violent preaching and writing 
endeavoured to enlist the popular passions on his side. The wise 
and moderate counsels of Peter Martyr, to whom the question was 
submitted, were somewhat disabled by his example. Bucer’s parental 
warnings were disregarded. Even Bullinger was heard with hesita- 
tion when recommending compliance. In fine, Hooper preached 
himself into prison, and lost his character for consistency before he 
was released, He consented to wear his robes before the king and in 
his cathedral,—thus conceding the principle, yet adhering to the pre- 
judice. 

If Cranmer in this instance acted oppressively, Ridley’s conduct 
was equally unaccountable. He had anticipated the government by 
destroying altars, yet undertook, at the solicitation of the council, to 
answer Hooper in this matter of the vestments. It would seem that 
his former conduct had placed the only legitimate weapon for such a 
controversy in his opponent’s hand. If Ridley might demolish altars 
without civil authority, why should not Hooper reject the rochet, 
square cap and chymere? ‘The argument was conducted in writing, 
but it is not known how the bishop approached the already recited 
difficulty, nor how he assailed Hooper's second position, “ That it was 
not without a mystery that Christ hung naked upon the cross ;”’ cer- 
tain it is that, for fifty years after, the puritans retailed it as unanswer- 
able. 

Latimer was constantly claimed by the same party as a third re- 
fuser of the vestments ; and if any argument could be drawn from his 
appearance, when, worn out with age and imprisonment, after repeated 
seasons of mental aberration, he stood before his judges in the rags 
their cruelty had left him—a ruin that was not melancholy, for the 
energy of a masculine mind was in it, and the sunshine of undying 
holiness shone upon it,—they might fairly do so. But although “ Old 
lather Latimer’ felt little reverence for the opinions, the manners, or 
the costume of “unpreaching prelates,” no evidence appears to shew 
that he even scrupled the habit of his order. A trifling circumstance, 
however, may be worth notice, as indicating the temper of the times. 

l’oxe, in the last edition of his Martyrology* which he lived to super- 
intend, has had him represented preaching without his robes before 
King Edward, and, that there might be no mistake, the buttons on his 
coat are drawn very large. In the volume of his sermons, however, 
he is portrayed in full episcopal costume, and the engraving is in- 
scribed, probably by Augustine Bernher, his faithful friend and ser- 
vant— 


‘* Thus while he lived grave Latimer was seen, 
I mean his outward part,” &c. 


Two passages in the volume verify this assertion—one relating a 
personal adventure which befel him at a country village, where he 
desired to preach, but could obtain neither the church key nor a 


* It must be observed, that in the three editions of the Martyrology which were 
published by Foxe himself, evident pains were taken to preserve the likenesses of both 
friend and foe. It is this which makes the fact alluded to worthy of notice. 
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congregation, “for the parish were gone abroad to gather for Robin 
Hood ;”" on which he remarks, “I thought my rochet should have been 
regarded, though I were not ;” and elsewhere he says, “ He that taketh 
my tippet or my cloak doeth me wrong, and is a thief.’’* 

But the name thus cancelled may be supplied by that of Philpot, 
archdeacon of Winchester, one of the six who resisted Mary's first 
convocation in their endeavours to re-establish popery. His learning, 
tact, and ingenuity, enabled him to maintain no unequal encounter 
with the synod ; but his refusal to appear in his proper dress gave them 
a pretext for cutting short his argument. Aylmer Cheyney, and the 
rest who were troubled with such scruples, supported him gallantly ; 
but he was the best casuist of the party, and they not unwisely with- 
drew when he was silenced. 

The new reign interrupted this controversy by sending the dis- 
putants where all their prejudices would be confirmed or ended. 
Atrocities were committed by Romish priests and bishops at home 
which bound upon every sign and token of their order an accursed 
recollection ; and the troubles of Frankfort and Basle kept up an un- 
healthy excitement on this topic, thus habituating the minds of sincere 
reformers to a morbid scrupulosity, so that the harmony they en- 
deavoured to establish before returning to England was as hollow as 
it was Christianly intended. 

Indeed, everything indicated that whoever should ascend the throne 
after this reign of terror would have to deal with very tender con- 
sciences in all that regarded the externals of the church ; and while 
many considerations of policy and justice would plead for retaining 
them as far as possible unchanged, while half the people were devoted 
to a religion whose rites they viewed with ignorant reverence which 
only needed instruction,—a reverence which nothing could replace, 
but scoffing and violence might easily destroy,—the reformers’ motto 
was ever to be “ Delenda est.” Perhaps, under their circumstances, 
it was impossible for any one to be other than papist or puritan at 
heart; certainly no one seems to have appreciated the beauty of an 
apostolic church purified from the corruptions which had degraded her, 
yet not shorn of those honours which told how she had once been 
loved and revered, nor those rites which abounded in memorials of 
her primitive condition and her sainted fathers. It was no fault of 
theirs that we owe so much of this as remains to us, not to their clear- 
sightedness and skill, but to that Providence which, while it animated 
their zeal, prevented much of the harm that might have been expected 
from their infirmities. A country smarting from popish persecution 
might produce many Bradfords, Latimers, and even Ridleys, but 
could not possibly produce a Hooker, nor a Laud. 

Accordingly, one of the first disturbances in Elizabeth's reign was 
created by a party concealing themselves in Bow church, and destroy- 
ing vestments, books, images, &c., throughout the building. Cover- 
dale refused to wear his rochet when consecrating Parker. Grindal 
wished to decline the bishopric of London, rather than accept it with 


* Sermon, VI., before King Edward, and sermon at Stamford. 
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the attire. Parkhurst shared his sentiments.* In process of time, 
Sampson and Humphries, the ablest, if not the only, protestant advo- 
cates of any mark at Oxford, sowed the seeds of disaffection there, 
which sprung up when the latter had repented his indiscretions. 
Cartwright and Fulk pursued the same course at Cambridge; the 
former, at least, in a spirit too plainly indicated by the motto of his 
controversial writings—’Ayabiy &° tpec née Pporoio. Meanwhile, the 
churches of London began to display every variety of the “ holy 
discipline” administered by those who were indifferently set forth as 
the “ London” or the “ godly ministers.’’ Papists, who for years had 
attended the parish churches, swayed by representations from abroad, 
and disgusted by anarchy at home, began to form a schism. Eliza- 
beth vacillated ; she saw them fast eluding her grasp, and the opposite 
party regarding her with unconcealed suspicion ; so the puritans were 
conciliated on one day, the papists on another. While candles burned 
before the crucifix on her altar, and Cox ministered trembling at the 
polluted shrine, other altars were destroyed, roods burned in Smith- 
field by government authority, and the queen affected horror when 
presented with an illustrated prayer book. Archbishop Parker, whose 
powerful mind could ill brook such trifling, was kept in continual irri- 
tation by commands and countermands,—compelled at one time to 
send his suffragans injunctions which he knew would be resisted, at 
another to bear the odium of these advertisements, yet not allowed to 
enforce obedience. ‘The papists saw their moment, and occupied it; 
thus, while Grindal was feebly recommending his clergy not to deviate 
from the enjoined attire, Boner, his predecessor, cheered them on to 
resistance, declaring those who refused the garments the honester 
men; and insidiously hinted of others, that “since they were tasting 
the catholic porridge, presently they would fall to the flesh,”’ 

This reign did not terminate, however, without two attempts to 
reconcile the puritans. Lord Burleigh offered to assist them in bring- 
ing any ritual under consideration in which all their sections could 
agtee. Accordingly, one class drew up a scheme, to which a second 
made six hundred objections, and a third rejected it in toto. Walsing- 
ham offered the same party, in the queen’s name, to abolish the 
three shocking ceremonies; (kneeling at the communion, the cross in 
baptism, and the surplice;) they replied, “ Ne ungulam reliquendam.”’ 
This conduct, together with their violence when the Spanish armada 
hovered in the horizon, lost them the friendship of these statesmen, 
as well as the Earl of Leicester, who made a late, though, as Collier 
hints, “a serviceable discovery, for the earl died this year (1588), and 
Walsingham within two years after.” 

There was little chance that James would succeed by a conference 
at Hampton Court in that which had baffled the skill of his great pre- 
decessor. Had the king equalled in learning and eloquence Dr. Rey- 


* It is too common to lay all the blame of puritanism upon the foreign corres- 
pondence of our divines. It must be said for the Swiss reformers, that their dislike 
of robes never prevented them from urging their English friends to wear them rather 
than quit their ministry, or form a schism, 
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nolds, how could he have returned an answer to his argument against 
the surplice as a relic of idolatry, derived not from Rome, nor Jeru- 
salem, but Egypt,—a badge of the worshippers of Isis? And this 
propounded by one whose powerful and well-furnished mind might, 

if any other, be supposed capable of feeling and understanding 
Hooker's defence of “that church attire which with us for the most 
part is usual in public prayer, our ecclesiastical laws so appointing, 
as well because it hath been of reasonable continuance, and by special 
choice was taken out of the number of those which (over and besides 

their mystical reference) served for comeliness under the law, and is 
in the number of those ceremonies. which may with choice and discre- 

tion be used to that purpose in the ssurch of Christ, as also for that 
it suiteth so fitly with that lightsome expression of joy wherein God 
delighteth when his saints praise him, and so lively resembleth the 
glory of the saints in heaven, together with the beauty wherein angels 
have appeared unto men; that they which are to appear for men in 
the presence of God as angels, if they were left to their own choice, 
and would choose any, could not easily devise a garment of more 
decency for that service.’ 

At length, a casual observer might have imagined that the contro- 
versy was wearing itself out. Archbishop Whitgift, although once a 
petitioner against the surplice,* had both conquered his own scruples 
and done something towards remedying the evils aggravated by those 
of his predecessor. Bancroft held the reins with still firmer hand, and 
even the long primacy of Abbot left fewer instances of nonconformity 
in his diocese than might have been expected from the iconoclast pro- 
pensities he had shewn at Oxford. Laud followed, and whatever 
were his failings, he certainly formed a clearer idea of the nature and 
position of the English church than any who had gone before him ; 
and so well did his anxious labours appear to prosper, that the reports 
returned by his suffragans were more favourable as to conformity 
every year; but all was delusive, so nothing remained for him but, as 
he had vainly attempted to live the church’s benefactor, contentedly 
to die her martyr. The national convulsion in which he perished 
raised afresh every phantom that seemed to have been laid. The 
men who stained their garments with a king’s and a primate’s blood 
might well turn conscience-stricken from a robe of spotless purity ; 
nor need we wonder that the regicide on the scaffold should solace 
his last moments of ignominy by reflecting that his fate would em- 


* I cannot refrain from noticing here an ingenious slander published by Mr. 
Hanbury, in his notes to the Life of Hooker. Whitgift, be it remembered, was 
enforcing conformity to the statute which required Cartwright to resign his fellow- 
ship or take priest’s orders. Thwarted at every turn by the court puritans, he sought 
to neutralize their opposition by stating his difficulties to Archbishop Parker; this 
fact his biographer thus relates: ‘* Of this matter Whitgift acquainted the Archbishop 
in a letter, the rather that by his means he might find favour at court for his pro- 
ceedings.” ‘The editor, having printed ravour at court in capitals, continues, 
“ Thus ambition or self-interest is too obviously the cause of the bitterness we are 
here called to deprecate and deplore !”’ can this be only ignorance ?—Life of Cart- 
wright, in Hanbury’s ed. of Hooker, p. exliv. 
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bitter the enmity of his friends against the surplice and the common 
prayer.* . 

So confirmed an aversion to a thing so apparently unimportant, 
makes it very clear that something was understood to lie within the 
controversy which gave it a factitious value. Whatever might be the 
pretences against the surplice, no dubious indications were shewn that 
any garment imposed by authority would soon be equally obnoxious. 
The swooping black gown—the grey amice—the furred hood, in which 
Ridley accomplished his martyrdom—nay, the very gowns that Brad- 
ford, Philpot, and Reynolds wore, seem to have grown odious—and a 
cloak was the puritan costume for preaching previous to the rebellion. 
Scarlet, black, grey, and white Were objectionable on popish grounds ; 
and two more were added to the expurgatory index of colours on 
Jewish grounds in 1608-9, when a dispute arose at Amsterdam, 
between Broughton and the celebrated Ainsworth, whether Aaron’s 
linen ephod was of blue or sea-water green ; “which,” says Heylin, 
“did not only trouble all the dyers of Amsterdam, but drew their 
several followers into sides and factions.’’ It was then any garment 
imposed by authority, not the garment of popery, Judaism, nor 
heathenism, that was objected to; surely the reason is apparent. The 
advocates of the holy discipline wished every congregation to be com- 
plete in itself. The minister desired no governors but those whom he 
trusted he had influence to govern, the people no minister but one of 
their own election, and both never to be subjected to any authority 
they had not given. Or, as Cartwright drew up the propositions— 


“ Episcoporum cancellariis, aut archidiaconorum officialibus regimen 
ecclesie non est committendum, sed ad idoneum ministrum, et pres- 
byterium ejusdem ecclesiee deferendum, Episcopi tantum authoritate 
et potestate, ministri non sunt creandi......sed ab ecclesia electio fieri 
debet.”—(Strype An., v. 1., part IL, 380.) 


Thus, the pride they thought they were condemning they fostered, 
They could not abide the token of subjection to an apostolic rule, 
which brought down the minister from his rank as the angel of his 
own church, and the people from theirs as patrons of his office, and 
made him little more than a centurion, and them the humble soldiers 
of the cross, How reasonable it was to have defended this ground 
in the battle of the church appeared when it was lost by the atrocities 
of those who won. How just to retain a regimental, vanquished but 
not dishonoured, was felt by every consistent churchman when it was 
regained, 
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* Life of Axtel, Biog. Br. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 153.) 


In the last number we saw, in connexion with Wilkins’ appointment 
to the see of Chester, the secret politics of the scheme of “ moderation 
and comprehension” which was set on foot in 1668 by him and the 
new chancellor, Bridgman, who came in on Clarendon’s fall. The 
Duke of Buckingham, it appeared, to whom Wilkins owed his eleva- 
tion, had “set up for a patron of liberty of conscience and of all 
the sects;’’ “ popish counsels,”” meanwhile, secretly governing every- 
thing. ‘There had been an earlier scheme of the same kind going on 
in 1662, of which, though departing from strict chronological order, 
some account shall now be given. It is closely and very curiously 
connected with the secret history of another episcopal appointment ; 
and interesting also in its relation to the question, “ Who wrote 
Ikin Basilikée ?” 

There is an anecdote in Burnet, which, as an exception, the more 
clearly shews the influence that Sheldon exercised at first in the dis- 
posal of bishoprics. At the Savoy conference, it appears, Gauden, 
Bishop of Exeter, whom the presbyterians claimed as their ‘ most 
constant helper,’* had “pressed that a declaration explaining the 
reasons of their kneeling at the sacrament, which had been in King 
Edward's Liturgy, but was left out in Queen Elizabeth’s time, should 
be again set where it had once been. ‘The papists were highly 
offended when they saw such an express declaration made against the 
real presence; and the duke told me,” says Burnet, “that, when he 
asked Sheldon how they came to declare against a doctrine, which, he 
had been instructed, was the doctrine of the church, Sheldon answered, 
‘ Ask Gawden about it, who ts a bishop of your own making,’ for the 
king had ordered his promotion for the service he had done.”+ The 
great “service,” it appears, on which Gauden rested his highest 
claim, was the forgery of Ikén Basilike. In return for this, having 
understood from Morley (as he afterwards declared) that he might 
have what preferment he chose, he had asked for the bishopric of 
London. Sheldon, who, as we have before seen, “was by his ma- 
jesty made a chief trustee to commend to him fit men to supply the 
then vacant bishoprics,” told Dr. Gauden that this was too high a 
flight at once; and Gauden was appointed to Exeter. “Speedily 
after his consecration [ Dec. 2, 1660,| he left London for his diocese, 
where his services were greatly needed. He was enthroned in his 
cathedral on the 11th, and on St. Thomas’s-day (Dec. 2Ist) he 
addressed from Exeter a letter to Sir Edward Hyde, the lord chan- 


* Baxter's Life, p. 363, quoted in Todd's Life of Bishop Walton, vol. i. p. 136. 
+ Burnet’s Own Time [1661], vol. i. p. 203. (ed. 1818.) 
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cellor and prime minister.” This letter, as Dr. Wordsworth observes,* 
“taking the circumstances into consideration,” “ may well be thought, 
in all its parts, a very extraordinary one ;’’t the small extract from 
it given below may serve as a sufficient specimen of the whole, which 
is very long, and a melancholy exhibition indeed. ‘The correspon- 
dence,’ however, “ which had been begun with so little delay, was pro- 
secuted in the same spirit. He writes another letter in less than a week 
after the preceding,” Dec. 26 ; a third, dated Jan. 21 ; a fourth, Jan. 25; 
a fifth, Feb. 20; and a sixth, March 6th; all in the same miserable 
tone. An interval of some months then elapses; but on the “ daily 
reports’’ of Bishop Duppa’s illness, he writes again to the chancellor, 
Dec. 28; to the Duke of York, Jan. 17; and finally to the king, a 
letter of which the date is not given. Some time after begins a “ new 
series of correspondence with the Karl of Bristol, the ancient friend 
but now the bitter antagonist of the lord chancellor;” the first letter 
bearing date March 20, 1662; the next, March 26; a third, March 27; 
and a fourth (it would appear), March 31. Then follows a remark- 
able letter, dated May 1, opening **a scheme”’ of “latitude and indul- 
gence to all sober dissenters,” with which must be compared the letter 
from Sir Edward Nicholas, dated Jan, 19, 1661, (standing third in 
the following series,) written, it would appear in reply to one which 
the bishop had addressed to the king. ‘Taken together, they curiously 
illustrate Burnet’s account of the Declaration which was in hand in 
1662, and also the following statement of Kennett’s.t  Gauden,”’ says 
Kennett, “ was capable of underwork. 1 took it once from the mouth 
of a very eminent primate,§ that there was, in 1662, a declaration for 
liberty of conscience, extending to papists, drawn up, and some printed 
copies of it worked off in a press within Somerset House, though pre- 
sently called in. And, what was the worst circumstance, the draught 
of it was framed by a bishop of the church of England, even by Dr. 
Gauden, then Bishop of Exeter, who had made himself a tool of the 
court, by the most sordid hopes of greater favour in it.” Tool, how- 
ever, as he was making himself of the court, and of popish politics, it 
was not, it would appear, till some time afterwards, that the unhappy 
bishop was made acquainted by the earl with the secret of his reli- 
gion; this produced a letter, dated July 9, the last of the series, (there 
is no letter remaining of an intermediate date,) accompanying some 
“ papers, intended, as it would seem, to recover the earl from his 
errors. Gauden had received his promotion to Worcester May 23rd. 
“It is a most striking example,” Dr. Wordsworth observes,|| “ of the 
vanity of all earthly desires, to know that four short months had not 
elapsed, after his translation to Worcester, before Gauden was dead. 
In the midst of his malady, he made an attempt to write to the Earl of 


— a ee 


* Documentary Supplement to “ Who wrote Jcin Basilike ?” p. 7. 
¢ For a refreshing contrast, we may refer back to the case of one of those who 
“had been commended to the king by Dr. Sheldon,” and who “ particularly was 
importuned by Sheldon to accept that dignity.” Vid. sup. vol. xiii. p. 5K. 
$ Register, p. 770, quoted by Wordsworth, “ Who wrote Ikin Basilike 2” 
». 377. 
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Bristol, but the agony of his pains forbade. Gladly I would hope 
that, when he called for the pen and paper, it was in penitence and 
compunction for what he had done. [Dr. Wordsworth is speaking 
in reference to the Jkén Basilike.| But his pain forbade, and he 
died, as far as we know, without making any confession or reparation 
to man. Fervently I hope that, before the shadows of the night 
closed around him, ‘his soul had communion with God: and that the 
deep groans of an agonized and contrite spirit were heard, and have 
been registered in heaven. 


* Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close ; 
And let us all to meditation.’ 


On him, indeed, it is not for us to pass judgment; “to his own 
Master he standeth or falleth ;’ but the whole story is matter of most 
serious “ meditation” for those in king's courts who would have bishops 
of their “own making,’ (to use Sheldon’s phrase,) and for those also 
who would be so made by thein. 


“ Dec. 21, 1660.—The Bishop of Exeter to the Lord Chancellor Hyde.* 


“’ My Lorp,—Having made a tedious and chargeable journey to Exceter, 
and having beene received with very great favour and respect from the gentry 
and people of all sorts; yet, to my infinite regret, I find my feares verified, 
that it is no preferment, but a banishment of me, not only from my country, 
freinds, and acquaintance, but from all kind of happines. .. . I make this com 
plaint to your lordship, because you cheifly put mee upon ‘this adventure 
Are these the effects of his liberall expressionst who told mee I might have 
what I would desire? I was too modest and ingenuous, therefore I must 
perish here among strangers. ... Let me bee degraded from this unwelcome 
dignity, and restored, as “Dr. Gauden, to my ine at Bocking. ... I presume 
thus farre to owne my just sense of things to your lordship, because you have 
oft professed to be my friend, and now may really shew it, at least by some 
compassion upon, “‘My Lord, your very humble servant, J. G. 

“ Exeter, St. Thomas’s-day, 1660. “The unhappy Bp. of Exon,” 


“ Dec. 26, 1660.—The Bishop of Exeter to the Lord Chancellor.} 


“My Lorp,—I yesterday kept the saddest Christmas-day that ever I did in 
my life, among strangers, in a place where | have not an house to live in, in 
a condition that neyther admits an honorable As treate nor any happy advance. 
It is vaine to cry, ‘O mihi preteritos,’ &c. O that 1 had continued in that 
sweet and competent privacy of Bocking, where I lived many years as happily 
as could bee in our publique tragedies! ... This is that I feared when I soe 
oft deprecated the terror of this ‘undertaking, both to your lordship and the 
now Bishops of London and Worcester... .. Dr. Morly once offered me my 
option, upon the account of som service that hee thought I had done extraor- 
dinary for the church and royall family, of which he told mee your lordship 
was informed... . Sunck I am, and daily shall bee more and more. .... My 
lord, yf you really have any kindnes for mee, I pray let me see it, for, in 


* Wordsworth’s Documentary Supplement. (No. I.) 
t “ This refers to Bishop Morley.” Note by Dr. Wordsworth 
t Ibid. (No. IT.) 
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earnest, | never more needed som friend of honor to buoy up my sunck soule. . . 
I take my leave, and rest “ Your Lordship'’s humble servant, 
“* Morrow after Christmas-day, 1660. “ The sad Bishop of Exeter.” 


_—— 


“« Jan. 19, 1661.—Sir Edward Nicholas to the Bishop of Exeter.* 


“ My Lorp,—His majesty (sic) hath read your letter, and I am commanded 
by him to give you his thankes for your pious and prudent advise, which he 
resolves to follow; and doth desire your continuance of it on all occasions. 
When his affaires are a little better settled, he will find meanes to practise the ex- 
pedients you hint, to gaine those who are not yet so goode sonnes to the church as 
he desires they should be. As for your owne particular, he desires you not to 
be discouraged at the poverty of your bishoprick, (sic) as you find it at pre- 
sent; and if that answer not the expectation of what was promised you, his 
majesty will take you so particularly into his care that he bids me assure you, 
you shall have no cause to remember Bocking. .. . 

' “ Whitehall, January 19th, 1660.” [1661.] 


« Jan. 21, 1661.— The Bishop of Exeter to the Lord Chancellor.t+ 


“My Lorp,—Give me leave once more, in my serenest temper, to expresse 
my sense of my affaires at Exeter, and my desire .... Oh let not mee wither, 
who was the author,{ and ventured wife, children, estate, liberty, life, and all 
but my soule, in so great an atcheivement, which hath filled England and all 
the world with the glory of it. I did lately present my fayth in it to the Duke 
of York, and by hym to the King ; both of them were pleased to give mee credit, 
and owne it as a rare service in those horrors of times. True, J played this 
best card in my hand something too late, else I might have sped as well as Dr. 
Reynolds, and some others ; | did not lay it as a ground of ambition, nor use it 
as a ladder, thinking myself secure in the just valew of Dr. Morley... .” 


“ Dec, 28, 1661.—The Bishop of Exeter to the Lord Chancellor.§ 


“ My very Honovranie Lorp,—The daily reports of my most reve- 
rend friend the Bishop of Winchester’s death (decay, Maty) as to bodily 
strength (whom God preserve and comfort) doth noe doubt give the alarm 
watchword to many bishopps, especially those of us who have high racks 
and empty mangers, as expecting by the vacancy of that great sea some 
advantageous tide to our little freats, (frigates, Maty) [freights?] For 
upon this veinter are we poore bishopps set all our lives; like Pharaoh’s 
leane kine, wee look meagerly and eagerly upon the opulency of others... . 
The king, indeed, hath oft graciously promised me some such instance of hys 
favour as may be worthy of hys father’s glory, and hys own greatnes.... I 
am forced now not to be wanting to myself, nor to rely too much on other 
men’s justice and ingenuity ; I now insist much upon what Dr. Morley (now 
Bishop of Worcester) frankly told me, after the king’s first coming to White- 
hal, that I might have what preferment I desired ....nor doe I doubt but, if 
your lordship shall please to second mee with your favour, (without whose 
assistance noe orb moves regularly,) hys majesty will both perform hys 


royal promise to me, and satisfy my desire, though it should aspire as high as 
Winchester... .”’ 


* Ibid. (No. TIT.) + Ibid. (No. LV.) 
$ [Of the [hon Basilik § Ibid. (No. 1X.) 
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“* March 20, 1662.—The Bishop of Exeter to the Earl of Bristol." 


“Most nore Lorp,—I was infinitely surprised yesterday in the prince's 
lodgings, both with the admiration of your knowledge of that great arcanum, and 
with the most generous expressions of your lordship’s esteeme and favour for 
me. In both which | doe the more rejoice, because they have given me an 
oportunity to bee known, under a character not ordinary to a person whom, 
of all men living, | have, at my distance, esteemed one of the most accom- 
plished by nature, education, experience, and generous actions. Nor doe | 
find hym (as I have fwo other persons, ft) looking with any oblique or envious 
eye upon that which was the effect of a just and generous royalty. 

‘1 cannot imagine what key your lordship hath of this cabinet, unlesse the 
King or royall Duke have lent you theirs. Nor am I curious to inquire re 
If 1 may have the favour, at your best leisure, to wait on your lordship, I shall 
more amply tell you how much I have of gratitude and honour for you, whose 
eminent lustre hath condescended to owne bym whom some men have banished 
to soe great an obscurity as is much relieved by this confidence you have 
given me to write myself, my Lord, your most humble servant, Jo. Exon. 

** March 20, 1661.” 


“* March 26, 1662.— T’he Same to the Same.} 


‘*My Lorp,—The venerable Bishop of Winchester hath this morning 
(March 26) left all human affairs. How far your noblenes shall see fit to 
make use of the occasion, I leave to your great wisdom...... . LT cannot but 
be confident that hys Majesty will doe what is worthy of hys father’s glory 
and hys own greatnes ; nor could I wish a more effectual intercessor than 
your lordship, in whom are all those completions which advance men to, the 
love and high esteeme of the better world.” ... .. 





"igs APO 58g 





** March 27, 1662.—The Same to the Same.§ 


“ Rignt HonovuraBie AND Most Nosie Lorp,—As | am most confident 
of hys Majestie’s gracious favour, oft confirmed to me by hys royall word and 
promise, soe I shall in all things endeavour to acquiesce in hys good pleasure.. . 

** But, my lord, I see that noe desert is sufficient to redeeme men from those 
difficulties which attend human affaires, especially when agitated in princes’ 
courts’. .... 


Sa ak sh Hie ae Ro 


“© March 31, 1662.—The Same to the Same.|| 


“ My most nos_e Lonp,—The address of this is only to enquire of your 
lordship’s health, for which I am very solicitous, not more for my private than 
the publique concernes...... When | have payd this respect to your lord- 
ship’s health, I am further a debtor to your lordship for your last very noble 
and kind letter, expressing soe great a zeale for my interest...... Yf 1 have 
not the favour of those from whom I have merited, I shall of hym from whom 

» hoe man can properly merit. I suppose things are already concluded against 
mee at court ; possibly there will be such a preterition, as neither W inchester, 
nor Worcester, nor the Lord Almoner’s place, will be bestowed upon mee. 
Yet I shall ever remain, your Lordship’s most humble and thankful servant, 

** Easter Monday.” Jou. Exon. 





j 
if 
q 
) 


- —— —— — eee 





a Ibid ° (No. XII. ) 
+ **Tfe means Clarendon and Morley. So likewise below, ‘some men have 
banished,’ ” 


t Ibid, (No. XT.) § Ibid. (No. XIV.) | Ibid. (No. XV.) 
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“ May 1, 1662.— The Same to the Same.* 


“ My veny nosis Lorp,—There are no eyes | more justly dread than 
yours for the acuteness and perspicuity, yet none to which | more willingly 
present, or more ambitiously study to approve myself, and what I do seu Ds 

‘*My Lord, this | write not out of any meanness of spirit, which is beneath 
your lordship and myself...... But I cannot forbear to assure your lordship 
how high a value, honour, and (if you give me leave,) love, I have for your 
lordship. .. . . | would not willingly be at distance from you, nor can I chear- 
fully differ from you in any thing, because | presume your lordship takes 
nothing upon trust, but brings all to the test of reason, and religion, justice, 
and honour. 

** Upon the occasion of this petty piece of charity to quakers, I have declared 
my latitude and indulgence to all sober dissenters from the settled religion of the 
nation. It is but a scheme rough drawn as yet; a better hand may so polish and 
complete it, as it will fit not only the public interest of peace, but the private of 
men's consciences and different persuasions, which they desire to enjoy without 
trouble, while they give no offence or perturbation to the public. Certainly 
religion makes the best of men: and [ shall ever think there is most divinity 
where there is most humanity; which is,as the beams of the sun in the moon, 
a weaker reflection of divine glory in human nature. .... . Where men agree 
in the morals and main substances of religion, they cannot be at any great, 
rude, or unkind distance, as to lesser opinions. My Lord, no man more 
passionately deplores the divisions of Christendom ; none more studious of truths 
which tend to peace and holiness. ...... My Lord, since you profess to own 
some ground of your favour to me, which I never intended you should be con- 
scious of, let me ever enjoy it till I forfeit it by unhandsome actions; and then, 
however I may be less in their esteem whom T sought to oblige, vet I sball never 
think myself undervalued, since I enjoy a place of repute and honour in so 
noble a breast, so great an arbitrator in what is generous and comely, whose 
chidings shall be more welcome than other men’s commendations to 

“ Your Lordship’s most humble servant, Joun Exon. 

“* May 1, 1662.” 


“* May 20, 1662.—rom Dr. Pett to the Lord Primate { Bramhall].+ 


....T have nothing more of importance to acquaint your grace with, but 
the belief and observation of several knowing persons here concerning the 
Lord Chancellor's interest being in a declining condition. My Lord of Bristo/{ 
is every day more and more adored by people, as judging him to grow daily 
more the king’s favourite ; which lord did lately, and that not very privately, 
at Whitehall, (as | have it from very good hands,) speak against the chancellor 
before the king, using these words, ‘When your majesty was first restored, 
there was an universal current of the affections of the people that ran strongly 
towards you; your majesty was then in a condition to have been an aréitrator 
of all the public controversies in Christendom ; and you were in a capacity of having 
with ease greater revenues, and a fuller exchequer, than ever any king of Eng- 
land had ; but the variety of discontents among the people is now too notorious ; 
and we are not formidable to other parts of the world; and the dearth of 
money requisite for your majesty’s affairs is but too apparent; and these mis- 
chiefs we must and will charge upon your minister of state, the chancellor.’ 
Whereupon the king was not observed to check the Eatl of Bristol for that 
liberty of speech, or to vindicate the chancellor. Sir Harry Bennet, who is 
lookt on as no good friend of the chancellor, is likewise lookt on to be grown 

* Ibid. (No. XVI.) t Rawdon Papers, pp. 164, 165. 

- “* Burnet says, ‘ Ile was set at the head of the popish party, and was a violent 
enemy of the Earl of Clarendon.’ Note in “ Rawdon Papers.” | Vid. sup. p. 153. ] 


} 
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of late as great a favourite as any is. He is reported shortly to be made Earl 

vf Monmouth.* ‘Lhe presbyterians generally are angry with the Lord Chan- 

cellor for not having done no more for them, and others are for having done 

so much. As I take no delight in mentioning things of this nature to others, 

so I would not but communicate them to your grace. . 
*« London, May 20, 1662.” 


“There was a great debate in council, a little before St. Bartholomew’s- 
day, whether the Act of Uniformity should be punctually executed or not. . .. 
Sheldon, ... pressed the execution of the law; England was accustomed to 
obey laws, so, while they stood on that ground, they were safe, and needed 
fear none of the dangers that seemed to be threatened: he also undertook to 
fill all the vacant pulpits that should be forsaken in London, better and more 
to the satisfaction of the people than they had been before ; and he seemed to 
apprehend that a very small number would fall under the deprivation, and 
that the gross of the party would conform. On the other hand, those who 
led the party took great pains to have them all stick together ;¢ they infused it 
into them, that if great numbers stood out that would shew their strength, 
and produce new laws in their favour; whereas they would be despised, if, 
after so much noise made, the greater part of them should conform. So it 
was thought that many went out in the crowd to keep their friends com- 
pany.... 

“ After St. Bartholomew’s-day, the dissenters, seeing both court and parlia- 
ment was so much set against them, had much consultation together what to 
do. Many were for going over to Holland, and settling there with their 
ministers ; others proposed New England, and the other plantations. Upon 
this, the Earl of Bristol drew to his house a meeting of the chief papists in 
town ; and after an oath of secresy he told them, now was a proper time for 
them to make some steps towards the bringing in of their religion: in order 
to that, it seemed advisable to take pains to promise favour to the noncon- 
formists. .. . They were the rather to bestir themselves to procure a toleration 
for them in general terms, that they themselves might be comprehended 
within it. The Lord Aubignyt seconded the motion; he said, it was so visibly 
the interest of England to make a great body of the trading men stay within 
the kingdom, and be made easy in it, that it would have a good grace in them 
to seem zealous for it; and, to draw in so great a number of those who had been 
hitherto the hottest against them, to feel their care, and to see their zeal to serve 
them, he recommended to them to make this the subject of all their discourses, 
and to engage all their friends in the design. Bennet§ did not meet with 
them, but was known to be of the secret... . . 

‘The king was so far prevailed on by them, that, in December, 1662, he set 
out a declaration, that was generally thought to be procured by the Lord 
Bristol; but it had a deeper root, and was designed by the king himself.|| In 
it the king expressed his aversion to all severities on the account of religion, 
but more particularly to all sanguinary laws; and gave hopes, both to papists 
and nonconformists, that he would find out such ways for tempering the seve- 
rities of the laws, that all his subjects should be easy under them. The wiser 
of the nonconformists saw at what all this was aimed, and so received it 
coldly ; but the papists went on more warmly. . .. When the Earl of Bristol's 
declaration was proposed in council, Lord Clarendon and the bishops opposed 


* «Tle was made Earl of Arlington.”— Note in “ Rawdon Papers.” 

t {It has been proved that the papists actively, though covertly, promoted this 
for their own objects. See Lathbury’s Listory of Popery and Jesuitism in Eng- 
land. | . 152 

t [A papist. | § |The popih secretary of state, vid, sup. p. lve. 
| | And drawn by Gauden, vid. sup. | 
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it; but there was nothing in it directly against law, hopes being only given of 
endeavours to make all men easy under the king's government ; so it passed. 
The Earl of Bristol carried it as a great victory ; and he, with the Duke of 
Buckingham, and all Lord Clarendon’s enemies, declared openly against 
a 

“The church party was alarmed at all this; and though they were un- 
willing to suspect the king or the duke, yet the management for popery was 
so visible, that in the next session of parliament, the king’s declaration was 
severely arraigned, and the authors of it were plainly enough pointed at. 
This was done chiefly by the Lord Clarendon’s friends; and at this the Karl 
of Bristol was highly displeased, and resolved to take all possible methods to 
ruin the Earl of Clarendon... . 

....« [He] “ resolved to offer articles of impeachment against the Earl of 
Clarendon to the House of Lords, ... It was of a very mixed nature; in one 
part he charged the Lord Clarendon with raising jealousies, and spreading re- 
ports of the king’s being a papist; and yet in the other articles he charged him 
with corresponding with the court of Rome, in order to the making the Lord 
Aubigny a cardinal, and several other things of a very strange nature. As 
soon as he put it in, he, it seems, either repented of it, or at least was prevailed 
with to abscond. He was ever after looked upon as a man capable of the 
highest extravagances possible... .. Proclamations went out for discovering 
him, but he kept out of the way till the storm was over. The parliament ex- 
pressed a firm resolution to maintain the Act of Uniformity.”* 


SACRED POETRY. 


RESIGNATION, 


Wo would recall the self-same round of days, 
Real in their grief, in pleasure butatoy, 
With year-long sorrow and a moment’s joy, 
To end alike in bitterness? Or raise 


The ghosts of hours departed, sweeping by 

In bright or sable garb, with power to choose 
The gay ones for his own, the dark refuse ; 
And frame a future to his fancy’s eye? 


No! where grief deeply drinks, the heart will spring 
To joys of heaven, beyond the hard control 
Of Change, and Time, and Earth ; there’s not a soul 
That is so trouble-broken as to cling 


For ever to its dreams, déwn to the tomb, 
When the misshapen births of human thought, 
Wearing no trace of hand divine that wrought 
To their accomplishment, shall find their doom. 


Bright though the hopes that, when our heart was young, 
Sprung upward aye; yet man’s imaginings 

Are dull compared with those mere common things 

hat flow from heaven to wake our thankful song. 


* Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. pp. 212—218. 




















SACRED 


POETRY, 





Joy will not wait the restless search of man ; 

Eager we drain the cup, the sweet is gone; 
Heart-broken, then pray we, “ His will be done, 
Whose love doth more than all our wisdom can.” = G, 


TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN HYMNS. 


IN 


LENT. 


Atl ‘espers. 


Mercirut Maker, hear our call ; 
On idle winds oh let not all 
Our prayers and tears be spent 
In sacred Lent. 


Thou who dost know our weaker part, 
And with y beam dost search the heart, 
We unto Thee return ; 
Oh, do not spurn. 


Much have we sinned, we confess ; 
Oh, spare us! for our helplessness ; 
Upon us pity take, 
or Thy name’s sake ! 


May the stern rein of abstinence 
So brian the body down, that thence 
The soul may watch and pray 

Her stains away. 


Grant, One in Three, blest Trinity, 
Grant, Three in One, blest Unity, 
Our Lent may blessed prove 
In fruits of love. 


Aunt, benigne Conditor, 
Nostras preces cum fletibus, 
In hée sacro jejunio 

Fusas quadragenario. 


Scrutator alme cordium, 
Infirma tu seis virium ; 
Ad te reversis exhibe 
Remissionis gratiam. 


Multum quidem peccavimus ; 
Sed parce confitentibus : 

Ad nominis laudem tui 
Confer medelam languidis. 


Sic corpus extra conteri 
Dona per abstinentiam, 
Jejunet ut mens sobria 

A labe prorsus criminum. 


Prosta, beata Trinitas ; 
Concede, simplex Unitas, 
Ut fructuosa sint tuis 
Jejuniorum munera, 


IN THE ANNUNCIATION. 


At First Vespers. 


Tits is the festal light, 
Salvation’s herald bright, 
When the golden sun was sent 
From the crystal firmament. 


We were all in ruined plight 
Falling on to endless night : 
To take the fallen for his own, 
Lo, God himself comes down. 


Who with the Eternal Father shared His 


throne, 
And on His bosom lay, the Eternal Son, 
He wears Time’s lowly weeds, 


Nor scorns the Virgin's womb ; the Holy One 


Puts on our mortal needs, 

And as our victim bleeds, 

That by His guiltless blood He may atone 
For all our guilty deeds, 


He who fills all with His own Deity 
Our earth hath trod, 

In lineaments of poor mortality. 

To bring us back to God, 

He makes us his abode. 


H.«c illa solemnis dies, 
Dies salutis nuntia, 

Qué missa ceelo tristibus 
Venere terris gaudia. 


Unius omnes crimine 
Casu gravi lapsi sumus : 
Ut ipse lapsos erigat, 
Descendit in terras Deus. 


Qui Patris eterno sinu 
Sterna proles nascitur, 
Obnoxius fit tempori, aes 
Sinum nec horret Virgins. 


Mortale corpus induit, 
Orbi piando victimam ; 
Ut innocenti sanguine 
Scelus nocentum diluat. 


Qui cuncta complet numine, 
Nostros se in artus colligit: 
Ut nos reducat ad Deum, 
Est ipse nobiscum Deus. 
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Then unto Him who deign'd to die 
Be highest praise addrest ; 

To God the Father upon high, 
And Spirit ever blest. 


SACRED POETRY. 


Mundo Redemptor qui venis, 
Fili, tibi laus maxima 

Cum Patre ; nee tibi minor 
Laus, utriusque Spiritus. 


IN THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


At the First Vespers. 


Tue shepherd smitten lies, and, lo, 
His flock the wolf is scattering wide ; 
For Saul as yet doth little know 

He wounds in them a Saviour’s side 


Prisons, and chains, and murderous wrath, 
He breathes, where stern religion calls ; 
But one soft word hath cross'd his path, 
And on the ground he stricken falls. 


Saul, Saul, where art thou? Whither driven 
To persecute Christ's little band ? 

This is to wage a war with Heaven, 

An arm Almighty to withstand. 


Lo, forth he spreads beseeching hands, 
Prepared beneath Christ's yoke to go, 

And tremblirg asks for his commands, 
What wouldst Thou have Thy servant do ? 


The spoiler fierce is lying low, 

The vanquisher lies vanquished, 

And he who wore a threatening brow, 
He is himself in triumph led, 


© Lord, it is thy voice that shakes 
Great Lebanon; with matchless ease 
It goeth forth from thee, and breaks 
The tall-aspiring cedar trees. 


Good Shepherd, keep us as of old 

If thou shouldst hurtful ought discern ; 
And if we wander from thy fold, 
Again to thee our bosoms turn. 


Glory to God, both One and Three, 
Who saw us laid in dead of night ; 
Gilory and praise be unto Thee 

Who call'd us thence to glorious light. 


At the Nocturnal Office. 


Wurtnen, Saul, this raging sense 
In thy bosom burning, 

On defenceless innocents 
All thy fury turning ? 

Other than thou hast in mind 

An Avenger shalt thou find. 


Christ is now at hand, behold ; 
Who his power deficth ? 
Where is now pursuer bold ? 
On the earth he beth. 
And Christ's armed foe ev'n now 
Shall as Christ's meek herald go. 


PAasTore percusso, minas 
Spirabat, et caedes lupus ; 
Sparsumque vastabat gregem, 
Te, Christe, Saulus nesciens. 


Et jam catenas stringere, 
Ferox parabat, jam cruces ; 
Sed O! repente sternitur, 
Verbeque perculsus ruit. 


Quid, Saule, Saule, quid struis ? 

Agnosce victricem manum : 

Ceelo reluctari nefas . 
Absiste Jesum persequt, 


Jam tendit imbelles manus ; 
Jam colla submittit jugo : 


Stupens en clamat tremens : 
Quid, Christe, quid victor jubes ? 


Ex hoste miles, ex lupo 
Agnus gregi se devovet ; 
Et raptor ipse nobili 
Raptus triumpho ducitur. 


O celsa cedrorum, Deus, 
Qui voce vertis culmina ' 
O qui potenti subjicis 
Mentes superbas gratia | 


Tu, Pastor, infensas tuo 
Vires ovili contere ; 

Et nostra, si quid devium, 
Ad te reflecte pectora. 


Uni sit et trino Deo 

Suprema laus, summum, decus, 
De nocte qui nos ad sux 
Lumen vocavit glorie. 


Quvos in hostes, Saule, tendis ? 
Quo furore percitus ? 
Immolare quid tot ardes 
Innocentes victimas ? 
Insequendo quem lacessis, 
Senties mox vindicem. 


Christus instat ; impotentem 
Ceecat, urget, dejicit : 

Ile cedit imperanti, 

Seque totum subjicit : 
Insecutor ante Christi, 
Preco Christum personat. 








He who fill’d with threateni 
Chsine and death properian, “hy 
By a gentle hand is led, 
With a child-like bearing : 
Like a raging wolf he came, 
But he goes a gentle lamb. 


Lord, men’s hearts in sternest mood 
Open lie before thee ; 

He who in thy children’s blood 
Would blot out thy glory, 

With his blood shall it rehearse 

Through the boundless universe. 


Praise the Father, by whose might 
Life to us is given ; 

And the Son, by whose blest light 
We are born to heaven ; 

And the Spirit, by whose breath 

We are saved from endless death. 


SACRED POETRY, 









Ante plenus qui minarum 
Preparabat vincula, 

Nunc tremens, nec jam rebellis, 
Per manus deducitur : 

Qui lupus rapax furebat, 

Nunc in agnum vertitur. 


Dura, Christe, quam potenti 
Corda versas dextera ! 

Qui tuum delere nomen 
Vult tuorum sanguine, 
Universum mox per orbem 
Ipse clarabit suo. 


Sit suprema laus Parenti 
Qui creavit omnia: 
Filioque qui redemit 
Morte nos volens sua : 
Par et illi, cujus almo 
Confovemur halitu. 


At the Lauds. 


Lorp, from out thy glorious skies, 
Where thy palace lies, 
What cause constraining in thine eyes 
Brings thee again to earth ? 
That thou, the Judge of endless doom, 
Again should as a Saviour come ;— 
hat foe doth call thee forth ? 


With defying mien and tread 
Hastes a warrior dread ; 
Afar the trembling flock is fled : 
What hand can succour lend ? 
With suppliant gaze beseechingly 
Their eyes look up ; but from the sky 
No pitying form doth bend. 


Forth hath gone one awful sound, 
And the world is bound, 


With Saul laid a on the ground. 


At morn went forth to slay 

The ravening wolf of Benjamin, 

But with the sheep, when eve is come, 
He shall divide the prey. 


Through all climes his glory plant ! 
Through all chaunt ! 

Sing praise and honour jubilant, 
As is, and as hath been ! 

All worship, all dominion, 

To him who all things holds in one, 
The triune God unseen ! 


Vout. XV.—March, 1839. 


Que gloriosum tanta colis evocat 

Te, Christe, causa? tune rursum visere 
Mundum Redemptor? tune Judex seculi ? 
Novemne prodis ultor hostem perdere ? 


Heu, quam cruentus persecutor ! quam ferox 
Insurgit! horret, ac fugit grex qua premit ; 
Humana tanto nulla par hosti manus ; 

Te, Christe, sparse vindicem poscunt oves. 


Hunc ergo voce victor und subjicis ; 
Totum sed uno subdis in Saulo tibi, _ 
Vincisque mundum ; sternis ut mox erigas, 
Agnisque predam dividat lupus tuis. 


Sit Trinitati sempiterna gloria, 
Honor, potestas, atque jubilatio, 

In unitate, que gubernans omnia, 
Per cuncta regnat seculorum secula. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
































The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 





PLAIN PREACHING. 


Mr. Eprror,—There is a subject very interesting and very practical 

| which has often engaged my thoughts, where I have greatly wished 
for a comparison of minds with othe ‘rs, my brethren in the ministry,— 
wished to hear their sentiments, and to communicate my ow n,—but I 
have never yet been able to catch myself exactly in a favourable 
moment for stating clearly and fully what I wish to say (neither more 
nor less) without either omitting anything material to my own views, 
or saying or seeming to say something which I would not be under- 
stood deliberately to mean. W hether I shall succeed any better now, 
is a question ; whether, if 1 should, you will think it worth repeating, 
is another ; whether, indeed, you w ill think the subject (altogether) a 
suitable one for the British Magazine to entertain, is a third. Leaving 
these several questions to be decided “as the destinies may decree,” I 
will, without further preface, proceed to disburthen myself of my 
lucubrations. 

The subject I allude to is, “ PLAIN Preacutne,” or “ Plainness of 
style in preaching.’’ There cannot be two opinions held with regard ; 
to the desirableness of such a style as may be comprehended by the 
lowest rank of hearers. As little can it be a doubt that it is every 
clergyman’s duty to make it a matter of constant study and pains 
how to acquire such a style, how to render himself more and more 
fully understood by every description of people composing his congre- 
gation. Of this, | Cor. xiv. alone, thoughtfully considered, must per- 
suade him. Plain, strong, ‘sound speech that cannot be condemned,” 
“wholesome words,’ which may declare the lively “ truth as it is in 
Christ,” for men’s salvation, and make that truth manifest in the con- 
sciences, and effectual in the lives, of all that hear it, is what every sin- 

cere clergyman must desire and aim at. He can wish nothing better 
or further as far as that part of his office is concerned, 

And yet it does not follow that all which is said in recommendation 
and enforcement of “ plain preaching,” or that all modes of opinion 
and feeling that may be prevalent on that subject, are either wise or 
right, or even free from danger. I do not know what the course of 
others’ experienc e may have ‘been, what cause they may have had 
from proximate circumstances to insist emphatic ally on the plainness z 
referred to; but my own experience has led me to ‘think that it may ; 
be unduly magnified and over urged. ‘There is no good thing in the : 
world (it w ould seem) which may not be misused ; and so I think it 
has happened, among the rest, to “« plain preaching.” 

Let it only be remembered what I have alre: idy (most heartily and 
honestly ) professed i n acknowledgment of its real excellence, and I 
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shall then, I trust, be sufficiently guarded against misconstruction 
when I avow my deliberate conviction, arising from a considerable 
measure of experience, that in some parts at least of “the religious 
world”’ there is predominant a dogmatical and exclusive tone of judg- 
ment with regard to “ plain preaching’ which is injurious both to 
preachers and to hearers, to pastor and people, and which may con- 
veniently be animadverted upon separately under each of those two 
heads :— 

I. As affects preachers or pastors. The imperious tone assumed 
on the point now under discussion circumscribes the reasonable free- 
dom of a clergyman’s discretion in his mode of setting forth Christian 
truth. Surely, this is not advisable or right. Surely, there may very 
well be some latitude allowed for a variety of style between different 
individuals in the exercise of their common ministerial duty. To 
withhold this latitude, to reduce preaching to one uniform pattern, is 
(to say the least) losing a grace or ornament to truth. But further, it 
is losing to it a certain measure or chance (humanly speaking) of moral 
suasion. Unity of aim, pursued through diversity of process, has 
something in it akin to undesigned coincidence; and such kind of 
coincidence is among the acknowledged modes of legitimate evidence. 
Again, it is against the analogy of scripture. It is not like the “ things 
new and old,” which “ every scribe instructed unto the Kingdom of 
heaven” is directed to “ bring forth out of his treasure.” It is against the 
analogy furnished by the composition of the sacred volume itself; 
wherein who can fail to recognise the wide difference in style, tone, 
and expression, which characterizes its several portions, as may be 
exemplified from the writings respectively of Moses, SoLomon, Sr. 
Paut and St. Joun? Only compare together the books of Genesis, 
with its primeval, naked simplicity of narrative—of CaNnticigs, with 
its highly-wrought imagery of oriental poetry—of PRroverss, with its 
laconic and practical sententiousness—of the Kristie To THE RoMANs, 
with its intricate and parenthetical processes of argument—of the 
First EpistLe oF JoHN, with its purely spiritual and mellow tone of 
Christian love. The writers of these books were all equally engaged 
in the same cause, all under the influence of the same Divine Coun- 
sellor, and yet how vuriously in manner do they propound or recom- 
mend the truth, Is nothing like this liberal, genial, expansive variety, 
is no choice or discretion between spiritual appliances to be allowed to 
those whose commission it now is to commend the truth of “the most 
high God” to men’s consciences, and to “shew them the way of sal- 
vation”? Is it well, is it justifiable, to cut them down to one pattern, 
and to place a mark of disallowance on every clerical effort which 
deviates from that? thus cramping with unwarranted restrictions a 
minister’s personal qualifications for his work, his peculiar endowments 
and turn of mind, and impeding the efficacy of his labours, when they 
are not to be blamed. Is this like the “ diversity of gifts” which the 
New Testament speaks of ? Is it like Rom. xii. 3—8, 10, and xiv. 3, 4; 
or 1 Cor. xii.; or 2 Cor. x. 13; or Eph. iv. 11—13; or 1 Pet. 
iv. 10; &c.? ‘To my apprehension, it is not so like to anything in 
the world as to the attempts that we now and then see made to teach 
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all men the same handwriting. It is destroying all personal identity 
and individuality, and merging the significant tokens of original im- 
pression in a bewildering monotony. ’ 

An ill consequence, of a somewhat different kind from the preced- 
| ing, is to be enumerated among those (before I dismiss this first head) 
| which affect the ministers of religion: and that is, that it generates a 
a jealousy between different “ schools’ and tastes in the church, pro- 
: motes clanning and party making, sets one portion of the clergy on 
thinking and speaking disparagingly of others. But this consideration 
i I forbear to pursue further. ‘To turn to the second head— 
| Il. The ultra demand for “ PLAIN PREACHING,” as it affects hearers, 

or the congregation, or the people. Here its tendency is, in my opinion, 
still more objectionable; being, in conjunction with many other in- 
fluences of the present day, to reduce the standard of Christian edifica- 
tion, and to minister to spiritual indolence. All things now seem 
designed to present religion to the mass of mankind ready made (as it 
were) to their hand; so as to leave them no trouble of the mind, no 
duty of a thoughtful watching and musing upon the truths they hear, 
no steady, pains-taking endeavour to “pivinE the word of truth,” and 
“ BUILD THEMSELVES UP on their most holy faith,” according to its “ pro- 
portion.” Nothing of this kind is required, but it is only provided 
that they should hear and accept. Everything now must be brought to 
the very door of the hearer, or he will have none of it. If people 
have a mile to walk to church, (considering only distance, to say 
nothing of dirty or rough roads,) it has been ruled over and over again 
in the central courts, that the flaw is fatal to that exercise of church- 
manship; it is, then, clearly unreasonable to expect attendance ; the 
same, if the hours of service interfere with those of breakfast, dinner, 
and tea at home. Again, if people have not a stove when they get 
there, but must “catch their deaths of cold” in sitting out the long ser- 
vice, it is obviously “a duty which they owe to themselves and their 
families’’ not to run such a risk. After all, when they have consented 
to come several furlongs to church, over not very good roads, and 
have breakfasted earlier, or dined later, to gain that point, and have 
found at church a comfortable, warm sitting, yet if they are not at last 
to hear a plain sermon, such as anybody may understand without effort, 
there is an end of all obligation. All knowledge must come easily 
and comfortably, or it is not worth gaining. You must speak the 
plainest English; if not, there are those who will. ‘Thus the “ rod” of 
schism is held “in pickle’ for us. 
fi Now I do not mean to say that it is a point of conscience, or of 

i wisdom, to resist all such demands; but every reflecting person should 
; at least be aware to what lengths they may be carried, and he should 
be laying up some principle of regulation in his own mind where and 
how to check or counteract any excessive measure of them. 

With regard to the particular point in question, it is well known 
that much of the influence of sectarian teachers has arisen from the 
familiarity of the language which they have (in part naturally, and in 
part systematically) employed in addressing their hearers. If it be 
said—* Well, if the influence of sectaries is so great from this cause, 
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meet them on their own ground, fight them with their own weapons, 
shew them that you know how to ‘ use great plainness of s "in 
declaring gospel truths; is not this reasonable and obvious ?” I 
would reply, “ Certainly it és; but not so as to be adopted and prose. 
cuted irrespectively of all other considerations. By such a course, a 
competition will be engendered, which may be highly injurious.” Jn 
my opinion, that is already the case. There is, among those who offer 
themselves (whether with due credentials or without) as religious 
teachers to the community, a continual (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) under-bidding for plainness, or clearness. ‘The consequence 
of which is, that the truth, which should be our studious attainment, is 
so cheapened, in order to obtain ready acceptance, that it is impos- 
sible, in my judgment, it can have the sterling qualities of truth,—of 
that truth with reference to which our Lord, in the exercise of his 
living ministry, said, “ Take heed how ye hear.” This under-bidding 
(as I have ventured to call it) bespeaks the hearer’s attention; and 
then, if any attempt is made to rectify the unhealthy state of the reli- 
gious appetite, a floating, dominant cry of the popular mind is fain 
to crush any such endeavour with all the weight of comparative 
odium attaching to the less plain contrasted with the plainer manner. 
Hence is furnished a plausible excuse for indolent hearers to fly off 
and forsake their own pastor for any other, or no other, under the plea 
that they “cannot understand him.” This is a painful allegation to 
hear, and not an easy one to deal with. That it is often truly urged, 
I do not doubt; but that it therefore necessarily implies the clergy- 
man alone, or even at all, to be in fault, is more than I can admit. 
That it is always ingenuously professed is not to be believed; and in 
other cases, where it may (as I have said) be truly enough, in point of 
fact, urged, I believe it may be in great part accounted for without 
absolving the party pleading it from all blame. Proverbially, “ none 
are so deaf as those that wil/ not hear ;’’ and similarly, none are so slow 
to understand as those who will not take pains to learn. First, the 
want of will towards spiritual exertion rejects the lesson; and then 
the habit of refusing effort induces, more or less, the real inability to 
apprehend. ‘Thus action and re-action conspire to produce the same 
effect. For my own part, I seem to see the cause of edified aposto- 
lical faith, of “soundness of heart in the divine statutes,” of “the 
beauty of holiness,” which “the king’s daughter, all glorious within,” 
should exhibit also without,—I seem to see this cause, impeded, and 
(humanly speaking) endangered, from indefinite multiplication of reli- 
gious means, and incontinent emulation for priority of acceptance 
among them. A morbid activity in the pastoral department produces 
an indolent security in the congregational. A great deal has been said 
of late years about “ the working clergy,’ and these have been some- 
what invidiously set in contradistinction to the holders of benefices, to 
whom therefore is virtually imputed an ex officio character of in- 
activity or indolence, if indeed the charge be not made in much less 
scrupulous terms. But let conscientious laymen consider whether 
there has not rather been induced over the religion of the people, from 
the very means and language employed by those persons who labour 
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to give prominence to the before-mentioned invidious distinction, a 
character and habit of indolence extremely perilous to their lively and 
essential membership in the church of Christ. 

I forbear to prosecute this subject further at present, not from want 
of further noticeable matter respecting it, but because you are perhaps 
already tired of what has been said, and think your readers would be 
even more so, if you were to submit it to them, and therefore civilly 
incline to commend me for some measure of prudent forbearance, and 
to absolve me from further trouble. Leaving these points to you, Sir, 
to settle, | beg to remain your well-wisher and obedient servant, 

CoMMoRANS IN RURE. 


ON THE PAULICIANS. 


Sir,—In the matter of the Paulicians, Mr. Dowling’s principal charge 
against me was, that | had not read Photius; and thence that, having 
only read Peter of Sicily, and Cedrenus, I was disqualified to give any 
trust-worthy opinion as to the sentiments of those ancient religionists. 

As | now have read what Photius says of the Paulicians, and as I 
have likewise perused Mr. Dowling’s pamphlet, which purports to con- 
tain the entire extant evidence, I have to request the insertion of the 
following communication, which most probably will be my last. 

I. In objecting to me that | had not read Photius, though I had read 
his contemporary, Peter of Sicily, the ground which Mr. Dowling took 
up was evidently this: that, if | had read Photius, | should have been 
morally compelled, by reason of the strength of his very superior evi- 
dence, to adopt the views advocated by Mr. Dowling. 

Such a line of objection naturally produced, on my part, a strong 
wish to see what Photius read/y said on the subject; and the result of 
my perusal has been precisely what, from the very reason and nature 
of things, I had anticipated. As might well be expected from one 
circumstanced like Photius, he adds nothing to the information con- 
veyed by Peter, who had actually resided nine months among the 
Paulicians; and though his account is to the same purpose as that of 
his far better qualified contemporary, it is, of course, considerably 
more scanty and meagre. 

Il. L shall now pass on to the later authors, whom Mr. Dowling has 
brought forward in corroboration, I suppose, of the primary evidence 
of Peter and Photius. 

1. Of these I had myself perused and noted the sketch of Cedrenus. 

That sketch is nothing more than a sort of abstract or epitome of 
the prior narratives of Photius and Peter; chiefly, however, of the 
former: but it contains a single additional circumstance of very con- 
siderable evidential importance. 

When Peter, in the ninth century, visited the Paulicians, they had 
associated the Acts, and the catholic epistles of James, and Jude, 
and John, with the four gospels and the fourteen Pauline epistles, 
which Constantine, in the seventh century, had received from his 
friend the deacon. All these books, as Peter fully attests, they pre- 
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served, unlike the real Gnostics and Manichéans, without either muti- 
lution or interpolation, in the very same words as the authentic copies 
received by the members of the Dominant Church, (Petr. Sic. Hist. 
p. 33.) Now, three centuries later, when Cedrenus wrote,—that is to 
say, in the twelfth century,—e also attests, that they still preserved the 
sacred books uncorrupted and unchanged, precisely as they were read 
by churchmen themselves. (Cedren. Hist. Compend. vol. i. p. 343.) 

2. The other writers adduced by Mr. Dowling seem, from his 
account of them, merely to repeat, with the blind bigotry and prejudice 
of determined partizans, the original calumnies put forth by Peter and 
Photius: exactly in the same manner, and exactly with the same 
cogency, as one popish writer after another gives us a Crambe Recocta 
of the Manichéism and diabolism of the Western Albigenses, in despite 
of their noble and orthodox confession of faith, honestly recorded by 
Roger Hoveden. Hence the evidence of Mr. Dowling’s later writers 
demonstrates, indeed, the bitter pertinacity of ecclesiastical malevolence ; 
just as the not dissimilar accusations of the primitive Christians, re- 
peated again and again through the three first centuries, and recorded 
successively by Justin, and Athenagoras, and Theophilus, and Tertul- 
lian, and Origen, and Minucius Felix, and Eusebius, demonstrate the 
bitter pertinacity of pagan enmity: but, more than this, their mere re- 
petitions of an old hackneyed story, full of contradictions and incon- 
gruities, neither do nor can effect. 

Ill. ‘Throughout the whole of Mr. Dowling’s pamphlet, there is, in 
truth, nothing which, in the way of argument and evidence, seems to 
deserve any particular notice, save one single point, which I shall now 
proceed to state and examine. 

Mr. Dowling remarks that Photius speaks of the confessions, actually 
made to himself, by those who had become converts from Paulicianism ; 
and that even the very form of renunciation, by which the errors of 
Manichéism were publicly abjured, still remains extant. Whence he 
concludes, that these circumstances could not possibly have occurred 
if the Paulicians had not been rea//y Manichéans. (Letter on the Paulic. 
pp. 24, 25, 35—39.) 

I sincerely pity the man who can bring no better evidence in sup- 
port of a position which he is determined at all hazards to maintain. 

Whenever an unlucky Paulician was caught, the tender mercy of 
the divine and orthodox emperors (as Peter of Sicily speaks) consigned 
him to the flames, unless he renounced the alleged doctrines of his 
communion. (Petr. Sic. Hist. pp. 36, 37, 40.) Under such ciream- 
stances, if a person possessed not the stern grace of martyrdom, the 
confession recorded by Photius would be the obvious result: and when 
the poor trembling wretch was reconciled (as the phrase runs) to the 
church, he would no doubt be required to make his public abjuration 
in terms corresponding with his already made private confession. _ 

This, under its most favourable aspect, is the amount of the evi- 
dence produced by Mr. Dowling; evidence which, I suspect, led him, 
with such extraordinary parade, to exalt, at my expense, the vast im- 
portance of Photius: but in regard to the ast particular, | mean the 
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still extant form of abjuration, his probate is of such a singular quality 
that it may deserve some further attention. 

From Cotelerius and Tollius, he produces the very formula in which 
(I cite his precise words) the PAULICIAN renounced his errors when he 
applied for admission into the church. Now this formula, according to 
his own citation, from his own authorities, was the form in which the 
converted MANICHEAN anathematised his heresy when he came over to 
the holy and apostolic church of God. (Lett. pp. 35,36.) His authorities, 
we may observe, say only, as he himself quotes them, that the form 
was drawn up for the use of the converted Manicnrean; but Afr. 
Dowling says, that it was the very formula in which the PAuLiciaNn 
renounced his errors. We have merely then to assume that by the 
term Manicuean Mr. Dowling’s authorities meant a PauLictan; and 
the probative conclusion will be, that the PAULICIANS were indisputable 
MANICHEANS. 

Now in the abstract, the Paulicians might or might not be compelled 
to use a form of abjuration which purported to have been drawn up 
for the Manichéans; and it is likely enough, agreeably to their con- 
fession, which the fear of the recorded faggot produced, that they were 
compelled to use that identical form; but what an argument is this to 
prove the actual Manichéism of the Paulicians! Yet, when associated 
with the argument from the confessions made before Photius under 
the dread of vivicremation, it is absolutely Mr. Dowling’s best! 

Such reasoning, I submit, is what barristers are wont to denominate 
loose law. Doubtless, in the form of abjuration, the peculiarities of 
Manicheéism are duly set forth ; and, doubtless, those peculiarities are 
the very peculiarities which their enemies ascribed to the Paulicians. 
All this is most abundantly plain; but how it is to prove that 
the Paulicians themselves were Manichéans, when they invariably 
declared that they had long since abjured, and still continued to 
detest Manichéism, I confess myself unable, by any known process of 
logic, to discover. 

Mr. Dowling may perhaps say that Photius gives no intimation of 
the confessions made before him being any other than voluntary. 

Are we then to imagine that Photius was so unskilled in his trade 
as to mar all by giving an intimation that the confessions were made 
under the fear of a cruel death? Such confessions were necessary to 
the persecuting dominant power; and therefore we may be quite 
sure that they would be extorted: but when at liberty, the Paulicians, 
by the very testimony of Peter and Photius themselves, invariably 
denied the charge of Manichéism, and invariably professed their full 
assent and consent to all the catholic doctrines of the church. 

IV. That Mr. Dowling and I should materially differ in our con- 
clusions is only what might be expected from our utter discrepance 
in estimating the true principle of historical testimony. 

So far as I can judge from his pamphlet, Mr. Dowling’s system is, 
to collect all the witnesses that he can, and then, without giving him- 
self any further trouble as to the characters and depositions of his wit- 
nesses, devoutly to believe all that they say. At least, with a single 
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trifling exception, where he tells us that the declamatory charges of con- 
troversial writers deserve to go for little, and that it must be confessed that, 
though such charges (those of licentiousness of practice) were often urged 
against the Gnostic and Manichéan sects, it is not easy to reconcile them 
with the genius of the Oriental systems. (p. 33.) I have failed to dis- 
cover, throughout his whole treatise, the very slightest attempt, or 
even inclination, to cross-question his particularly suspicious witnesses, 
and thus to discriminate between genuine truth and rabid falsehood. 

My own system, though Mr. Dowling seems to think foul scorn of 
it, is no other than the system adopted in our English courts of 
law, and thence, of course, diametrically opposite to the system 
espoused and recommended by Mr. Dowling. When I find that I 
have manifestly prejudiced, and bigoted, and corrupt witnesses before 
me, who will stick at nothing to serve a point, and whose violent lan- 
guage Mr. Dowling would mildly excuse under the plea of its being 
used but in the accustomed and authorized manner of ancient controversy, 
(p. 33,) I forthwith, under a full conviction that they are not to be 
implicitly trusted, subject their evidence to a strict cross-examination ; 
and when I find them constrained to admit certain facts, while at the 
same time they abound in self-contradictions, and absurdities, and in- 
consistencies, and occasionally even absolute impossibilities, | form my 
judgment upon the case, and draw my conclusion accordingly. 

I will not, however, trouble you with following out this interesting 
and (as I think) important branch of the subject. It cannot be done 
in a very short compass; and I have entered upon it at considerable 
length, somewhat in the form of a trial in a court of law, in an Appen- 
dix to the second edition of my Primitive Doctrine of Justification, 
now passing through the press. Hence I encroach upon your polite- 
ness for nothing more than what my perusal of Photius and Mr. Dow- 
ling’s pamphlet rendered tmperatively necessary to my standing rectus 
in curta. G. S. FaBer, 


MR. CROSTHWAITE IN REPLY TO MR. FABER. 


Dear Sir,—Having allowed Mr. Faber time to see my letter, which 
appeared in your Magazine for January, permit me to lay before your 
readers a very few observations on his letter in the same number. 

I. Mr. Faber says, that lam “ guilty of a most reprehensible inac- 
curacy.” He says, “He describes me as believing that bishops, 
priests, and deacons, constitute but two orders. Now I never ex- 
pressed my fixed personal dedief either one way or the other.”” Now 
to this I reply. I did not say that Mr. Faber had expressed his 
belief; but that he de/eved. (Dec. p. 633.) If Mr. Faber will now 
distinctly say that he does not believe that bishops, priests, and deacons 
constitute but two orders, I must only say that I have misunderstood 
him; but how I have been guilty of “ inaccuracy” I have yet to learn, 
My statement was founded on Mr. Faber’s own words. _In his note, 
(Vallenses and Albigenses, pp.556,) he says, “ He [St. Jerome] tells 
Vout. XV.—March, 1839, 20 
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us, that from the beginning bishops and presbyters were in point of 
order the same, [which, as | have already (Jan. p. 38) observed, St. 
Jerome has nowhere told us, and, as Bishop Taylor proves (ib. 3), 
St. Jerome neither said nor believed,] though in point of church polity 
it had been deemed expedient to set one presbyter over his brethren, 
in the capacity of a bishop or superintendent,” &c. Again, (p. 558,) 
he says, “ Clement, in a mode which cannot be misunderstood, intimates 
that there were only two orders.” In his letter in your November 
number, p. 533, he says, “ He [Clement] also tells us that these three 
ranks of clergy constituted no more than two orders,” [which Clement 
does not tells us;]....“he declares that there were only two orders 
in the church,”’ that of bishops and that of deacons,” &c. Again, in 
his note, (pp. 555, 556,) wherein, he trusts, there is “nothing either 
unseemly or dogmatical,” (British Magazine, Dec. p. 534,) speaking of 
our Ordination Service, he says, that if presbyters have not a power of 
transmitting the presbyterate, “their joint imposition of hands is av 
unmeaning and nugatory ceremonial.” twas from such language 
as this that I concluded that Mr. Faber believed in but two orders; 
and if 1 had asserted that he had expressed his belief to that effect, I 
know not that many persons would have thought I had spoken too 
strongly. ‘The affectation of modesty and candour, which is as pain- 
ful as the superciliousness of his sneer, has, | should conceive, too much 
the air of artifice to mislead many of his readers. But will Mr. Faber 
say that St. Jerome and Clement have really told us that bishops and 
presbyters are in point of order the same, and that there are only two 
orders in the church? And that still, in the face of what he calls “the 
historical attestation of Jerome,” and “the historical testimony of the 
Roman Clement, he Aas (and not merely has “ expressed’’) no “ fixed 
personal belief’ one way or the other? If so, one may well wonder 
why be cited them at all; still more, why he has made them say 
what they neither said nor meant to say ; and above all, if the histori- 
cal testimony and attestation of his own selected witnesses can. still 
leave him in uncertainty, to what end has he called on me to bring forth 
a catena patrum? [do not mean to say that Mr, Faber has w7/fudly 
misrepresented St. Clement. As to St. Jerome, I cannot so easily 
acquit him. St. Jerome, in making out his notion of a sort of equality 
between bishops and presbyters, expressly reserves ordination as an act 
of which the presbyter is incapable, (de jure, as Bishop Taylor de- 
monstrates,) and that in the very passage from which Mr. Faber con- 
cludes that St. Jerome tells us that bishops and presbyters are in 
point of order the same. But after all, whether Mr. Faber has been 
in such cases tampering with evidence, or has erred through his want 
of competent information, is by no means clear to me. Certainly, it 
would seem that nothing short ofan almost inconceivable unacquaint- 
ance with church history could have led him to warn me against fall- 
ing into what he most amusingly (if one can be amused with ignorance 
on such an occasion) calls “ the frequent irrelevancy of adducing the 
circumstance that no case of an ordination by presbyters exclusively 
occurs in old records.’ (British Magazine, Nov. p- 535.) And yet 
this sentence is part of the very paragraph which Mr. Faber has ad- 
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duced in proof of his modesty! (ib. Jan. p. 47.) 1 have spoken of 
tampering with evidence, and those who have much reverence for the 
holy scriptures will not, I should think, feel this to be too strong an 
expression. In Mr. Faber’s note, above cited, (Vallenses and Albi- 
genses, p. 561,) after he had explained away St. Ignatius’s language 
by the help of his misrepresentation of St. Jerome, he proceeds to try 
a similar process with St. Paul—« With the same key also we may 
open the full drift and purpose of the apostle’s wise admonition to the 
youthful prelate, touching the very delicate matter of dealing with 
his subject presbyters; many of w vyhom, no doubt, exceeded him in 
age. Rebuke not a presbyter ; but admonish him as a Father.” (1 Tim. 
v. 1.) As if he had said, in the tone and manner of Jerome, itt 
“ Execute thy official duties meekly, especially toward those who 
are older than thyself; for though presbyters, by a custom henceforth 
to be introduced into the church, are subje ted to thee, yet know, 
that thou art greater than thy presbyters, rather by this ecclesiastical 
custom than by the verity of the Lord’s disposition, and therefore that 
thou oughtest to govern the church incommon with them.” St. Paul 
has been hardly treated enough by his commentators, but this at- 
tempt to make him speak “in the tone and manner of Jerome” is 
really shocking. 

Il. Mr. Faber demands that I should prove, by “a regular catena 
patrum, that the power of ordination was by the apostles made ex- 
clusively inherent in the episcopate quoad ordinem ;’’ meaning, as he 
has elsewhere explained himself, that it was not merely intrusted to 
presiding presbyters guoad disciplinam. ‘To this I answer, that if 
Mr. Faber is acquainted with the sources of information on such a 
subject, he knows that for more than fifteen centuries the belief of the 
catholic church was—1l, that bishops are successors to the apostles 
themselves; and, 2nd, that ordination, except by a bishop, is simply 
invalid and null, His scholastic distinction, therefore, between “ in- 
herent quoad ordinem” and “ intrusted quoad disciplinam” is utterly 
childish, nor can I see what end it can possibly serve, except to puzzle 
and perplex an uninformed reader. ‘The whole question, from begin- 
ning to end, has been, whether a presbyler can validly ordain a pres- 
byter or consecrate a bishop. This is the real question which Mr. 
}’aber has stirred, contrary to the unanimous judgment of the universal 
church for fifteen hundred years; and above all, and very specially, 
contrary to the doctrine of the church of England. Mr. Faber has 
not brought a single partic le of evidence to prove the validity of pres- 
byterian orders, or to raise a rational doubt on the subject. When he 
has, it will be time enough to talk of the catena patrum. Meantime, 
I do not see that Theophilus and Athenagoras are just the sort of 
writers in which one is to expect to find the distinction between “ tn- 
herent quoad ordinem,” and “ intrusted quoad disciplinam.” 

III. No less disingenuous is the use Mr. Faber has made of my 
proof that his doctrine is that of the council of ‘Trent. But this re- 
quires pocomment. The real principle s of the ancient Roman chureh 
are demonstrated by the ordination of Novatian, which, I suspect, is a 
rather more authentic piece of history than the story of Pelagius, to 
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which Mr. Faber still clings for succour, notwithstanding what Bishop 
‘Taylor has said of it. 

IV. Clemens of Alexandria is adduced with as little felicity as Mr. 
Kaber’s former witnesses. His testimony on this subject the reader 
will find in Potter on Church Government, (Ch. III. and 1V.) where 
the archbishop proves that, although, in the passage cited by Mr. 
aber, Clemens names but presbyters and deacons, yet that “ in several 
other places he speaks of all the three orders as distinct from one 
another.” But I suspect that this is not the first time that Clement of 
Alexandria also has been brought forth on this desperate service. 

V. As to the opinions of such writers as Hooker and Hall, there is 
this general unfairness in alleging them as Mr. Faber has done—that, 
whatever they may have said in favour of the reformed churches 
abroad, their professed purpose was, to prove the invalidity of the orders 
ussume ‘d by the presbyterians in Scotland and England, whom they ex- 
pressly precluded from all pretences of inev itable nec essity, or neces 
sity of any sort. Bishop Hall, as 1 have shewed, (British Magazine, 
Dec. p. 640,) denies in the strongest language that such a necessity 
ever yet existed. And this, not indeed when pressed by our enemies 
with the case of the foreign churches, but when refuting the preten- 
sions of the presbyterians at home. Hooker's notion seems, from the 
context, to be grounded on the assumption that the whole church 
visible is the true original subject of all power; which, I ap prehend, 
is not the conclusion one would naturally come to from the commis- 
sion given by Christ to his apostles. But, even on Hooker’s theory, 
I cannot see how anything less than a total departure of all the bishops 
ofthe church universal from the catholic faith could justify any par- 
ticular church, or part of a church, in separating, not from a bishop, 
but from episcopacy, to do which, as Bishop Taylor truly remarks, 
“is the quintessence and spirit of schism, and a direct overthrow to 
Christianity, and “a confronting of a divine institution.”* 

For, let me ask, what degree of demonstration are we not bound to 
require before we admit that such a nee essity has arrived? Can any- 
thing short of a miracle be sufficient warrant for overturning the con- 
stitution which Christ and his apostles founded, and which the whole 
catholic church for fifteen centuries believed to be vital and essential 
to Christianity 2? Those who make such an attempt must, af the very 
feast, be able to shew that it was impossible, after never so long an in- 
terval of patient abetine ‘nee, to obtain orders elsewhere, except from 
an heretical bishop. ‘ Where God,” says Bishop Taylor, “ means to 

found a church, there he will supply them with those means and 
ministers which himself hath made of ordinary and absolute necessity.” 
(sect. xxx.) Necessity may excuse a upemonel delinquency, but I 
never heard that necessity did build a church.” (ib.) “If God 
means to build a church in any place, bc will do it by means propor- 
tionable to that end—that is, by putting them into a —! - 
doing and acquiring those things which himself hath required, « 


* Episcopacy Asserted, sect. 46. 
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necessity, to the constitution of a church. So that, supposing that 
ordination by a bishop is necessary for the vocation of priests and 
deacons, as I have proved it is, and therefore for the founding or per- 
: a : 

petuating of a church, either God hath given to all churches oppor- 
tunity and possibility of such ordinations, and then the necessity of the 
contrary is ‘but pretence and mockery: or if he hath not given such 
possibility, then there is no church there to be either built or continued, 
but the candlestick is presently removed.” (ib. 

Nor can | see how this doctrine of inevitable necessity involves 
less than the supposition that Christ may possibly fail to keep his 
promises of being with his apostles unto the end of the world, and that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against his church. As the argu- 
ment is used in this controversy, it goes the length of supposing that 
his promises have actually, on more than one occasion, failed already. 
kurther, granting that such a necessity should arrive, would it not be 
a necessity of doing in some sort without ministers, and not a power 
of creating them? For no one can give a power which he had not 
previously possessed. And therefore, if, without miraculous interposi- 
tion, a presbyter is capable in such an emergency of imparting to 
another (whether laic or presbyter) the power of transmitting spiritual 
gifts, and, as Epiphanius would say, of begetting fathers to the church, 
he must have been equally capable of imparting it before the emer- 
gency occurred, ‘This is well put by Scrivener in his “ Actio in 
Schismaticos Anglicanos :"— 

‘“* That such a necessity can be granted, in which lawful ministers can be made by 
those who are not ministers, or be created or ordained by ministers who have no law- 
ful and ordinary power, I have not yet, after the most diligent search, been able to 
discover from scripture or ecclesiastical tradition. But I wish these doctors would 
in a peaceable discourse explain what may be the efficacy of that extreme necessity 
of which some speak. Do they not (at least so they seem to me) feign that to those 
labouring under extreme necessity there springs up a new power, which they did not 
at all possess before the necessity occurred ? Nothing surely can be more vainly 
imagined. He, therefore, who teaches that power of ordaining a presbyter is simply 
absent from a minister, by what means will he allow it to be infused by urgent 
necessity? For necessity does not simply furnish any one with a new power, it 
merely removes external impediments; and that axiom which sophists misapply in 
this argument, ‘‘ what ought not to be done, when done is valid,” has no relevancy 
whatever when the doubt is concerning the original power itself, and whether the 
effect be real or fictitious. Since, therefore, we deny, both that there is power in 
the ordaining ministers, and that any effect has been produced by their ordination, 
why do they weary our ears with the vain clamour of the aforesaid canon, and con- 


tend that an action has been done valid/y, which we deny, and which they do not prove, 
to have been done at all,”’* 





* ‘* Fortius adhue nos constringere videntur testimoniis tam Pontificiorum in- 
signium, quam theologorum nostra ecclesia, qui tam seriptis quam praxi asseruerunt 
presbyteris potestatem ordinativam ; extrema saltem necessitate exigente. Quibus 
hactenus ego assentior ; Licere, scil. fidelium cuivis gregi omni legitimo ministerio 
destituto, aliquem ex Laica conditione deligere in Evangelii annunciationem, et Co 
hortationem ad mores pios. Ad sacramenta autem tractanda, qui ausim ego similiter 
affirmare, quum Lutherus, et Calvinus, et Perkinsius diserte seribunt irrita omnia 
esse sacramenta que a legitimo ministro non peraguutur ! nee baptismo quidem ex- 
cepto. Dari autem posse istiusmodi necessitatem, qua a non ministris fieri_possint 
ministri legitimi, vel a ministris absque legitima potestate et ordinaria, crear, ordi~ 
narique, nondum a seripturis, aut traditione ecclesiarum scrutamine diligentissimo 
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There is, I apprehend, but too much reason to fear that such men 
as Hooker and Bishop Hall, (and Mr. Faber could easily have adduced 
many more,) in their anxiety to maintain a friendly union with the 
foreign churches, and thus, by making common cause, to strengthen 
this church and enfeeble the papacy, have deeply injured the cause of 
that truth which they loved and powerfully defended. Instead of 
neutralizing the force of their own invincible arguments in this process 
of temporizing expediency, had they uniformly and undeviatingly main- 
tained the doctrine which they proved to be the on/y doctrine of scrip- 
ture or the primitive church, | cannot but believe that the truth would 
have prevailed far more, or, more truly, have suffered far less, than it has, 
and the reformation have stood in a very different position, both here 
and on the Continent. From first to last, the obvious policy of the 
papal court has been to prevent protestant Europe from becoming 
united on the basis of antiquity ; and I question if there be anything 
which has better served its purpose than this fiction of an inevitable 
necessity. I am not new in my judgment of this theory. To quote 
our admirable Bishop ‘Taylor once more :— 

‘** But then, are all ordinations invalid which are done by mere presbyters, without 
a bishop? What think we of the reformed churches? For my part, 1 know not 
what to think. ‘The question hath been so often asked, with so much violence and 
prejudice, and we are so bound by public interest to approve all that they do, that 
we have disabled ourselves to justify ourown. For we were glad at first of abettors 
against the errors of the Roman church; we found these men zealous in it; we 
thanked God for it, as we had cause; and were willing to make them recompence, 
by endeavouring to justify their ordinations ; not thinking what would follow upon 
ourselves, But now it is come to that issue, that our own episcopacy is thought not 
necessary, because we did not condemn the ordinations of their presbytery. Why is 
not the question rather, what we think of the primitive church, than what we think 
of the reformed churches? Did the primitive church and fathers do well in con- 
demning the ordinations made by mere presbyters? If they did well, what was a 
virtue in them isno sin in us. If they did ill, from what principle shall we judge of 
the right of ordinations ?”* 

This whole subject, Iam persuaded, deserves a far more attentive 
consideration than it has ever yet received, ‘The churches which re- 
nounced episcopacy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have 
ever since been departing further and further from the truth of the 





investigare contigit. Quanta autem extreme necessitatis, quas depredicant non- 
nulli, vires sint, utinam tandem pacato commentario explicent hi doctores. Anne 
quod, (saltem mibi videntur) aflingant subsilire statim potestatem extrema necessitate 
laborantibus, novam, et que nequaquam prius subesset, quam necessitas accideret ? 
Nihil equidem vanius excogitari possit. Qui ergo simpliciter abesse facultatem 
ordinandi presbyterum, a ministro docet ; quo pacto ab urgente necessitate infundi 
assentiet? Necessitas enim non simpliciter nova instruit quempiam potestate, sed 
impedimenta externa tollit tantum ; et illud axioma, quo in hac causa sophistw abutun- 
tur, seil. Quod fieri non debet factum valet, nullum omnino locum habet, ubi de 
prima potentia dubitatur ; et, an effectus revera, vel ficta duntaxat fit. Negato igitur 
tam ministris consecrantibus potestatem in esse, quam productum aliquem effectum, 
quorsum vano strepitu aures nostras verberant praedicti canonis, et valide factum con- 
tendunt, quod nos ne factum quidem esse atlirmamus, nec isti demonstrant.”"— Apologia 
particularis pro Ecclesia Anglicana, seu Actio Historico Scholastica contra Novissimos 
Schismaticos Anglicanos. Authore Matthwo Serivenero, Presbytero. Lond. 1672. 
Ato. pp. 66, 67. : 
* Episcopacy Asserted, scet. xaxil. See also Serivener, p. 69. 
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gospel. Our church, which once seemed destined by the Almighty to 
restore the doctrine and government of the primitive church to the 
whole of Christendom, has lost much of her power and influence by 
the futile attempts of too many eminent (but in this particular, I fear, 
most mistaken) men to consolidate a union among protestants at the 
expense of what they believed to be catholic truth, and in direct op- 
position to what they themselves had demonstrated to be “ the constant 
voice of Christendom, declaring ordinations made by presbyters to 
be null and void in the nature of the thing.” * All they effected by 
this compromise of principle is, to supply topics of extenuation for the 
very schisms against which they were writing, the very schisms by 
which the energy and union of the reformation is frittered to pieces, 
and arguments and declarations for such writers as Mr. Faber. They 
descended from their high position in order, no doubt, that they might 
raise others. ‘The attempt ended, as such attempts must ever end, in 
lowering their own tone of principle, without in the least improving 
those whom they had hoped to serve. The only bond of Christian 
unity is, Christian truth. The only weapon which can overthrow the 
powers of falsehood is, that faith which boldly and unflinchingly puts 
forward truth, and leaves results and consequences to Almighty God. 
Dear Sir, most truly yours, JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, 
Trinity College, Dublin, Feb. 8th, 1839. 
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WALDENSES, IN WHAT SENSE HARETICI, 


Sirn,—The same circumstances which prevented my sooner seeing 
Mr. Gilly’s letter of December last, led to my citing a passage of the 
Croisade, &c., in ignorance that he had previously quoted it. 

As he is not a controversialist, (from which I understand that he has 
nothing to do with this astonishing paradox about the apocalyptic 
witnesses,) he can certainly have no object in colouring the truth of 
this matter. The interest he takes in the modern Vaudois cannot 
surely make him desirous of believing that they are the same in 
discipline and doctrine as the Pauperes de Lugduno were in the 
twelfth century. He might as well desire that his Anglican parish- 
ioners of this day should have been just such six hundred years ago, 
as desire to find the presbyterians of the Calvinistic reformation ex- 
isting in the same shape in the heart of the middle ages. ‘There is 
no motive whatever (if once we are rid of the Witnesses) for even 
wishing to establish a point which has so little appearance of proba- 
bility. 

I have not the book of Alanus by me, but only extracts from it 
made some years ago. ‘That the Waldenses are called by him here- 
tict and Waldo an haresiarch, I will admit. I dare say it has been 
done often and by many. And I will endeavour to point out in what 
sense Alanus, and perhaps others, seem to have called them so ; and 
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in what sense also Alanus, and the Inquisitors, and the Provengal 
poets, at the same time declared them not to be so. 

Every person who separated at any time from the main and catholic 
body of the church to follow the suggestions of a particular leader was 
a chooser, or haireticos, and every such leader was an heeresiarch, or 
leader of the free choice. This might arise in two ways,—on points of 
discipline or authority, and on points of creed or doctrine, a as distin- 
guished from the former ; for 1 do not say that points concerning 
church authority may not be important points of doctrine. Heretic 
and sectary are perfect synonymes, for no difference can be found 
between choosing a peculiar leader and following one. If, therefore, 
a certain Thompson preaches the unlawfulness of wearing a surplice, 
and the duty of separating from a church in which surplices are worn, 
and I accordingly separate myself and follow him, I become a Thomp- 
sonian heretic, by virtue of the choice I have presumed to make for 
myself, and a Thompsonian sectary by following him. To say that 
the W alde ‘nses were heretics was merely affirming the one fact of 
which their whole history consisted—viz., that they were a sect. 

Nevertheless, a distinction has always been observed between the 
schismatic (that is to say, the man who is a heretic, or chooser, merely 
as to modes of communion, ministration, and church discipline,) and 
the herectic, absolutely so called, who rejects the essential (or sup- 
posed essential) articles of belief, So the presbyterians were schis- 
matics, and the Socinians heretics. 

‘There can, I think, be no doubt that in this latter and distinctive 
sense the term heretic is applied to the Paulician Dualists of Langue- 
doc, and withheld from the schismatic and ascetic enthusiasts of 
Waldo. It is evident that both Latin scholars, ecclesiastical tribunals, 
and vernacular minstrels, were agreed to distinguish the sect or 
he resy of JW aldenses from the sect or heresy of heretics. It is a most 
importi unt fact; and if Mr. Gilly cannot solve it be ‘tter, he must 
acquiesce in the above solution of it. Had the work been before me, 
I should have given this explanation in the first instance; otherwise, 
1 am under no mistake on the main point. 

It follows of necessity that Waldo had taught no material points of 
pure doctrine, falling under the anathema of the church. The remain- 
ing question is, what points will fall within that exception? And that 
requires more learning than | have ready at command. He clearly 
could not have denied the inspiration of scripture, the divinity and 
incarnation of the consubstantial Word, the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, &c. It is equally clear (independent of all the testimony to 
that effect) that he could not have partaken in the condemned 
opinions of Berengarius concerning the holy eucharist. And I do not 
believe that any persons could have denied the mediation of the 
Virgin, the saints, and good angels, and yet have come off with the 
character of simple schismatics, untainted with heresy. 

It isan undeniable truth, that the ecclesiastical powers regarded 
them as disobedient children, and dangerous contemners of authority, 
but not as persons in whose hands the then established dogmas of 
faith had suffered. That makes an end of the whim of their bearing 
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their testimony for 1260 years, devouring their enemies, shutting uy 
heaven that it should not rain, lying dead for three years and a half’ 
coming to life again, and ascending to heaven in a cloud. Both the 
old Pauperes and the Vaudois from Switzerland are respectable com. 
munities in certain respects, but they seem to have differed in their 
characters, opinions, and errors, in no slight degree, if human testi- 
mony, and the favourable testimony of enemies, be entitled to credit. 
At all events, the former were essentially and notortously distinct 
from their pretended co-witness, the Albigeois. 

Mr. Gilly’s work will be interesting, the more so for the labour and 
delay he bestows on it; always providing, that it is not composed in 
the spirit of an advocate and panegyrist. 

Alanus was an eminent man in his day, very learned in its learning, 
and a high authority for what was passing around him. His Latin 
poetry was long celebrated, and byno means of a low order, An atten- 
tive reader may detect, under the guise of poetical imagination, errors 
and delusions of a most antichristian tendency in the heart of Alanus. 
But his life and outward professions were, I believe, entirely orthodox. 
Of caBapds, or any other Greek words, he certainly is not likely to 
have known anything; and Greek criticism has nothing to do with 
the estimate of a Latin schoolman’s merits. That the heretics of his 
day osculabantur posteriora cati was a statement of fact which it 
would, in my judgment, be more cautious not to term an absurdity.* 
If testimony, the basis of historical belief, may be contemptuously 
trampled, then any people may be anything their advocates please. 
The Templars were notorious in Kurope and the East above all other 
orders for their pride, treachery, and licentiousness. But when the 
Prior of Montfaucon and the Chevalier Noffo dei Noffodei had 
divulged their strange heresies and loathsome vices, and the papal see 
had condemned and dissolved the order, it gradually became the 
fashion of both free-thinkers and protestants to pretend that they were 
innocent. It is sharp practice with the pope in this particular respect ; 
for if he supports and encourages the religious orders, he is a Baby- 
lonian villain for so doing; and if he suppresses a religious order 
because of its crimes and abominations, he is a still worse tyrant for 
doing that. But more recent antiquarian researches have too clearly 
established the apostasy and disgusting extravagances of those knights, 
One of the formal charges against them was, quod adorabant quem- 
dam catum sibi quandoque in congregatione apparentem. (Dupuy. p. 45.) 
No part of the charges is more clearly verified aliunde ; for few monu- 
ments of them can be seen without the mystical catus keeping watch 
at the feet of the knight’s crossed legs. As to their mode of adoring 
this beast, nothing is stated in the charge; but, whatever it was, it 
could scarcely be more abominable than their mystical salutation 
of each other, which was of such a nature as to justify the worst 
suspicions, The sculptured devices and strange written inscriptions 
of this fraternity, epi rod rpwxrov, would suffice to convict them in 
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® Had it been a calumny, it would still have been nothing like an absurdity. A 
schoolman (to do them justice where they excel) would not have so termed it. 
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those respects, even if Sir Noffo and Montfaucon had carried their 

secrets to the grave. Long afterwards (I think it was full two centu- 

ries later) the sorcerers or sabbatarians of Zugarramurdi, and other 

Basque villages of the Pyrenees, became the subject of inquiry. They 

were a sect of Ophites or Satanists, who endeavoured to propitiate the 

devil by a ceremony called the Sabbath of Satan. In their depo- 

sitions they gave themselves credit for many surprising operations of 
sorcery, for which they will not obtain credit with many.* But they 

were agreed on this point, that there was a he-goat in their place of 
meeting, which they adored as Satan, and that they all of them osew- 

labantur posteriora hirci. We may venture to say that Noffo and the 
prior did not frame their depositions upon anything that Alanus had 
written about the Cathari, near 150 years before; and that the sab- 
batarians of Biscay had no knowledge of either. I regard no fact 
in connexion with the wicked aberrations of magic more certain 
than this obscene veneration of a quadruped. And if Alanus had never 
spoken a word less true than was the existence of that degrading 
superstition, he would have deserved the praises that were somewhat 
too lavishly bestowed on him. That he was correct in supposing that 
some of the several sects called Cathari were of the number of those 
who made use of such orgies, | know no reason to deny ; certainly, no 
pretext for treating him with any derision. I am disposed not to 
augur very well of historical labours carried on in that spirit, because 
it is apt to lead us into making history to our wishes instead of 
writing it. Yours, &e. A. H. 


ON CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Sirk,—The question asked by one of your correspondents in your last 
number, “ What constitutes a church society ?” will be best answered 
by another—* What constitutes a church?” And the answer to 
his question will then probably take something of this form :—<A 
church society is a society episcopally governed, as the church is, and 
promoting, in union with the church, the glory of God in the salvation 
ofman. ‘To be truly a church society, therefore, it must have these 
two notes—subjection to the rule of bishops, and an evangelical object. 
Suppose a society in this country to want the first of these marks—not 
to have the bishops at its head, yet at the same time to be composed 
exclusively of churchmen, and to employ in its service episcopally- 
ordained ministers only, which, I believe, is the case of the Church 
Missionary Society—is it one of “the church societies?” Surely 
not; correctly speaking, it is at best but “a church-men society.” 
By way of illustration : a chapel is occupied by some seceders from the 
parish church; they meet in it for the purpose of public worship 
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* Indications may be seen of a disposition to inquire, both philosophically, theo- 
logically, and testimonially, into the questions concerning the art magic. Thev 
will obtain fair examination; and whatever fate they may experience, the time is 
nearly past in which human testimony could be crushed by ‘mere vulgar derision. 
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strictly according to the forms of the church, and under an episco- 
pally-ordained minister; but the congregation and the pastor with- 
hold themselves from episcopal jurisdiction: which is truly the church 
society in the parish—that at the chapel, or that in the parish chureh ? 
I do not say that a greater difference does not exist in the case su 
posed than in the case of the Church Missionary Society and the other 
societies; but in principle it is the same, and surely enough so to 
make the title of “the church societies’ strictly appropriate to those 
only that are episcopally governed, as well as pursuing similar objects 
with the church. 

There is another view of this subject, which to some perhaps may 
put the difference between the societies in a still clearer light. A 
church society, to attach to the word church the meaning which it 
properly carries with it, is, in other terms, the church itself in action, 
in one particular department of its operations, for the glory of God in 
the salvation of man. But to be the church in action, it must be the 
whole visible body in one movement. Is it the whole body, if the 
head be wanting? Is it the church, without its bishops? Shall the 
feet say to the head, “ we have no need of you”’ ? 

On this principle, then, no religious society in this country can, 
strictly speaking, be a church-ol-England society if the bishops of the 
church are not at its head. lam, yours &c., JOHN. 


P.S. If 1 might also ask a question of your correspondents, it should 
be, What is the reason that the Church Missionary Society and the 
Pastoral Aid Society olject to placing themselves by constitution under 
the episcopal heads of the church? Ignatius, who was personally in- 
timate with the apostles, and consecrated to his high office by St. Peter 
himself, is express to the point— Let nothing be done without the 
bishop in matters pertaining to the church,” 


ON CHURCH SOCIFTIES. 

Mr. Eviror,—lIf your correspondents “S.I. EB.” and “ A Country 
Parson’ will look to the construction of the Church Missionary 
Society, and the four societies included in the Windsor Union under 
the title of “'The Church Societies,” they will find that there is an 
essential difference in their very constitution. ‘The archbishops and 
bishops of the church are ex officio at the head of the four societies; 
those societies, therefore, are governed on church principles. The 
archbishops and bishops of the church are not ex officio in any power 
at all in the Church Missionary Society ; that society, therefore, is not 
governed on church principles. 

I think that your correspondents will acknowledge that there is a 
difference here in the very constitution of these societies that gives to 
the four societies in question the character of church societies, on 
grounds to which the Church Missionary Society purposely declines 
offering any pretensions. 
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Whether this difference is such as to make subscription to the 
Church Missionary Society unadvisable is a question that will be 
differently determined, But your correspondents will probably allow 
thus much—that, if the principle of obdév ywpis émoxdérov is well 
known to have been one upon which the movements of the primitive 
church turned, we not unreasonably or unkindly use it now as a test 
of what are, and what are not, strictly speaking, “the church so- 
cieties.”’ 

It is, I apprehend, with a view to that very peace and union which 
your correspondents so sincerely desire that these unions of church- 
men are now so generally attempted on grounds upon which we can 
all agree to stand. It is well known that objections are entertained 
to the Church Missionary Society by a large body amongst us; by 
some on one ground, and some on another, but generally to its con- 
stitution,—those that have other objections to urge against it believing 
its errors in conduct to have their origin in its want of proper episcopal 
government, To have included the Church Missionary Society, 
therefore, in the proposal for the union would, in all probability, have 
prev ented the union, It was surely, therefore, the better course to let 
the union be composed of such societies only as, being unobjectionable 
to all, would be cheerfully supported by all. Such a union, in which 
churchmen stand together upon a definite, acknowledged, primitive 
church principle, will lead ultimately, it may be reasonably hoped, to 
one more comprehensive, embracing all societies supported exclu- 
sively by churchmen, and yet admitting none not under the govern- 
ment of the bishops of the church. Iam, &c., C. H. 


P.S. Let me call your correspondents’ attention to the following 
extract from the Bishop of London's last Charge (1838) to his 
Clergy — 

“ The great church societies,—the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the Incorporated Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
for Building and Enlarging Chapels, the National School Society for the Education 
of the Poor, and the Society for supplying Additional Curates in Populous Places,— 
all present distinet and unquestionable claims upon the liberality of churchmen...... 
I mark these societies more particularly as being framed in strict accordance with the 


principles of our ecclesiastical polity, and as being under the direct and effectual superin- 
tendence of the bishops of our church.’ 


ON CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Sir, —In the January number of your periodical, “ A Country Par- 
son” asks, “Is there any real ground for saying that the Society for 
Promoting the Gospel in Foreign Parts is one whit more a church 
society than the Church Missionary Society ?’’ (page 71. ) He then 
appears to take it for granted, that an answer in the negative must be 
returned, because the parties concerned i in the formation of the Society 
for Promoting the Gospel in Foreign Parts might not have been ex- 
clusively of the episcopal bac ei and because several bishops now sup- 
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port the Church Missionary Society. (page 72.) Now I submit that 
this is altogether beside the question. In order to try the merits of 
the two societies, we are not to regard so much who were the founders 
of the one, or who are among the supporters of the other, as what is the 
principle which distinguishes the constitution of each. By reference, 
then, to the rules of the two societies a wide difference in this respect 
at once presents itself. I would first draw the attention of your 
readers to the 24th rule of the Society for Promoting the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, whereby it is enacted— 

“ That every missionary, catechist, and schoolmaster in the employment of the 


society be subject to the ecclesiastical authority of the country in which they may be 
placed.” . 


And to rule 26, which directs — 


‘* That no catechist or schoolmaster be allowed to read prayers or sermons, unless 
he be first nominated by the missionary and licensed by the bishop or other chief eecle- 


siastical authority,” 

We here perceive the Church principle, “ Do nothing without the 
bishop,” [Ep. Ignat. to Tral.| expressly enforced. But from the 
Church Missionary Society this principle is carefully excluded ; for it 
is worthy of notice, that throughout the whole of its thirty-two rules 
the name of bishop is not once mentioned, nor the office once recognised. 
Have we not then substantial ground for saying that the Soctety for 
the Propagation of the Gospelin Foreign Parts is, and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society is not, a church society ? Little to the purpose is the 
assertion of * A Country Parson,” that ** the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, both its managers and its agents, have uniformly shewn a wil- 
ling obedience to church authority, and a reasonable submission to 
ecclesiastical order and discipline,” (page 72;) for inasmuch as this 
obedience and submission are not enforced by any standing rule of 
the society, they can only be permissive, and what the society may 
choose to permit at one time it may choose to withhold at another ; it, 
in short, merely yields as a matter of courtesy what, were it a church 
society, it would feel itself bound to render as a matter of duty. 

The absence, however, of church principle in the constitution of the 
society has, notwithstanding your correspondent would lead us to 
helieve the contrary, been really productive of very serious incon- 
venience in the church, as the following extracts from the corres- 
pondence of Dr. Middleton, the late Bishop of Calcutta, too plainly 
shew :— 

‘* A church missionary here has advertised for a congregation at Garden Reach, 
within four miles of Calcutta, recommending himself by his being regularly ordained 


in the church of England ; though he has no licence, and is actually under no bishop.” — 
Le Bas, Life of Middleton, vol, i. p. 398. 


Again— 


‘¢ Ifthe Church Missionary Society will supply ordained clergymen wherever they 
are wanted, the company may be relieved indeed from a heavy expense ; but then 
what becomes of the bishop's jurisdiction? Not one of these missionaries are licensed by 
me, or known otherwise than as a person sent out to convert the heathen, and yet the 
conversion of the heathen is with missionaries of almost all classes but a secondary 
concern ; it is laborious, and obscure and hopeless work, compared with preaching in 
English among Europeans. In this way in a few years there will be a bishop in 
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India with hardly any clergy, and a numerous clergy not acknowledging episcopal juris- 
diction,”—Ibid. p. 401. 

These extracts need no comment. But it is not in the church 
abroad only that the society is calculated to produce inconvenience. 
It adopts a course of conduct, for the purpose of increasing its funds, 
which must prove highly detrimental to the interests of the church at 
home. lL allude to the practice of holding some of its district meetings 
in parishes, not only without the concurrence of the parochial clergy- 
men, but in direct opposition to their expressed wishes, and in defiance 
of their remonstrance. Now, to say nothing of the interference in 
another man’s sphere, and the violation of the precept which our Lord 
declares to be “the law and the prophets,” of which the clerical 
members, and more particularly the clerical deputation, of the society 
attending such meetings must unavoidably be guilty, is it not plain 
that the society by such a proceeding inflicts a serious injury on the 
clergyman of the parish, and on the people entrusted to his care ? 

Suppose the following case: A meeting of the society in question is 
announced by the usual placards to be held in a certain parish. As it 
is a meeting of a church missionary society, the parochial clergyman 
is, of course, expected to give it his countenance and support. The 
meeting however takes place, and the clergyman, not approving of the 
principles of the society, does not preside, and is not even present. 
His parishioners naturally inquire the reason. He has not an oppor- 
tunity of explaining his views to all, and he is consequently obliged 
to rest under the unjust suspicion of being unfavourable to the mis- 
sionary cause, The probability is, that the affections of some at least 
of his flock are alienated from him, and consequently his influence and 
the success of his ministrations greatly obstructed. Let me then ask, 
could an enemy of the church inflict on her or her minister a more 
serious injury? I‘or my own part, as a parochial clergyman, I would 
rather have to encounter the fiercest opposition of the united band of 
Romish and protestant dissenters than be subjected to the puritanical 
interference of what is called a church society. Better, far better, 
that the citadel should be attacked from without, than that the garri- 
son should be divided and weakened within. 

lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, A Country CLERGYMAN. 


ON CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Sir,— Permit me to refer a late correspondent of yours to a passage in 
Pusey’s work on Baptism, as being explanatory of the distinct prin- 
ciple of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel from that of 
other missionary societies, It commences, “Such also, we may see, 
has been the method of God, for the most part, in extending his 
church hitherto, since its first planting.’ It will be found at the dis- 
tance of about two pages from the end of the third tract—“ Tracts for 
the Times,” vol. ii. p. 207. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, A Constant READER. 
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‘WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHURCH SOCIETY?” 


Sir,—In the number of your Magazine for the first month of this year 
there appear, under the head of * Church Matters,” certain principles 
set forward by the committee of the “ Windsor and Eton Church 
Union Society’’ for the formation of such societies generally. This 
has called forth two letters, by “S. 1. E.,” and by “ A Country 
Parson.” 

As a clergyman of this church of England, anxiously desirous to see 
any church putting forth her full strength, and shewing to the world 
a more perfect pattern of catholic discipline, and consequent vigour, 
than she has hitherto done, 1 earnestly call the attention of my 
brethren to this subject; for convinced I am, that, among the many 
important ecclesiastical matters which now occupy men’s attention, 
the mode of collecting and disposing of funds for church purposes is 
one of the most important. Little as matters of ecclesiastical discipline 
are understood among us at the present day, I believe that no point 
is less understood than the one before us. Men think that so soon as 
some great want in the church presents itself forcibly to their atten- 
tion,—such, for example, as missions to the heathen, or additional 
curates at home,—they may without any breach of order associate with 
a few others, laymen or priests, lay their schemes in the shape of a 
printed circular before the bishops, and then, after having waited, as 
an act of courtesy, some little time for answer, they think they may 
proceed to collect money from all quarters, and, electing a committee 
and secretary from among themselves, dispose of that money as they 
think proper; and, thus constituted, they call themselves a chureh 
society: should they have succeeded in obtaining the name of one or 
two bishops, it is a great gain ; if of six or seven, the secretary then 
acts with all the confidence which the whole delegated episcopate 
could give him; and while he with the committee steer the vessel, the 
approving bishop or bishops are put forward as the figure head, to 
ornament indeed, but not to direct. But should the society not be so 
fortunate as to see their list graced by even one episcopal name, still 
“the work must go on.”’ If the primate and the greater number of 
the bishops have objections to the scheme, it is thought a grievous 
pity that the heads of the church should oppose “so good a work,” 
but it never seems to occur to the newly created committee and 
secretary that they are bound to submit their judgments to that of 
their superiors in all matters which concern the affairs of the church. 
All this, as might be supposed, causes great confusion, as could be 
fully shewn from the proceedings of different societies, which I forbear 
to particularize. ‘The mistake appears to me to consist entirely in 
churchmen not making a proper distinction between an object, and the 
mode of attaining that object. For example, no reasonable man can 
doubt but that pastoral aid was and is greatly needed in England, it 
does not however ¢herefore follow, that a mode of supplying that need 
objected to by the primate, by a great majority of the bishops, and of 
the clergy of England, ought to be persevered in, especially when 
those bishops have opened another way of attaining the same end, of 
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which they and the clergy approve, of which no man could disapprove, 
and which no man ean say is not at least equally efficient towards the 
end in view. In any regularly organized community, what confusion 
would not be made by inde ‘pendent machines acting within the one 
great machine of government! How could the Queen's government 
be carried on, if a// the departments, in all their various ramifications, 
were not under the direct and positive control of the premier and the 
cabinet? It is not many years since a certain noble lord offered to 
build and fit out a frigate, and to present her to the navy service, if 
he might be given the command of her; but his offer was refused. 
Why? Because his lordship was not qualified for such a command ? 
Not at all; he was eminently qualified; but because he was not a 
naval officer; and such a point of discipline and order was of more 
value than a frigate. But what would be said at the Admiralty, or 


what would any man of common sense say, if a certain number of 


half-pay post-captains and landsmen, mourning over the present 
deficient state of our navy, associated themselves together, and formed 
a “Naval Aid § Society,” and, having obtained the approval of some 
old admirals (a thing not very likely, by the way), proceeded to form 
a little fleet of coal- rigs, and such like craft, to co- -operate with her 
majesty’s fleet in the Mediterranean, or the Baltic, or elsewhere ; to 
be under the command of the admiral of that fleet, if he would com- 
ply with their Rules and Regulations,” but not othe rwise; if, however, 
that admiral would not comply with their “ Rules and Regulations,” 
and more than this, objected to their presence altogether, it should 
matter not,—it would be certainly a great pity that ‘he did not better 
understand the wants of her majesty’s service; but the society’s 
missionaries — I beg pardon, officers — must still do their duty. W eneed 
not fear the formation of such a socie ty ; naval officers have too high a 
sense ip se to join it, and Englishme nm have too much common 
sense to give their money for so wild a scheme. Yet this system, 
absurd as it appears, w hen applied to a service where necessary dis- 
cipline is understood, is nevertheless the on/y one adopted in aid of 
our churech—I say the only one, because the principle of all our 
societies is fundame ntally the same, except perhaps the Curate’s Fund. 
And why should this be? Is not the church an organized body ? 
Has she not commanders-in-chief? Is the discipline of the chureh 
militant to be alone disturbed by the irregularities of guerilla troops ? 
. it because her overseers are the only governors in the world who 
‘an bring documentary evidence each of his own personal right to 
govern from divine eommand that their authority is to be disregarded 
whenever it may chance to thwart men’s self-willed fancies ? 

But I will come at once to the question before us. Your corres- 
pondent, “ A Country Parson,” evidently a man of good sense and 
feeling, asks two questions, and they go to the very root of the 
matter: “ What constitutes a church society ? and “which of the 
societies at present in existence are church societies ?’’ The first 
question I will attempt to answer; and when I shall have answered it, 
your correspondent will perce ive that I agree with him in thinking 
that not one of our societies is by its constitution a church society. 
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What, then, constitutes a church society? The example of the 
church in Scotland shall answer. It so happens that in the very 
same number of your Magazine the example is given under the head 
of “ Events of the Month in Scotland’’—but this will only be under- 
stood by a reference to the “ Kcclesiastical Intelligence” in the 
December number: I entreat your readers attentively to consider 
what is there said of the “ Scottish Episcopal Chureh :"’— 

“ A General Synod of the Scottish Episcopal Church was held 
in St. Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh, on the 29th of August 1838,... 
The synod consisted of two chambers—the first of the bishops only ; 
the second of the deans, and a representative of the clergy elected by 
each diocese.... Morning prayer was read,....and an address delivered 
by the Right Reverend the Primus; all the clergy present then joined 
in the holy communion; after which the Primus constituted the 
synod, saying, ‘ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen, By the authority and in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the divine Head of the catholic church, of which we 
form a part, | hereby constitute this assembly, and declare it to be a 
general synod of this church, and therefore competent to consider, 
deliberate upon, and to determine, all questions connected with the 
discipline and government of the church, which may be regularly 
and canonically submitted to our judgment in our legislative and 
judicial capacities.’ The synod having been summoned by the Episcopal 
College in October, 1837, in the course of the past year the clergy of each 
diocese were assembled by their respective bishops, and agreed upon 
various alterations in the canons of the church, which were submitted 
to both chambers of the general synod. Various amendments were 
made in the existing canons, and several new canons enacted ;" 

It is the fortieth of these canons to which | wish to direct atten- 
tion. 


‘© Canon 40. For establishing and maintaining a Society in aid of the Church. 
‘ Whereas in the primitive church and by apostolic order, collections were made 
for the poorer brethren, and for the propagation of the gospel, it is hereby decreed 
that a similar practice shall be observed in the Scottish Episcopal church. Nor 
ought the poverty of the chureh, nor of any portion of it, be pleaded as an objection, 
seeing that the divine commendation is given equally to those who from their 
poverty give a little with cheerfulness and to those who give largely of their abun- 
dance. For this purpose, a society called ‘ The Scottish Episcopal Church Society’ 
shall be formed, the objects of which shall be, Ist, to provide a fund for aged or 
infirm clergymen, or salaries for their assistants, and general aid for congregations 
struggling with pecuniary difficulties ; 2ndly, to assist candidates for the ministry in 
completing their theological studies ; 3rdly, to provide episcopal schoolmasters, books 
and tracts for the poor ; 4thly, to assist in the formation or enlargement of diocesan 
libraries. ‘To promote these important purposes, a certain day shall be fixed upon, 
annually, by every diocesan synod, when a collection shall be made in every chapel 
throughout the diocese, and the nature and object of the society, in reference to 
the existing wants of the church, shall be explained to the people.” 


Here then we see the formation of a church society, properly so 
called; we will now look at it in action, and we shall see the same 
ecclesiastical order and dignity throughout. ‘The account will be 
found in your January number, at the end of “ Events of the Month.” 
Irom that account, which is well worth perusing, it appears that the 
first public meeting of the society was one of the most numerously and 
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respectably attended ever remembered in Edinburgh. The Right 
Reverend the Primus was in the chair, and he was surrounded by 
other bishops and clergymen, together with some distinguished lay- 


_men of the church. The Primus opened the meeting by stating that 


its object “ was to establish the Scottish Episcopal Church Society, as 
provided for in the 40th canon of the episcopal church.” The 
right reverend prelate then detailed the objects for which the 
church thus claimed the contributions of her faithful sons. Other 
bishops followed, whose speeches, together with a very few others, 
was all that was said; a large collection, however, was made on the 
spot, “ and when the apostolic benediction had been given from the 
x oe the meeting separated.” How wonderfully different all this 
from the tumult of Exeter Hall! The society will now proceed 
according to the canon, “ a certain day” will be fixed upon annually 
by every diocesan synod, when a collection” will « be made in every 
chapel throughout the diocese, and the nature and objects of the 
society in reference to the existing wants of the church” will “ be 
explained to the people.” 

Here then is my answer to your correspondent’s question—** What 
constitutes a church society?” 4 general synod of the church alone 
can constitute such a society for a whole national church ; a provincial 
council alone can constitute it for a province, or a diocesan synod 
for a diocese. Such is the view practically taken by the church 
in America, as well as in Scotland, and such has ever been the view 
taken by the catholic church, in every branch of it, except in modern 
Kngland and lreland; and what is the consequence of our acting 
upon this principle, or rather this absence of principle ? we must not 
refuse to make the humiliating avowal. With us, all is confusion, 
while in every other Christian community apostolically governed by 
bishops all is order, unity, and strength. Of us it may be said, (at 
least so far as regards that most fruitful cause of dispute, the disposal 
of charitable funds,) in these days there is “ no king in Israel, but 
every man" does that which is “ right in his own eyes.” It is this 
unauthorized system of wniversal suffrage in our (imiscalled) church 
societies ; it is the one-guinea voters; the making the vote of a 
simple priest or layman equal to that of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; it is this democratic system having been allowed to take the 
place of the divinely appointed oligarchical or aristocratical system 
in the church ; it is the licence given to the inferior clergy and laity 
in these matters, raising them to a level with their spiritual overseers, 
which is the cause of all our trouble and of all our weakness. Hence 
arise those miserable quarrels in the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, from whose meetings the bishops have been forced to 
retire—while nothing but a royal charter preserves the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel from like troubles. The fact of the 
primate and all the bishops belonging to these two societies is the 
only point in which they differ in authority from the Missionary 
Society, and many others of that class; but this fact is only an 
accident, not a necessary part of their constitution; your corres- 
pondent “ A Country Parson” has put this so well and clearly that 
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I need not dwell on it ; but I strongly recommend the attentive perusal 
of his letter to churchmen of all parties, for it will be found to con- 
tain much matter for serious consideration,—more, if I may be allowed 
to say so, than it appears to me the writer himself is aware of. Of 
our two old societies he says, they have no “ exclusive authority ; 
neither of the two older societies seems to have been founded by a 
simultaneous effort of the hierarchy. ‘The bishops do not appear to 
have acted as a body, and then only, I suppose, they can create a 
church society.’’ That this should be the mode practically adopted for 
the formation, or the re-formation, of ald church societies I for one 
fully concur with your correspondent in thinking; for, considering the 
present condition of our church with relation to the state, till we 
shake off our fetters, we must not hope for councils or synods, 
Although, therefore, our spiritual overseers are disunited from their 
lawful counsellors, and the corona presbyterii is wanting to them, 
although pains and penalties of the civil law forbid the “ church’s 
senate,” as S. Jerome calls it, to assemble, yet this should but in- 
crease our readiness to acknowledge by our actions the divine 
authority inalienably inherent in the united voice of the bishops of a 
province, or national church, Again, although our bishops cannot, 
under existing circumstances, meet in the solemn form of a council, 
and therefore cannot act with plenary authority, yet, should we re- 
cognise in their united voice, however expressed, a divine right to 
claim our obedience, such would be, as it were, a willing and reli- 
gious obedience, not forced by fear of punishment in this world, but 
freely rendered through love of a power set over us by the divine 
Head of the church. We should therefore be ready to: submit im- 
plicitly to the college of bishops, where they act “ as a body ;” and 
my firm belief is that, did the bishops so act, did they meet under the 
primate in a solemn manner, declaring that they acted “ by the 
authority and in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the divine Head 
of the catholic church,” it is my firm belief that the inferior clergy 
would gladly obey them in all things, and that the laity would 
cheerfully co-operate in any plans put forward by them for the good 
of the church. It has long been my conviction that did the bishops 
so meet, and determine among themselves for what objects the church 
should call upon the people to contribute, an appeal would be quickly 
made from every pulpit, large funds provided, and placed at their 
disposal, or at the disposal of boards of management appointed by 
them. Surely it is funds, and not societies, that we require; we 
ought to know of but ove society, and that is the church; she may set 
her children’s « feet in a large room ;’’ that is, she may give abundant 
scope to individual prejudices or preferences,—but one order, one go- 
vernment, should reign throughout. Practically, then, in the present 
state of the church of England, might not our principal public charities 
for church objects,—those, that is, which can in any way affect the dis- 
cipline of the church,—might not these be thus managed? I will sup- 
pose the bishops to have assembled under the primate, in virtue of 
their apostolic authority, to deliberate for the good of the church ; 
among other things that would come under their consideration, or per- 
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haps this alone might, would be the subject of church societies ; they 
would look out upon the church, and they would see it a tempestuous 
sea, tossed into conflicting waves by the unrestrained licence of setf- 
willed men; they would see zeal which, were there “a king in 
Israel,” might have been, and might still be, disciplined into an effective 
force, but which, since “every man’’ does what is “right in his own 
eyes,” has been, and still is, thrown away on vain efforts abroad, or, 
worse than that, turned against ourselves to destroy the small remains 
of discipline among us; so that the enemy may look on unmoved, for 
the dragon’s teeth sown by our system of societies have sprung up an 
armed host, whose weapons are turned against each other, rather than 
banded in one firm phalanx against the common enemy. And seeing 
all this, as they most certainly must do, is it presumptuous to suppose 
that they might put out some such declaration, or order, as this fol- 
lowing ?— 


‘* Whereas in the primitive church, and by apostolic order, collections were made 
for the poorer brethren, and for the propagation of the gospel ; and whereas a similar 
practice has been observed in this church of England, but not by apostolic order, 
through the want of which authority not only has much confusion and unchristian 
rivalry ensued in the church, but all efforts to propagate the gospel, either at home 
or abroad, have been deficient in vigour, through want of unity, both in design and 
execution. We, therefore, taking into consideration as well those objects which it 
is the church's duty to promote, as also the diversity of feelings which prompt men 
to devote themselves to different objects of benevolence, do hereby order that funds 
be opened for the purposes under mentioned, all of which the clergy shall be bound 
to bring under the notice of their respective flocks at periods regularly appointed by 
their respective dioeesans; although they are at liberty, and they are exhorted, to 
exert themselves, by devoting their thoughts and labour, more particularly in behalf 
of any of the undermentioned objects towards which they feel more especially moved ; 
but while they are allowed this liberty themselves, they shall take care that the 
people under their charge shall have a like liberty, by having the claims of each 


object fully and frequently set before them. We order, therefore, that funds shall 
be opened— 


1. lor missions to our colonies. 

2. Kor missions to the heathen not under our sovereign. 

3. For the translating and supplying of the Holy Bible. 

4. For the supply of other books and tracts. 

5. For the building of churches, 

§. For the endowment of new churches, and support of additional curates in 
populous places. 

7. For national schools, masters, and mistresses. 


These are the only objects for public charity which we order the clergy to bring 
periodically and earnestly under the attention of the laity. Other objects, of which 
there are many, may best be provided for by private benevolence, or by local or dio- 
cesan regulations. For the fit and efficient management of each of these funds we 
will appoint committees of such charitably disposed persons among the clergy and 
laity, who, being competent, are also willing, to devote a portion of their time and 
labour to promote any of the aforementioned objects; and we exhort the faithful 
members of our church, whose rank, wealth, or talents render them responsible, to 
consider which of these objects they feel most called upon to advance, and then 


let them come forward to aid us, and to co-operate with us in labouring for that 
object.”* 


a — ee a ai ——— . 


* Since writing the above, I have seen the February number of your Magazine : 
there is at the end of that number a paper giving the transactions of “ A Meeting of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland.” It was “ called by his Grace the Lord 
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Such, I am supposing, might be the sort of ordér or declaration 

out by the assembled bishops, and I believe they would be cordixily 
met and supported both by clergy and laity. Men always delight in 
large schemes ; and I believe they delight in them more when put 
before them by proper authority. Thus would one wheel move the 
whole machine, which would ensure a harmony of movement in the 
lesser wheels. The only rivalry that could arise would be, not for 
power as now, but of a generous ambition between the various com- 
mittees appointed by the bishops to advance the interests of that par- 
ticular work committed to their zeal by their superiors; it would be 
like a father dividing the care of his estates between his sons, and en- 
trusting to each his own charge, but all in subjection to himself. The 
bishops would find subordinate machinery ready to their hands for 
many purposes—for the colonies, the Propagation Society ; for church 
building, the Church Building Society; for endowments and curates, 
the Additional Curates’ Fund ; for schools, the National Society. All 
these, except perhaps the Incorporated Society, might easily be re- 
duced to that which they ought to be, mere boards of management 
under the bishops. or the other purposes, for the supply of Bibles 
and other books, it is manifest that the present Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge must be dissolved, and a new committee formed 
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Primate, and held in Dublin, on the 28th day of November, 1838; the following 
statement, with the plan founded upon it, was unanimously approved of.” 


** It is generally known and lamented by the friends of the Irish division of the 
united church of England and Ireland, that the powers of its parochtal ministers, in 
many large and populous parishes, are by no means commensurate with their pro- 
fessional calls. The archbishops and bishops, in the execution of their functions as 
overseers of the church, have taken this defect into their most serious consideration ; 
and they are agreed in opinion that the mode best calculated, under God’s providence, 
to supply the defect, is the institution of a society for maintaining additional curates. 
The plan of such a society has been accordingly framed, and the prelates of the church 
are desirous of submitting it, with all respect and affection, to the consideration of 
their brethren, both of those who are in the other orders of the ministry, and of the 
congregations committed to their charge, earnestly imploring success upon their un- 
dertaking, under the blessing of the great Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. 

“ Signed, on behalf of the assembled prelates, 
“ Joun G. Anmacu, Chairman.” 


Then follow the laws of the society. The primate is president, and all the other 
archbishops and bishops vice-presidents; the business is to be conducted by a com- 
mittee, consisting, besides the president and vice presidents, of such arehdeacons as 
shall be members of the society, and of twenty-four other members, of whom one-half 
shall be clergymen, to be elected by the members at an annual general meeting. With 
the exception of this last universal suffrage clause,—which takes the appointment of 
twenty-four members of the committee out of the hands of the bishops, where alone 
it ought to rest,—with the exception of this clause, we have my theory here actually 
put into practice in the church of Ireland; and if the bishops of that church will only 
follow up this principle, so happily adopted, they may in time direct all the public 
church charities in Ireland. England, then, is now alone left of all the reformed 
branches of the catholic church where the principle in question has not been ted ; 
but in England the Bishop of London has set, in his Metropolitan Chureh Buildi 
Fund, a noble example, worthy of his bold nature, which let us hope will be follow 
out and applied to our whole church, so that we may not be less directed by apos- 
tolic authority, nor less blessed by apostolic order, than the church in America, Scot- 
land, and Treland. 
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under the bishops, before order and submission could be established. 
For missions to the heathen, if your correspondent is not mistaken 
with regard to the present Missionary Society, if “ both its managers 
and its agents have uniformly shewn a willing obedience to church 
authority, and a reasonable submission to ecclesiastical order and dis- 
cipline,” if all this be so, and the same spirit of order and submission 
still pervade its councils, there can be no doubt but that its present 
committee would at once respond to the appeal of the bishops, and 
place itself under their apostolic authority; they would thus prove 
that circumstances alone have hitherto prevented their being a church 
missionary society, and that they really love, not only the name of 
bishops upon their list, but the episcopal power to direct all their oper- 
ations. 

We all know that the rooting out of a vicious system and supplant- 
ing it by a sound one, is a task of greater difficulty than the original 
introduction of a sound one; the bishops of England and Ireland 
would have, therefore, more obstacles to overcome than the bishops of 
Scotland, and one can easily understand that the committees of Exeter 
Hall would at first sight appear to have enjoyed a quasi, though sub- 
stantial, episcopal power too long to give it up at once, when the true 
episcopate desired to re-assume its legitimate functions; yet, either 
the professions of many of them are very insincere, or they would 
cheerfully give place to lawful authority, so long as the objects of their 
zeal were to be equally, if not more effectually, promoted. 

Your correspondent “S, 1. E.,” with very good feeling, laments the 
divisions of parties in our church; but he may rely upon it that, till 
we are under a strong and legitimate government, this strife will con- 
tinue and increase. What else can be expected, where men are left to 
do what is “right in their own eyes?’ ‘The wonder is, not that we 
are divided among ourselves, but that we have kept the outward form 
of unity so long. Having now shewn, I hope not presumptuously, 
what might be, I will say a few words only on what appears to me 

tcbe the safer course for the inferior clergy and the laity to pursue in 
ur present position with regard to (so called) church societies, “ till 
our spiritual fathers can be so happy as to succeed in discharging,” as 
Nelson says, those obligations they lie under of restoring to the church 
that discipline she has a right to, and which is “ sufficiently explained 
to us by the practice of the primitive and apostolical church.” When- 
ever then a society, old or new, can in any way affect the discipline or 
character of the church at large, —as, for example, must the Missionary, 
the Pastoral Aid, and the Reformation Societies,—then we should not 
join it unless it has received the sanction of the primate, and of at least 
the majority of the bishops, because it is manifest that no individuals 
of the episcopal college, except the archbishops, ought to have any 
authority, as bishops, in a scheme which can affect any diocese beyond 
their own. ‘The same principle, of course, would apply to a society 
affecting the church in one diocese only; there the bishop must be our 
guide. Let a man honestly cousider the objects of societies so cireum- 
stanced, and then, if he can, satisfy his conscience that he is justified 
in keeping alive differences, and endangering the discipline of the 
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church, on the plea that these objects are not of sufficient extent. 1 
grant that it would be well if our church imitated the “ missionar 
zeal” of “the church of Rome;” but till the heads of our church thin 
fit to send out, not a few poor priests, but real missions, capable not 
only of converting the heathen, but also of setting up the church 
among them, and permanently establishing it,—till the heads of our 
church see fit to send out missionary bishops, with attendant priests 
and deacons, to convert the heathen,—till such time, surely the mil- 
lions and millions of heathen under our government, hitherto wholly 
neglected, because the Propagation Society cannot find the means, 
surely these millions, I say, might suffice for our zeal. Again, does a 
man desire to subscribe, or to excite others to subscribe, to a fund for 
the supplying the Bible, and nothing but the Bible, he will find a 
column in the list of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
to which any Christian may subscribe as safely to his conscience as to 
the Bible Society itself. But why dwell on this point? ‘Thanks to 
the pastoral care of our venerable and beloved primate, there is not a 
single public want in our church, at home or abroad, nor, as far as our 
first duties are concerned, among the heathen, to which we may not 
minister, each man after his degree, through channels authorized by 
the sanction of that revered prelate, and by, not the majority, but the 
whole body, of our spiritual overseers. 

Still I admit that we need a more direct control, and till we are 
under such, churchmen will not, whatever they ought to do, they will 
not “avoid acrimonious collision with each other;’’ if they did, it 
would be the first time in the history of the world where men left 
without government did so. I believe that we are all prepared to 
fall into our ranks, and shew a steady front to the enemy, whenever 
we hear the word of command; but ¢é/ that is given there.will be the 
strife of words, and the clashing of swords, and the weakness of dis- 
order within the camp. 

This letter is far too long, but the subject is a long one. In conclue 
sion, let me strongly recommend your readers to peruse attentively an 
article in the “ British Critic’ of January, 1837, called Keclesialogy, 
and another of April, 1837, headed “ Bishop Hobart ;” they will there 
find this important subject ably, if not fully, handled. With an apo- 
logy for the length of this letter, I beg to remain, yours &e. WwW. 


THE WINDSOR AND ETON CHURCH UNION SOCIETY. 


Sir,—The reason which appears to have influenced the good people of 
Windsor in the selection of those which they call the “ four great 
societies of the church of England,” to form the “ Windsor and Eton 
Church Union Society,” is to me sufficiently obvious. Three of these 
are incorporated societies ; and the other, “ the Society for Promotin 

Christian Knowledge,” has so long been entitled to the respect an 

the patronage of every true churchman, that the union would have 
been incomplete had that been omitted. 
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“ A Country Parson’? seems to think that the Church Missionary 
Society ought to have been included, and has sought information— 
Ist, as to “ what constitutes a church society; and, 2nd, “ which 
of the societies at present in existence are church societies.” (No. 86, 

. 70. 

F The answers to these questions are short. As to the first, we would 
say, that constitutes a church society which is placed under the imme- 
diate control of the bishops (as bishops) of our apostolic church. 
As to the next, without going further, we would say, that the four 
societies which form the Windsor Church Union may be asserted to be 
most unquestionably church societies, because they are placed under 
this episcopal government. 

In page 73, your correspondent further inquires, “ whether there be 
any real authority for a person to say that the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts is the orthodox and church 
society, and to deny to the Church Missionary Society the same cha- 
racter ?” How far it was desirable to make the inquiry, the “ Country 
Parson” must answer ; but certainly there does not appear any reason 
ba it should not be answered, nor any difficulty in answering it. 

he Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is by charter placed 
under the immediate control of the bishops of the church, by virtue of 
their office as bishops, without any regard to their being subscribers or 
not. In the laws and regulations of the Church Missionary Society, this 
recognition of episcopal authority is not made, nor even hinted at; on 
the contrary, has not this society objected to its missionaries and cate- 
chists being placed under episcopal jurisdiction in the West Indies, 
and endeavoured to evade (at least) the power of the bishops on some 
most material points of ecclesiastical discipline? In proof of this, I 
refer “ A Country Parson” to the memorial which was addressed by 
the Church Missionary Society to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the correspondence which took place upon this subject in the years 
1833 and 1834. 

Before I close this letter, I should much like to ask your corre- 
spondent, what constitutes a “ reasonable submission to ecclesiastical 
order and discipline ?”’ (p. 72.) The power of the bishops is limited by 
scripture, and custom, and law, to those things which are reasonable. 
But as some people form their opinions of the reasonableness of things 
from their own conceits, without reference to these authorities, and as 
the Church Missionary Society seems to have adopted this rule in the 
case to which I have referred, I trust your correspondent will think 
that their attempts to innovate in a matter which constitutes the very 
foundation of a church society was unreasonable and improper ; and 
therefore that it is “ proved, not assumed,” (p. 73,) from this, as 
from other points, that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts is the church society. 


I am, Sir, yours, H. T. T. 
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PREACHING IN GOWNS. 


Dear Siz,—If no more satisfactory answer should reach your hands 
the following contributions towards one may interest some of your 
correspondents. I do not think that preaching in gowns is a rag of 
puritanism, because the same practice obtains at Rome in the present 
day. The words of Hooker may be accounted for by a usage pre- 
valent even now in many country churches where there is no vestry, 
and consequently the surplice is worn in preaching. The origin of 
that vestment being a reluctance to minister at the altar in garments of 
animal fabric, and a desire to imitate the Jewish hierarchy in so pure 
and reverential a custom, no reasonable grounds seem to exist for 
retaining it when we address a congregation ex cathedra, and converse 
not with God but our fellow men. ‘To make this contrast more pro- 
minent, I suspect, the preacher always wore his cap before his 
audience, whether within walls or without, until the schoolmaster 
taught him better manners. 

That the practice of preaching without a surplice was established in 
1562, that is, before puritanism had produced separation, and while the 
unsettled state of the church made it lawful for every man to speak his 
mind, is clearfrom the fourth petition of “ certain of the synod” of that 
year, “ that all ministers in their ministry use a grave and comely 
side garment, as they commonly do in preaching.”’ What resem- 
blance this bore to “ the long gown close at the hands” enjoined by 
Archbishop Parker, in 1564, I cannot tell, but it seems probable that 
the full-sleeved gown is the same, tucked up for convenience to the 
elbows. It may comfort Miltopareos to learn that this gown, worn 
by men who had been at no university, “ but only one year in my 
Lord of Canterburie’s house,” was bitterly reviled by the puritans ; 
and if he should fall in with the “ Pleasaunt Dialogue between a 
Soldiour of Barwick and an English Chaplain,” he will find that this 
very gown was one of the cruelest oppressions attempted by those in 
power on the lamb-like nonconformists. Nor can we wonder that 
such hot men should complain of being forced to “ weare their armes 
in their gowns whether it were hot or colde.”’ If 1 remember right, 
in a robe called the Geneva gown, not unlike the dress-gown of an 
Oxford gentleman-commoner, but open nearly to the shoulder, this 
inconvenience is obviated. I am, &c. S. 1. BE, 


ON MINISTERS WEARING THE SCARF AND THE GOWN. 


Sir,—Your correspondents on the subject of ecclesiastical vestments 
will find most, if not all, the information furnished by the rules of the 
church on that subject in p. 39 of the number for July, 1834, On 
the subject of scarfs, 1 must maintain, till better informed, that the 
canons and rubrics furnish no information whatever, in themselves ; 
and for this simple reason, that both in the 58th and in the 74th canon, 
the only place where ¢ippets are mentioned, they are spoken of as a 
substitute for hoods. This is distinctly stated in the 58th canon, and 
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implied in the 74th. The tippet, then, I imagine to have been some- 
thing like a round tippet worn by children, and, when in fashion, by 
ladies. At least, I have seen such an article of dress worn by the 
clergy of the cathedral of Pisa. And if lined with coloured silk, and 
turned up, as theirs is, it might indicate the degree quite as effectually 
as a hood. The scarf, therefore, appears to me to be retained simply 
by custom, and we must go to other sources for information respecting 
it. The 58th canon, which “ B. G.”’ quotes, directly contradicts his 
statement, for it says not a syllable of ¢ippets, except for non- 
graduates, 

With regard to the first question of “ B. D.,”’ it will be seen, by 
comparing the rubric of 2 Edward VI., and the 58th canon, that every 
clergyman, in reading prayers, in the sacraments, and other rites of the 
church, must wear a surplice (in 2 Ed. VI. matrimony is omitted) ; 
that at such times graduates are to wear their hoods, and non- 
graduates may wear a tippet, not of silk ; that in preaching, clergymen 
in general are at liberty to omit the surplice ; but by the 25th canon, 
heads of collegiate churches, and cathedral dignitaries, must wear it 
on that occasion likewise ; and that (by the rubric, 2 Ed. V1.) every 
clergyman should use his hood in preaching. This is done or not, in 
St. Mary's, Oxford, according to certain rules Parochial clergymen, 
therefore, should wear their hoods at all times, and their surplices in 
public ministrations in general; but they are left to their own dis- 
cretion as to wearing them when they preach, Custom, I imagine, 
would decide persons to preach in their gowns in general ; but, per- 
sonally, I preach in surplice for convenience whenever I administer 
the holy communion. In country places, ] have often, when young, 
seen clergymen preach in surplice. 

As to our authority for wearing gowns at all, it will be seen by the 
74th canon that all clergymen are required to wear them whenever 
they appear in public; and a fortiori in church. As to the fashion of 
the gown, we are referred to university practice; but the gown con- 
fined at the wrist, (mentioned in the canon) does not answer to any 
of our university apparel, nor the wide-sleeved gown to any such 
thing as our B.A. and M.A. gowns. So that this canon appears to 
be entirely obsolete ; at least as a whole, and in practice. 

I leave to others to sift the history of the ait upon which it ap- 
ee to me that our church rules say nothing at all. The tippet 

ing the substitute for a hood, appears to me decisive that the 
scarf is not the tippet. I think it will appear that it is the stole; and 

ifso, every clergyman must be equally at liberty to wear it. 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, J. B 
Leigh, Jan. 1839. 





N. 


ON CHURCH VESTMENTS. 


Sirn,—With respect to the wearing of scarfs, mentioned by your cor- 
dent in the January number of this year, is it not the correct 
notion that properly they are the dress or ornament of doctors in 
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divinity, but that out of the university they are allowed by courtesy to 
chaplains, and dignitaries, and likewise to bachelors in divinity who 
are of standing to take the degree of D.D., and have kept an exercise 
for it, as being inceptors in divinity, just as incepting masters of arts 
assume certain privileges before they are created ? C.C.. 





ON CHURCH VESTMENTS. 


Sirn,—I have read the article on “ Ecclesiastical Vestments’’ which 
has lately appeared in your Magazine with great pleasure, as it con- 
firms me in my practice of wearing over my surplice, not only the 
hood of my degree, but also the scarf or tippet ordered by the canons, 
as a priest. 

I am also one of the few clergymen who wear the square cap to 
church, in obedience to the same canon which gives directions respect- 
ing the gown, cassock, &c.; and I earnestly recommend all my 
reverend brethren to do so likewise. 

There is, however, one other vestment now become obsolete, but for 
the revival of which I am very anxious, and that is the cope, which 
the canon orders to be worn by the principal minister at the celebra- 
tion of the holy communion. Now, constituted as human nature is, I 
must think, with the apostolical Bishop Jebb, that “ these things, though 
at first sight they may appear unimportant, are nevertheless of utmost 
moment.” ‘Therefore it would surely be desirable that, at the perform- 
ance of the most solemn rite in the church, the officiating minister 
should wear that particular vestment which, as a mark of distinction, 
is never to be used in parish churches at any other time, 

To this end, if any of your correspondents would have the kindness 
to inform me in your Magazine of what shape, colour, and material, the 
cope for the officiating minister at the holy communion should be, they 
will greatly oblige your constant reader, 

A Country Parisu Paige, 


ON SOME PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW MARRIAGE 
ACT, 


Sir,—I beg, through the medium of your Magazine, to propose a ques- 
tion which is not dictated by mere idle curiosity or a desire to express 
an opinion concerning the process which has been lately substituted as 
a supposed equivalent for the ordinance of holy matrimony, but is pro- 
posed in order to satisfy myself and others, whom I have consulted on 
the subject without receiving a satisfactory answer, what ought to be the 
practice of the clergy in a case which I am confident will before long 
be of no unfrequent occurrence, in those districts (which, however, are 
happily few) where persons have been found who have availed them- 
selves of the permission of a recent act to be united by a civil contract ata 
registrar's office. The case I allude to is as follows: —A mun and woman 
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have been united by civil contract without the offices of the church. 
Subsequently becoming impressed with a stronger sense of religious 
duty, and entertaining conscientious scruples concerning the manner 
of their union, they come to the clergyman of their parish to inquire 
whether they cannot still be married according to the rites and cere- 
monies of the church. 

What, under such circumstances, is to be the conduct of a clergyman 
who believes that their former contract, however sanctioned by human 
laws, is invalid in the sight of God? 

Ist. Can he legally proceed to marry them according to the ordi- 
nance of the church, without taking any notice of the former contract ? 

2ndly. If so, and the marriage takes place after bans, is the woman 
to be designated by her maiden name, or by that of her supposed 
husband ? 

3rdly. If there is any impediment to such a course, what advice is 
it the duty of the clergyman to give the parties under such circum- 
stances ? 

If any of your numerous and able correspondents can give satisfac- 
tory answers to these queries, they will oblige, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, M.E.Y.N. 


MR. PERCEVAL IN REPLY TO MR. GOODE. 


Sirn,—As the controversy between Mr. Goode and myself began by an 
attack from him (in the April number), I am not disposed to receive 
as a favour from him, what, according to the courtesy of discussion, I 
am entitled, under your permission, to claim as a right—namely, the 
privilege of the last reply ; and | have too much respect for Mr, Goode’s 
talents as a controversialist to waive the exercise of that privilege on 
the present occasion. But I will be brief. That the judges of the 
civil courts have declared the liability to make a church-rate to be a 
common-law liability is admitted on both hands. The only question 
is, in what sense did they use the term? Did they mean that it was 
so in the strict sense, so that the civil courts could compel it? or, did 
they mean that it was so in the sense in which our legal and constitu- 
tional writers apply that term to the peculiar customs of the ecclesiastical 
courts, recognised and allowed by the customs of the realm? Mr. 
Goode maintains the former, because the judges so spake of it when 
“ acting judicially in their own courts.” 1 venture to maintain the latter, 
because—although from the documents cited in the May number, 
especially the metropolitical letter of Archbishop Abbott in 1619, and 
the petition of the clergy in 1664, it appears that occasion and ap- 
parent necessity for the interference of the civil courts has again and 
again occurred —in the whole history of our church and nation, not one 
single instance has been produced of such interference. 1 will not go so 
fur as to affirm that this negative testimony, even when coupled with 
the disclaimer of such power on the part of the civil courts, by Lord 
Kenyon, * acting judicially in his own court,” absolutely determines the 
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cause on my side, but, since de non ewistentibus et de non apparentibus 
eadem est ratio, in the absence of all appearance of the civil courts having 
ever exercised such power, and in the absence of all express affirmation 
by competent persons of their being possessed of such » | will make 
free to doubt and to deny the existence of it. When Mr. Goode or 
any other shall adduce, or the court of Queen’s Bench shall establish, 
a precedent on the other side, I will hold myself as free to withdraw 
my denial as I do now to maintain it. And so, with my best respects 
to Mr. Goode, and my thanks to him for his courteous conduet, of his 
side, and to you for your impartial and most patient admission of this 
long and tedious correspondence, I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
ARTHUR PE&RCEVAL. 


MR. AUSTEN ON RATING TITHES. 


Sir,—I am compelled, contrary to my purpose and wish, to trouble 
you once more with a letter on the subject of rating tithes. I declared 
in my last, of December, that I was willing to leave all the advantage 
of a reply with those who might take the trouble of making one; for 
it was neither my business or my wish to be counsel for the land- 
owners in this matter. Mr. Metcalfe, however, in your last number, 
says that he shall consider my silence as a confession, that “ I have no 
standing-place for a reply.” I am therefore forced into one more in- 
trusion upon your pages. I will be as concise as possible, for I will 
not enter into altercation. It would be well, by the by, if corre- 
spondents in general would or could avoid disputing with each other; 
crimination and recrimination, neither amusing nor profitable to the 
reader, is apt to be the burden of the correspondence in periodical 
publications. I must once more state the cause of the decision in 
Rex v. Joddrell. The rateable value of a farm was thus estimated :— 


£ &. d, £ 5. d, 

Value of produce amounted to 1459 18 0 | Expenses of Jabour......... 859 11 O 
Core FON“. cccccstscmseess 93 6 6 

Balance, net profit......... 507 O 6 

1459 18 0 


It was decided that this balance was the net profit, and therefore 
the rateable value of the farm. In giving the decision, the judge also 
said, that “ no allowance was to be made for the interest of capital.” 
When the case was carried back to the sessions, it was ruled, that by 
this method of estimation the rateable value of a farm should be set 
at two rents, one for the landlord and one for the tenant. 

By this decision, the occupier was rated in respect of his personal abi- 
lity. He was rated upon the whole profits of his business, just the same 
as ifa butcher, miller, or shopkeeper, should be rated on the balance of 
his accounts for the year. One rent is all the profit which the land 
produces to the owner, but the occupier throws his capital and personal 
labour into the business of the farm, and thereby obtains another rent 
for himself; and being assessed at a second rent, he is rated in respect 
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of his personal ability. ‘This rating in respect of personal ability, Mr. 
Metcalfe requires me to confess that I had very ignorantly considered 
to be “ anew thing.” 

In proof of my ignorance, he has referred—lIst, to Nolan on the 
Poor Laws; 2ndly, to various decisions in the court of Queen’s 
Bench; 3rdly, to the opinions of sundry persons who have written on 
the subject. 

Ist. The decision was, “ allowance is not to be made for interest 
of capital.” Nolan says the contrary (225)—“ Deductions for capital, 
necessary to render the subject productive, ¢o de considered as draw- 
backs upon the profit.” 

2nd, Of the cases cited by Mr. M., those in which the question of 
rating in respect of personal ability is brought to issue are Rex v. 
Brown. ‘The farmers let their cows to dairymen, and Brown ap- 
pealed against the rate because they were not assessed on the profit of 
the milk,—i. e., on the profit of their business, or in respect of their 
personal ability. Lord Ellenborough said, “ ‘The appellant complains 
of the rate without any grievance, because the farmer has been rated 
in respect of the cows.” The dairymen were thus declared rateable 
only in respect of the cows, and not in respect of their profits or per- 
sonal ability. 

Mr. Metcalfe cites Rex v. Oxford Canal Company. In this case, 
Chief Justice Abbot said, “ This canal is rateable on the principle of 
being so much land covered with water,”’ ‘Thus the principle of rating 
the company in respect of the profits of their business or their personal 
ability was altogether rejected. Mr. Metcalfe’s third proof of my 
ignorance he supports by the following observations of Chief Justice 
Hale, A. dD. 1676—“ They lay all the rates upon the rents of land and 
houses, although it is very plain that stocks in trade are rateable ;” of 
Mr. Corry, 1700—* Poor rates shou/d be made with more equality ;” 
of Sir F. Eden—* It is certainly equitable that personal property, as 
well as land, should contribute towards the support of the poor.” 
“ He then,” says Mr. Metcalfe, “ adverts to the difficulty of rating 
stock in trade.” These observations were all made on the fact of 
there being no such practice as that of rating in respect of personal 
ability. So, for this time, | am not reduced to act Dogberry. 

One word more, and I conclude. Mr. Metcalfe says, “ all re- 
spectable writers, excepting Mr. Austen, give up the equity of the 
case, and content themselves with urging the difficuliy.”’ 1 reply, that 
it was not the equity but the practice that I denied, The particular 
equity which I did deny was, that of rating the person engaged in 
agricultural business in respect of his personal ability, when it was 
found impracticable to rate in the same manner persons engaged in 
any other business whatever. For thus the case stands. 

Another last word, for Mr. Metcalfe’s satisfaction. In regard to 
Mr. Lefevre's proposed bill, I never commended that. When my 
first letter was written, it had been withdrawn, at Sir Edward Sug- 
den’s suggestion, upon its own defects; besides, not being honestly 
introduced, the measure was ill considered. 1 am convinced that 
within six months of the passing of the bill there would have been 
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fifty cases before the courts, as to what should be considered “ oceu- 
pier’s profit,” in the meaning of the act. But the petitions pre- 
sented were to maintain the Joddrell decision, and such 1 thought 
unadvisable. 

I am really ashamed of being obliged to trouble you with this 
long reply, which contains very little that was not anticipated in my 
second letter. Your obedient servant, Joun Tuomas Austen, 

Aldworth, Feb. 8. 


ON THE COMMON AND ERRONEOUS INTERPRETATION OF THE 
LAST TWO CHAPTERS OF THE APOCALYPSE, 


Dear Sir,—However much we may owe to those writers who, during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, advocated the literal exposi- 
tion of the general scheme of prophecy, we have certainly suffered by 
the inconsistency with which the same writers adopted a strained and 
unnatural explanation of the symbolical language in which the last 
book of canonical scripture is couched. Nothing can be more delu- 
sive than the interpretation which protestant writers have commonly 
given of the seals, the trumpets, and the vials. Although in some in- 
stances it seems to contain a germinant fulfilment, and most especially 
in the case of the fifth trumpet, as expounded by Dr. Laurence 
Ffrench, (see Foster's “ Mahomedanism Unveiled,’’) these cases are 
but few, or at least extremely uncertain. The whole source of this 
was, [ doubt not, the notion that the pope is the antichrist of prophecy, 
and that the prophetic days are synonymous with ordinary years, both 
of which fancies are now happily well nigh exploded. 

One error seldom comes alone ; or rather, a defect in an exegetical 
system never fails to lead to a variety of less considerable errors. I 
wish in the present letter to direct the attention of yourself and of the 
readers of the British Magazine to another mistake which has been 
committed by these millenarian writers, to whom for the general 
scope of prophecy we owe so much. I refer to the notion that the 
twenty-first and twenty-second chapters of the Apocalypse belong to 
the same period of time with the millennium. Surely, the cotempo- 
raneity of the twentieth chapter with those which succeed it is inca- 
pable of establishment, unless the practice of minute and careful 
observation on parallel texts be utterly laid aside. For we are 
assured respecting the new earth, that “there was no more sea ;” yet 
we hear frequently of a sea in the prophetic scriptures which relate to 
the millennial time. Death also is to be no more; and here there is 
another distinction between the two states of being _— of. More- 
over, the language is peculiarly strong respecting the blessedness of 
the new Jerusalem state—and “they shall reign for ever and ever,” 
(sic rove aiwvas rv aiwywy.) The arrangement of the book confirms 
me in my judgment. 

On the other side, I know nothing that can be urged, excepting first 
the impossibility of our knowing anything about the employments of 
eternity, an argument which, I think, proves too much,—and se- 
condly, the prediction that the kings of the earth shall bring their 
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honour and glory into the beloved city ; to which latter objection it is 
surely a sufficient reply to say, that we do not understand that 
passage. We shall ever find some difficulty in the completion of a 
scheme of interpretation while we dwell in these frail tabernacles, 
although God may not entirely withhold the dew of his blessing. 
Respectfully yours, R. W. Jounson, 


a ee 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE FATHERS RESPECTING THE SEVENTH 
CHAPTER OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, AND THE MIL- 
LENNIUM. 


W ou tp the Editor or some of his correspondents kindly ascertain a 
clergyman, very slightly read in the writings of the fathers, of the 
yrecise history of the interpretation of the seventh chapter of the 
ousaa Grotius thanks God that the construction according to 
which the apostle is not considered to be speaking in his own person 
or in that of a regenerated man, has the unanimous support of the 
fathers “‘ of the best or three first centuries” of Christianity ; and Mr. 
Newman (on “ Romanism”) apparently considers the authority in 
favour of it to come near to the highest kind of tradition. The writer 
would feel thankful could he be informed of the way in which these 
allegations are substantiated ; for he cannot find that in the writings of 
Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius, as recently edited by Mr. Jacobson, 
there is even an allusion to this chapter of the Romans; and the re- 
mark extends to those selections from some still later writers, as well 
as from those fathers which have recently been published by Mr. 
Bickersteth. He finds moreover, from a recent work of Mr. Faber’s, 
(on “ Justification,’’) that St. Augustine quotes St. Ambrose as con- 
curring with him in the contrary interpretation which he sanctions, 
and describes himself (in going over to it) as adopting not a novel, but 
the current and ordinary interpretation, as coming round to the con- 
struction which divines generally (ceteri doctores) put upon the 
passage. 

The writer would be glad also to learn in what extent the millen- 
narian doctrines derive authority, or whether they derive any, from 
catholic antiquity. Mr. Newman represents them (apparent’y) as 
held as matters of private opinion only by particular individuals. 
Gibbon and Mosheim seem, on the contrary, to represent them as the 
generally received doctrine of the early church; and Whitby quotes 
Justin and Ireneeus as familiarly and expressly speaking of the Chris- 
tians holding them as the orthodox. On the other hand, even these 
fathers apparently admit that the reception of them was not abso- 
lutely universal in the church, putting out of the question those Chris- 
tians who were regarded as heretical. The writer thinks it also some 
confirmation of Mr. Newman’s sentiment, that (to the best of his 
recollection) Ireneeus’s rule of faith is constructed without any refe- 
rence to this class of view, devoted as this father appears to have been 
to it himself. The writer would feel thankful for any additional in- 
formation with which he could be favoured on these points. 
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REV. M. GOURRIER’S CHAPEL AT PARIS; a viru 


Sin,—I am sorry that “ Another Presbyter’ should have. misunder- 
stood my proposition with regard to the seeking permission of the 
bishops, of foreign dioceses for our clergy to minister to our people 
there according to our rites and ceremonies, which amounted to no 
more than this, that we should not treat those bishops as innovators or 
schismatics until by their own conduct they had so declared them. 
selves, which it is clear they would do by refusing such permission, 
seeing that the one faith, to which the canon I cited alludes, is that 
which the church of England at this day holds, and which at the 
time of drawing up that canon was the only one known in Chris- 
tendom, But leaving my suggestion on this point, and my oppo- 
nent’s comment on it, to go for what they are worth, let me call his 
and your reader’s attention to the following questions :— 

1. Who was the “ bishop of the united church of England and 
Ireland’ at whose hands, according to your correspondent’s informa- 
tion, M. Gourrier received ordination in December last ? 

2. On what plea were orders conferred upon him? on a title 
within that bishop’s diocese, or by letters dimissory from another 
bishop ? or was he ordained at large, without any title at all? 

These questions have reference to canons 33 and 34; which see. 

3. Under what episcopal superintendence are Mr. Gourrier and his 
people placed ? 

he answer to this question will enable us to judge how far the 
chapel is fitly called episcopal. If M. Gourrier is not under episcopal 
superintendence, and, being a presbyter, is himself the highest eccle- 
siastical or spiritual officer acknowledged as vested with authority over 
the congregation which he serves, then it is, I suppose, unquestionable 
that that congregation is PRESBYTERIAN Or INDEPENDENT, but NOT EPIS-. 
COPALIAN ; and that to obtain money for it as episcopal is neither more 
nor less than to obtain money under false pretences—most unde- 
signedly on the part of the promoters of the scheme, I am quite sure. 
But if some British bishop has undertaken the episcopal charge of the 
said chapel, in which case the term episcopal will be fully justified, 
then I hope it may be permitted to a member of the church to ask, 
whether the British episcopate has or has not given its consent to the 
undertaking? If the British catholic bishops, being fully satisfied of 
the schismatical position of their brethren in France, have determined 
to receive under their care any portions of the Gallican people who may 
desire catholic communion and worship, and to provide them ministers 
for that purpose, I am far from saying that they are not warranted 
in such determination, though I think it questionable. All I say is, 
that as it will form an entirely new era in the history of the British 
churches, so it is of that grave importance as to demand the consider- 
ation and consent of the whole British episcopate, and that, if taken in 
hand ex mero motu of any single bishop, it may be productive of much 
inconvenience, 

In all these observations, I design no offence to any one. I write 


Voit. XV.—March, 1839. 2s 
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merely for information, and bring no attack against the proposed 
scheme, being destitute of that information without which it would be 
presumptuous to say whether it is or is not deserving of attack. 




































I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Preseyvter oF THE Cuurcn oF ENGLAND. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire in the West Indies, South Ame- 
rica, North America, Asia, Austral-Asia, Africa, and Europe ; comprising the 
Area, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Shipping, Custom Duties, Page 
lation, Education, Religion, Crime, Government, Finances, Laws, Military 
Defence, Cultivated and Waste Lands, Emigration, Rates of Wages, Prices of 
Provisions, Banks, Coins, Staple Products, Stock, Moveable and Immoveable 
Property, Public Companies &c. of each Colony, with the Engraved Seals. 
From the Official Records of the Colonial Office. By Robert Montgomery 
Martin, Esq. London: Allenby. 8vo. pp. 600, and App. 304. 1839. 


Peruars the reviewer cannot more effectually recommend this work 
than by transcribing the beginning of what the author entitles a Re- 
port, but what does not seem to differ from what people in general 
call a preface, or advertisement to the reader. He says— 


“The Colonial-office, in Downing-street, has received annually for a series of 
years, a ‘ Blue Book’ in manuscript from each colony, containing a variety of com- 
mercial, financial, ecclesiastical, and general information for the use of government. 
The ‘ Blue Books’ were commenced about the year 1828. Three blank books, with 
ruled columns, and printed headings, are sent to each colony every year; the blank 
columns are filled in by returns from the different departments, under the authority 
of the colonial secretary in each settlement; these returns are then sent in duplicate 
to Downing-street, and one of the three copies js retained in the colony for the use 
of the governor. In 1836.7, a committee of the House of Commons, then sitting to 
inquire into the financial condition of the colonies, examined witnesses with reference 
to the feasibility and expense of reducing these ‘ Blue Books’ into a form adapted 
for publication. In consequence, perhaps, of the time and expenditure which the 
arrangement and publication of a vast mass of documents would occasion (about 
10,0002.), nothing was done by government; and, in pursuance of an object which 
has occupied a third of my life at home and abroad, (namely, to make the condition 
of the colonies of the empire fully known to, and their importance appreciated by, 
the British public,) I solicited permission from the secretary of state to prepare, with 
my own assistants, and at my own expense, such a work as the committee of the 
House of Commons was desirous of possessing.” 


In reply to an application to Lord Glenelg, the author was informed 
that his lordship had much pleasure in complying with his request, 


and had given the necessary directions to Mr. Meyer, the librarian. 
He adds — 


** An office was assigned for my use in Downing-street, and, by the courtesy of 
Mr. Meyer, I was supplied with upwards of two hundred and fifty volumes of ¢ Blue 
Books,’ and with various documents of a public nature. The materials which these 
books contained were carefully examined, and the facts which I deemed it useful to 
publish were collated and arranged in a tabular form, together with an immense mass 
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of facts collected from every public department.,....At the Bast India House also an 
apartment was assigned me, and the commercial returns from Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay for forty years were, by the urbanity of Mr. Peacock, placed before me.” 


Is it necessary to say that a volume of nine hundred large, close- 
printed pages, compiled with such advantages, is a valuable addition 
to our literature, and, in the present circumstances of the country and 
its colonies, peculiarly interesting ? 


The Imitation of Christ by Thomas @ Kempis. Translated from the Latin by 
John Payne, with an Introductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 
Glasgow: Collins. S8vo. pp. 84. 


Tuts would appear from the title to be the whole work ; but is, in fact, 
only a part of it. The entire fourth book is wanting; nor does the 
reviewer perceive the least hint that any fourth book ever existed, or 
that this work is incomplete. 


Bible Manners and Customs illustrated in a plain and familiar Manner, from 
the Observations of Travellers in the East. Designed chiefly for the Young, 
and for the Middling Classes. By E, Maltby. Part I. London: Riving- 
tons. Post 8vo. pp. 75. 1839. 


Tue design of this little work is sufficiently apparent from the title ; 
and it seems to be executed in such a way as to give the plain reader 
of scripture a great deal of useful information in a simple and agree- 
able manner, and at a very moderate price. 


ee 


The Cambridge Portfolio. No.1. London: Parker. 4to. pp. 40. 


Ir is observed in the preface, that “In what may be termed the ex- 
ternal and internal structure of the University itself, its walls and 
buildings, its treasures and depositories, its customs ancient and 
modern, bygone and present, its course of studies, the effect of its 
habits, as developed in the manners, characters, and amusements of 
its members, there is most abundant material for every department of 
the work, both by pen and pencil.” This is true; and with such 
pens and pencils as seem to be employed on these subjects, (some of 
them almost untouched, and some but little understood,) we may 
expect a very beautiful and interesting work. ‘The embellishments of 
this number are, the First Milestone from Cambridge, the Walks, two 
views of St. John’s College, and the bust of Bacon, in Trinity College 
library. 


A brief History of Christ's Hospital, from the Foundation by King Edward the 
Sixth. Sixth edition. With six Illustrations, and a List of the Governors 
By J. I. Wilson. London: Van Voorst. Post 8vo. pp. 136. 1828. 


As the reviewer does not recollect to have seen this work until it came 
in its sixth edition, he would not think it worth to notice it—for what 
need is there to recommend a very pretty little book which seems to 
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have so well recommended itself—but for the sake of asking the 
author to refer to what is quoted from Mr. Charles Lambe at p. 120, 
He much doubts whether that gentleman has done justice to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Wales. The reviewer does not mean to impute any 
intentional misrepresentation to Mr. Lambe. He might very pro- 
bably have an unpleasant recollection of Mr. Wales's disciples, who 
were, from the nature of things, the eldest boys in the school, except 
the very small number of Grecians; but if they were hardened and 
savage, it may be questioned whether they owed it to anything which 
they learned from Mr. Wales, or to the incessant (not to say brutal) 
severities of some other masters under whose hands they had been 
before they came to his. Of course Mr. Wilson is not responsible for 
the accuracy of Mr. Lambe’s statements; but, as after so many edi- 
tions we may hope to see many more, it would be worth while to 
make some inquiry on this point. 


Our Wild Flowers familiarly Described and Illustrated. By Louisa Anne 
Twamley, Author of the “ Romance of Nature,” “ Flora’s Gems,” &c. The 
Plates engraved after the Author’s Drawings. London: Charles Tilt. 8vo. 
pp. 308. 1839. 


Tuts is an attempt to give such an account and representation of 
“ our wild flowers” as may interest and instruct those who love fields 
and flowers, and do not love long lists of Greek names, which all have 
different meanings, if one could but recollect what they are. “I have 
not written,” says the authoress, “ for the learned naturalist and the 
stern critic; | have written for the young, the inquiring, and the kind. 
I have wreathed England's wild flowers for England’s children—may 
they approve the offering.” There is no doubt that they will most 
highly approve it; and, what is more to the purpose, if some of those 
papas and mamas who wish to cultivate in their families a taste for 
wholesome pleasures and studies should think it rather too beautiful 
and costly, it will certainly be approved by grandpapas and grand- 
mamas, uncles and aunts, and all the classes of kindred who make 
presents. 


The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr Coch o Hergest and other Ancient Welsh Manu- 
scripts, with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. 


Part I. Containing “‘ The Lady of the Fountain.” London: Longman. 
Svo. pp. 160. 1838. 


Tuis very beautiful book should have been noticed before, if the 
Editor could have found an opportunity of putting it into the hands of 
somebody better acquainted with Welsh literature. As it is, he does 
not like to defer expressing the interest which he takes in the transla- 
tion and publication of such manuscripts, and his admiration of the 
graphical and typographical beauties of the work, which appear to 
him to be in the highest style of art. Indeed, so far as he can judge, 
everything about it does credit to everybody concerned in ite 
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Letters to a Dissenter, being an Abridyment of “ Essays on the Church.” By a 
Layman. London: Seeley and Burnside. Post 8vo. pp. 150, 

Tuts is a very valuable little book, containing a great deal of interest- 

ing information and sound argument. It is particularly seasonable at 

a time when the dissenters are reviving a controversy which they have 

for some years permitted to slumber. 





Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of Joseph Butler, D.C.L., late 
Lord Bishop of Durham. By Thomas Bartlett, A.M., Rector of Kingstone, 
Kent; and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. 
London: Parker. 8vo. pp. 526. 1839. 


Tue thanks of the church are due to Mr. Bartlett for an interesting 
volume, containing a much fuller account than has ever before ap- 
peared of one of her most distinguished ornaments, rendered still more 
valuable by sketches of several of his contemporaries. Beside what 
is stated in the title, it contains a very elaborate compendium of the 
Analogy, so much of the celebrated Charge as may enable the reader 
to understand the controversy to which it gave rise, and a Sermon 
supposed to have been written by Bishop Butler. 





Letters on the Writings of the Fathers of the First Two Centuries, with Reflec- 
tions on the “‘ Oxford Tracts,” and Strictures on the “ Records of the Church.” 
By Misopapisticus. London : Seeley and Burnside. 8vo. pp. 270. 1838. 


Is it not very droll, and very characteristic of the school of vy sien j 
to which this writer belongs, that a man should publish in the Record, 
and republish through Messrs. Seeley and Burnside, a series of letters 
on “ the writings of the fathers of the first two centuries,” and in speak- 
ing of Vossins’s edition of Ignatius, should coolly say, “There have 
been later editions; one especially by Cotelerius, with which I am 
not acquainted?” The reviewer gives Misopapisticus credit for ample 
zeal; and entirely agrees (except as to grammar) with his statement 
that “there is scarcely anything which has been so effective as zeal, 
having often produced amazing results ;”” but when united with conceit 
and ignorance, those results have sometimes been such as the zealous 
people did not expect. It has injured the cause which it meant to 
support, and been laughed at where it fancied itself particularly 
clever. 


The Obligation and Extent of Humanity to Brutes, principally considered with 
reference to the Domesticated Animals. By W. Youatt, Author of the “ Horse,” 
“Cattle,” and ‘Sheep ;” Editor of ‘The Veterinarian,” and Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Zoological Society of London ; late Lecturer on Veterinary 
Medicine at University College, London, and Veterinary Surgeon to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty. London: Longman. 8vo. pp. 218. 
1839. 


Tue author writes like a sensible well-informed Christian, and de- 
serves the thanks of every man and beast in the world. It may be 
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still more conducive to the circulation of his work (which the reviewer 
sincerely desires to promote) to say that it is a practical matter-of-fact 
book—containing much interesting information, much that is very 
shocking, much that is very amusing. 





An Essay on the Neo- Druidic Heresy in Britannia. (Part 1.) By the Author 
of ‘‘ Britannia afterthe Romans.” London: Bohn. 4to. pp.238. 1838, 


Tuts learned work was noticed in the Supplement recently published ; 
and the notice is only repeated now to correct, as far as may be, the 
misprint by which it was there represented as having been published 


in the year 1834. In fact, it was not published until the autumn of 
1838. 


The Act for the Abridging of the Holding of Benefices in Plurality, and for 
making better Provision for the Residence of the Clergy, with an Analysis of 
the Act, some Practical Notes, and a copious Index. By Thomas Holt, 
Secretary to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London: Riving- 
tons. 12mo. pp. xxiv., 182. 1839. 

Tuts is all very true. There is the act, and there are the analysis 

and the notes, and the index. And everybody who has to do with 

the act ought to thank Mr. Holt for publishing it in so convenient a 

form, and with such very useful accompaniments. 





A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak a Language in Six 
Months, adapted to the German. For the Use of Schools and Private 
Teachers. By H.G. Ollendorff, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Author of “ La Déclinaison Allemande déterminée.” London: 
Whittaker. 8vo. pp.572. 1838. 


THe reviewer recommends everybody who has the means and leisure 
to learn German; and everybody who learns German to use this 
book in preference to any one of a considerable number of others 
which have come under his observation. 





Tue Charge of the Bishop of Barbados, delivered in July, and now 
printed with an Appendix, containing a great deal of important and 
valuable matter, ought to have been noticed before. An extract, con- 
taining interesting information with respect to the state of his lord- 
ship’s diocese, will be found under the head of documents. 


Many single Sermons ought to have been noticed before, and de- 
serve more notice than this Magazine can ever afford. It is generally 
obliged to content itself with mentioning the fact that they exist, and 
letting readers judge from the name and the subject how far they 
demand their attention. Mr. Dodsworth’s, entitled “ Romanism suc- 
cessfully opposed only on Catholic Principles,” is especially valuable at 
a time when the most noisy opposition to popery is made by those who 
oppose it on bad principles, or none at all, Mr.Ramsay’s Sermon, too, 
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preached in Edinburgh for the “ Scottish Episcopal Church Society,” 
and published with an Appendix containing the Rules and Regulations 
of the Society, under the present circumstances of the church deserves 
peculiar attention. ‘The same interest, independent of their intrinsic 
merit, attaches to Mr. S. Wilberforce’s Sermon on “ The Power of 
God’s Word needlul for National Education,” and Mr. Hebert’s 
“¢ Appeal of a Minister of Christ in behalf of the divine Institution of 
Holy Matrimony, occasioned partly by the new Marriage Act.” No 
less interesting in themselves, and at all times, are the subjects dis- 
cussed in Mr. Irvine’s two Sermons preached at the Leicester assizes ; 
Mr.Bird’s Visitation Sermon at Chester, on “the Christian Ministry ;"’ 
Mr. Fraser’s on the “ Continuity of the Church,” preached at Shard- 
low, on the opening of a new church; and Mr. Knapp’s “ Sermon 
prononcé a |’Hopital des Frangais Protestans Refugiés & Londres,” 
on behalf of that institution. 

The reprinting of Standard and Popular Works in a form at once 
cheap and elegant is a peculiarity of the age, and one which ought to 
be highly valued by those who have not much money or room to 
spare for books. ‘There are before the writer, Leighton’s Theological 
Lectures, (certainly printed more beautifully and correctly than they 
ever were before,) Leslie’s Short and Masy Method with the Deists, and 
Bishop Taylor’s Holy Living, (of scarcely inferior beauty,) Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with five engravings, and the total of the whole 
amounts to only 4s, 6d. The first of these three is the commencement 
of « Ward's Library of Standard Divinity,” and the two next belon 
to a similar undertaking by Messrs. Fraser and Crawford, of Kdin- 
burgh ; and the fourth is the first monthly number of the “ Spiritual 
Treasury,” published by Mr. Grattan. It is worth while to add, that 
Mr. Ward appends to the title just given “ without abridgment,” and 
Mr. Fraser states in his prospectus that every number will embrace 
“an entire and separate work.” ‘This is important, especially as 
Mr. Collins, of Glasgow, has begun a similar series by reprinting the 
Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis, with an introductory 
essay by Dr. Chalmers, with abridgment to the extent of one whole 
book out of the four of which the work consists, as may be seen by 
referring to a preceding notice. The “ Graphic Library for Domestic 
Instruction,” of which Mr. Ball has published the first number, does 
not properly belong to this class, ‘This number begins the Life of 
Christ, and consists of copious extracts illustrating the scripture nar- 
rative from St. Augustine, Mr. Scott, Bishop Hall, Mr. Jay, Bishop 
Taylor, Dr. Doddridge, Bishop J. B. Sumner, Bishop Heber, Bishop 
Horne, Dr. Gill, Mr. Newton, President Edwards, Dr. Pye Smith, 
Matthew Henry, Mr. Robinson, Archbishop Anselm, Rev. Richard 
Watson, Bishop Porteus, Michaelis, Dr. Guise, Howe, Flavel, Cha- 
mock, Seiler, Adam Clarke, Archbishop Secker, Archbishop Cranmer, 
Mr. Bickersteth, and Dr. Watts. There is certainly something which 
looks very catholic and sociable in this, and some people will like it ; 
and as far as the reviewer has observed there is nothing in what is 
quoted from any of these “ celebrated divines of every Christian 
denoniination” which would have been much objected to by any of 
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the others. The graphic part consists of fourteen illustrations, very 
creditable as works of art; and those who think scripture pictures 
really useful auxiliaries in domestic instruction will be indebted to this 
work for some above the common class. The writer must say, for 
his own part, he believes that such pictures, even the best, are de- 
cidedly mischievous. 


«“ The Churches of London,” have reached the Twenty-sixth Num- 
ber, containing views of St. Bartholomew's the Less, Smithfield ; St. 
Benet’s Fink, Threadneedle Street ; Allhallows Staining, Mark Lane ; 
and Allhallows, London Wall. As far as the writer sees, it is cer- 
tainly not too much, probably it is too little, to say that the series 
quite keeps up to its original excellence. 

The same may be said of the Fourth Part of Professor Jones's 
‘‘ General Outline of the Animal Kingdom,” which is exceedingly 
beautiful; and might be extended to Professor Ball’s “ History of 
British Reptiles,” but that this is only the Second Number. 


The First Part of Mr. Lowndes’s “ British Librarian, or Book-collec- 
tor’s Guide,” has been published by Messrs.Whittaker. It is superfluous 
to add, that it will be a valuable acquisition to all who have to do with 
books. 


There is a class of books, several specimens of which are now in 
the editor’s hands, on which he feels it necessary to say afew words 
generally, that he may avoid doing injustice and giving offence to 
individuals. As to the merits or demerits of poems in general he 
does not feel very competent to give an opinion, and whatever he 
may sometimes think, he feels it best not to attempt criticism. He 
wishes it to be clearly understood, then, that in objecting to such 
yoems as the Dr. M‘Henry’s “ Antediluvians,’’ Mr, Reade’s “ Deluge,” 
Mr. Bellamy’s * Betrayal,’ and others, which interweave fiction with 
scripture facts, and clothe the truths of revelation in a poetic or 
dramatic dress, he has no idea of reflecting on the talents or inten- 
tions of the writers; on the contrary, he is led into this explanation 
merely by a wish to avoid the appearance of neglect. He is quite as 
far from intending any reference to what is commonly called sacred 
or devotional poetry, when it consists of the expression of devout 
feelings of prayer or praise, whether it be descriptive, or didactic, or (in 
the exercise of pure imagination) dramatic. It is when poetry adds 
fictitious incidents to scripture narratives, associates fictitious persons 
with those whose history the Spirit of God has vouchsafed to record, 
puts fictitious speeches into the mouths of God's holy ones in heaven, 
or on earth, and even into the mouth of God himself, that it seems 
to him to exceed due bounds, and to become injurious. 


Mr. Hartwell Horne has published “ Supplementary Pages to the 
Seventh Edition of his Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures,’ in fulfilment of the promise made at 
Vol. IL. p. 192 of that edition. “ These additions are so arranged 
and printed as to allow of their insertion in the volumes to which 
they respectively belong, and (it is hoped) without injury to the 
binding.” 





' 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


Mr. Newman has published a Fourth Volume of Sermons, which 
does not require the testimony of this Magazine. 


Dr. Molesworth has collected and published in two volumes his 
“ Domestic Chaplain, or Sermons on Family Duties for every Sun- 


day in the Year;” of which a part has been already noticed in a 
former number of this Magazine. 


+ eee 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


er me, 


THE CATHEDRAL BILL. 


A BILL has been introduced into the House of Commons to carry into 
effect, with certain modifications, the Fourth Report of the commis- 
sioners of ecclesiastical duties and revenues. 

It will be remembered that this is the bill by which all chapters are 
to be reduced to a dean and four canons. It appears, however, from 
the Charge of the Bishop of London, that it contains “ some important 
additions, at variance with the report itself and with the principles 
which its framers kept steadily in view.” Last year the bill was not 
pressed forward. It is understood that the reverse will be the case in 
the present session, among other reasons, becduse a dean of Exeter 
cannot be chosen, except from the existing members of the cathedral, 
without a special act, unless this bill shall become law, and annihilate, 
by one sweeping clause, the statutable form of election in all chapters 
of the old foundation, in order to place the deaneries in the direct pa- 
tronage of the crown. It may be well to observe, that the present bill 
does noé contain a clause for abolishing the congé d’elire in the case 
of bishops; when the canons are reduced to four, perhaps it will fol- 
low more naturally, 

The circumstances under which the report was drawn up, those 
which led to the abrupt termination of the labours of the commission, 
and the subsequent contrivances for publishing a draft fifth report, 
which was never signed, are fresh in the recollection of all ; suffice it 
to say, that circumstances are materially changed since the publication 
of that report. The avowed object of so large a sacrifice was, to make 
church property, viewed as one whole, go as far as possible, in hopes 
of laying better ground for a claim on the state to make good the de- 
ficiency. But no sooner was the report drawn up, than, in defiance of 
solemn pledges, the government of the day proposed to alienate a large 
portion of the property of the church, as a substitute for church-rates. 
It is repeated, then, circumstances are materially changed, Public 
feeling, too, is altered ; the cry for church reform, in the sense of mere 
reduction, has subsided, or is limited to one political party; the real 
purposes of cathedral institutions are better understood ; it is found 
that, in making “ them conducive to the efficiency of the established 
church,” it is one thing to use them, and another to use their money. 
Voit. XV .—March, 1839. 2T 
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It is found that the equalization of the nm te duties and revenues 
has created twenty-four dioceses, all of which will be equally above 
the strength of common men ; the necessity, therefore, of an effeetive 
staff is more felt than before. 

Such sentiments have gained ground in many quarters, and it were 
well that those who entertain them should take some means of bringing 
them respectfully but earnestly before those on whose opinion the de- 
cision will practically depend. The voice of the church was not raised 
in vain for the bishopric of Wilson; it may be that the voice of 
Hacket, and Whitgift, and Hooker, will yet be heard on behalf of our 
cathedrals. It is not enough idly to censure reeommendations which 
have been sanctioned by those who can have but one end in view ; 
the country must shew, by the strength of its feeling, that it is willing 
to make sacrifice of what is its own to give in order to avoid the 
shame of giving what is not its own, and costs nothing. 

It will be observed that the bill was introduced for the first reading 
at a late hour, as if it were a matter of no importance ; but, notwith- 
standing, it called forth some remarkable declarations of opinion from 
independent members of the House of Commons; from which we ma 
infer, that in the opinion of some moderate men, as well as those of 
more extreme opinion, the good proposed by the bill is purchased at 
too great a cost, and that a change of circumstances will justify a re- 
consideration of the details, if not of the principle of the bill. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Lorp Joun RussELL propounded his new scheme of education on the 
12th February. It is not easy to decide whether it should be regarded 
as the thin end of the wedge, or as a tub thrown out to the whale. It 
requires to be narrowly watched; for it is calculated to serve either 
purpose as may be convenient, 

The plan seems to have been hastily got up for the occasion: no 
notice was taken of it in the Queen’s speech; no bill has been pre- 
pared. The whole is contained in a letter from Lord John Russell to 
Lord Lansdowne, together with that nobleman’s answer.* The first 
letter is dated Feb. 4, within a day or two after notice was given of a 
great meeting on education, at which Lord Ashley presided. The 
answer, together with her majesty’s approbation, was laid on the table 
of the House of Commons on the 12th. Lord John Russell in his 
speech complimented the church on its exertions, but felt pleasure in 
the thought that they had been much assisted by the interest which 
the government was known to take in the subject. Perhaps the com- 
pliment might be more fitly returned; for it will be suspected that the 
interest of the government in the subject has only taken a tangible 
shape within a very few days; and has been much promoted by 
various diocesan meetings on the subject. 

With regard to the plan itself, one might, at first sight, agree with 
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* These letters will be found on a subsequent page, under the head of Documents. 
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the opinion expressed in the House of Commons, that there is less 
mischief in it than might have been expected; but a closer inspection 
will shew that its power for mischief is very great; and this view of 
the matter seems to have been elicited by some home questions from 
Lord Sandon, Lord Ashley, and Mr. Gladstone. 

First. There is @ commission or board of laymen, members of the 
government, responsible to the House of Commons. Their powers 
are undefined by any act of parliament, and they may apply as they 
please as much money as the House of Commons will vote; they may 
therefore supersede entirely the committees of existing societies in ad- 
ministering grants for building schools. On this point no clear infor: 
mation is given as to the course which the board will pursue. 

Secondly. There is a normal school, in which, it appears, that a 
church education is to be given to those who do not object to it, and 
some other arrangement is to be made in the school for those who do. 
Now it is very easy to say that the education shall be a church educa- 
tion, and that a clergyman shall be at the head of the establishment, 
but what security have we for the soundness of this education ?—who 
is to lay down the scheme of instruction ?—who is to enforce it? We 
hear nothing of episcopal superintendence, and yet the bishops have 
been incorporated, by royal charter, for the purposes of education for 
more than twenty years. The transfer from the primate who is pre- 
sident of the National Society, to the noble lord who is president of the 
council, may mean little, but it is ominous. Something, too, was said 
about the choice of books to be recommended for the normal school : 
are these, too, to come from the council ? 

Thirdly. As to schools for the poor, in town and country, little is 
said, except as regards infant schools. These are to be of a mixed 
character, including children of all denominations ; and the board is 
to sanction or encourage their establishment, in connexion with the 
unions, by the guardians of the poor. Some hints, too, are thrown out 
about pauper orphans, “ who may be fitted tobe good members of 
society without injury or offence to any party.’ 

It is not worth while to comment on these matters in their present 
stage; but it may be noticed, that the speech of the Home Secretary 
is remarkable for two admissions—first, that it is impracticable to 
educate the children of the church and of dissent (at least, after the 
age of seven years) in one system of “ scriptural religion’ by the omis- 
sion of creeds and catechisms; and, secondly, that the attempt which 
he made to collect information by certain queries through the Poor 
Law Commissioners has proved, as was predicted, a failure, 
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DISSENTING MATTERS. 
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In the preceding number, something very like the appointment of dis- 
senting bishops, who were to make a “ ministerial toar,” and “ visit 
all the churches in the “‘ Dorset Congregational Union "’ (not diocese) 
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was noticed ; and some account was also given of a periodical work 
professedly of “an unsectarian character,” called the Inquirer, It 
would seem probable, judging from internal evidence, that it is pub- 
lished by the followers of Messrs. Boulton and Crewdson, who have 
seceded from Quakerism, and have formed a body at Manchester, 
under the denomination of “ Evangelical Friends.” Whether this is 
the case or not, the Number for this month contains an account of the 
rise and progress of that body, by which it appears as if they did not 
materially differ either in doctrine or discipline (so far as they have 
any) from the Independents. They have, however, so far formed a sys- 
tem as to constitute themselves what they term a church, under Isaac 
Crewdson and William Boulton; and by a resolution passed at a 
Church Meeting, held Jan. 8, 1839, they “solemnly recognise them 
as bishops, elders or pastors, of this church.” ‘They recognise, how- 
ever, only bishops and deacons; and the Inquirer is very angry with 
the Congregational or Independent Dissenters for manifesting a ten- 
dency “to close with the episcopal heresy and the three orders,” and 
in proof of the fact it cites a passage from the Congregational Maga- 
zine for Sept. 1838, which, taken in connexion with the “ visitation "’ 
above-noticed, is well worthy of attention :— 


*« Of late years nonconformists have sometimes betrayed a suspicion of the efficacy 
of their own principles in the accomplishment of God’s gracious purposes towards 
mankind ; while, at other times, they have held a language which has induced the 
inquiry, ‘ Why do you not conform?’ The object of this inquiry would reply, Be- 
cause the episcopacy of England is established. But then all episcopacy is not esta- 
blished. There is a poor and an unestablished episcopacy in America; and there is 
a poor, a very poor, and an unestablished episcopacy in Scotland. There are, too, 
bishops of the Greek Church, whose orders would give admittance to the pulpits of 
England, which the orders of the American Episcopal Church, magnificent as they 
are in the estimation of their holders—nor yet, we believe, those of the Scottish 
Episcopacy—would not do. Mr. Matthew Henry, though he had no intention of 
ministering in the Established Church, unless a change should take place in the 
terms of conformity, deliberated solemnly, when entering into the ministry, whether 
he should receive episcopal ordination, provided he could do it without subscription ; 
a deliberation which was terminated by the conviction that ordination by presbyters 
is, though not the only valid, yet the best, most scripturally regular, and therefore 
the most eligible ordination. And, although we are no friends to episcopacy, we 
should have been glad to see some congregational ministers episcopally ordained, since they 


a thereby have acquired the consistency which is an essential element of goodness.” — 
p. S3l. 


After commenting on this at some length, and professing (as the 


writer of these lines does) not very fully to understand what is meant 
about the “essential element of goodness,’ the Inquirer adds— 


“ We are fully aware that many dissenting ministers wiil be little disposed to accept 
the Puseyism of some of their brethren, and will little admire the extract which we 
have here given from the Congregational Magazine; but still the extraordinary pas- 
sage has been published, and is part of an elaborate paper evidently composed by a 
leading hand amongst the dissenting clergy : and though it is the first time, as far as 


we know, that any one of the congregationalists has, in an acknowledged publication 


of the sect, dared to eta episcopal ordination; yet other articles of a de- 


cidedly sacerdotal import have occasionally appeared in the Congregational Magazine, 
sufficient to Jet us know which way the current is tending.” —p. 86. 


X . . 
There are, however, one or two other things which, though appa- 
rently trifling in themselves, are worth notice in connexion with those 
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which have been already mentioned. The Inquirer charges the inde- 
pendents with approximating at least to the /hree orders; and cer- 
tainly they give other evidence of it beside that which he has furnished. 
The writer does not recollect to have heard until very lately of Dea- 
con’s orders among the dissenters; but in the Evangelical Magazine 
for this month he finds the following article :— 

“Orptnation or a Deacon.—On Tuesday, Nov. 27, an interesting service was 
held at Zion Chapel, Whitstable, when Mr. James Holden, who had been previously 
elected by the unanimous voice of the church, was set apart to the office of deacon,” 
—Evangelical Magazine, Feb. , p. 82. 

Now this matter of ordination is one of which the wiser men of the 
dissenters used to be very shy. They said as little as they could about 
it, and what they did say was not very intelligible. Of course it was 
necessary to have something of the kind to form and maintain a minis- 
terial character and claim at all; but they felt that it was very pos- 
sible, and not very unnatural, for the ordained to say to the ordainer, 
“ What right have you to ordain me ?” or for some of the congregation 
to say, “ What gives Mr. A. a right to ordain Mr. B.?’’ because the 
only reasonable answer must be, (and the choice of ordainers shewed 
that it was the acknowledged one,) “The ordainer has received the 
power from the person who ordained him; and it did not require 
very sharp wit or patient study to see too much connexion between 
this and the doctrine of apostolical succession. But the matter is 
noticed here chiefly for the language, and as one of the little indica- 
tions of the times. Another is afforded in the Missionary Magazine, 
which is appended to (or rather forms a part of) that same number of 
the Evangelical Magazine. There is a very neat wood-cut of the 
«‘ Mission Chapel, Coimbatoor,” which brought to the writer’s mind 
the new chnrch at Littlemoor, only he cannot remember whether that 
has a spire. This one has, and though rather dumpy, yet it is very 
well for a beginning, and no doubt things will mend. The tower from 
which it rises has all the appearance of a belfry ; but as to its contents 
one cannot of course judge from a picture. It is not very long since a 
service-book was published by a leading minister among the indepen- 
dents ; and the writer, who recollects when there were comparatively 
few who did not disdain to wear a gown, has heard tell of dissenting 
ministers in surplices. These, if they are but straws, shew which way 
the wind sets, and are very curious indications of the progress of 
dissent. 

Sn AS ESTED 


DOCU MENTS. 
PAPERS ON EDUCATION. 
{PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT BY HER MAJESTY’S COMMAND.) 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 12th February, 1839.; 
Whitehall, 4 February, 1839. 
My Lorp,—I have received her Majesty’s commands to make a communica- 


tion to your lordship ou a subject of the greatest importance, Her Majesty 
has observed with deep concern the want of instruction which is still obsery- 
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able among the poorer classes of her subjects. All the inquiries which have 
been made shew a deficiency in the general education of the people, which is 
not in accordance with the character of a civilized and Christian nation. 

The reports of the chaplains of gaols shew, that to a large number of unfor- 
tunate prisoners a knowledge of the fundamental truths of natural and revealed 
religion has never been imparted. 

It is some consolation to her Majesty to perceive that of late years the zeal 
for popular education has increased, that the established church has made 

reat efforts to promote the building of schools, and that the National and 
ritish and Foreign School Societies have actively endeavoured to stimulate 
the liberality of the benevolent and enlightened friends of general education. 

Still much remains to be done; and among the chief defects yet subsisting 
may be reckoned the insufficient number of qualified schoolmasters, the im- 
perfect mode of teaching which prevails in perhaps the greater number of the 
schools, the absence of any sufficient inspection of the schools, and examina- 
tion of the nature of the instruction given, the want of a model school, which 
might serve for the example of those societies and committees which anxiously 
seek to improve their own methods of teaching, and, finally, the neglect of this 
great subject among the enactments of our voluminous legislation. 

Some of these defects appear to admit of an immediate remedy ; and I am 
directed by her Majesty to desire, in the first place, that your lordship, with 
four other of the Queen’s servants, should form a board, or committee, for the 
consideration of all matters affecting the education of the people. 

For the present it is thought advisable that this board should consist of : 

The lord president of the council. 

The lord privy seal. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The secretary of state for the home department, and 
The master of the mint. 

It is proposed that the board should be entrusted with the application of 
any sums which may be voted by parliament for the purposes of education in 
England and Wales. 

Among the first objects to which any grant may be applied will be the es- 
tablishment of a Normal school. 

In such a school a body of schoolmasters may be formed, competent to 
assume the management of similar institutions in all parts of the country. In 
such a school, likewise, the best modes of teaching may be introduced, and 
those who wish to improve the schools of their neighbourhood may have an 
opportunity of observing their results. 

‘he board will consider whether it may not be advisable for some years to 
apply a sum of money annually in aid of the Normal schools of the National 
and of the British and Foreign School Societies. 

They will likewise determine whether their measures will allow them to 
afford gratuities to deserving schoolmasters ; there is no class of men whose 
rewards are so disproportionate to their usefulness to the community. 

In any Normal or Model School to be established by the board, four prin- 
cipal objects should be kept in view—viz., 

1. Religious Instruction. 
2. General Instruction. 
3. Moral Training. 

4. Habits of Industry. 

Of these four I need only allude to the first; with respect to religious in- 
struction there is, as your lordship is aware, a wide, or apparently wide, dif- 
ference of opinion among those who have been most forward in promoting 
education. 

The National Society, supported by the established church, contend that 
the schoolmaster should be invariably a churchman; that the church cate- 

chism should be taught in the school to all the scholars; that all should be 
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required to attend church on Sundays; and that the schools should be in 
every case under the superintendence of the clergyman of the parish, 

The British and Foreign School Society, on the other hand, admit church- 
men and dissenters equally as schoolmasters, require that the Bible should be 
taught in their schools, but insist that no catechism should be admitted. 

Others, again, contend that secular instruction should be the business of the 
school, and that the ministers of different persuasions should each instruct 
separately the children of their own followers. 

In the midst of these conflicting opinions there is not practically that ex- 
clusiveness among the church societies, nor that indifference to religion 
among those who exclude dogmatic instruction from the school, which their 
mutual accusations would lead bystanders to suppose. 

Much, therefore, may be effected by a temperate attention to the fair claims 
of the established church, and the religious freedom sanctioned by law. 

On this subject I need only say, that it is her Majesty’s wish that the youth 
of this kingdom should be religiously brought up, and that the right of con- 
science should be respected. 

Moreover, there is a large class of children who may be fitted to be good 
members of society without injury or offence to any party,—I mean pauper- 
orphans, children deserted by their parents, and the offspring of criminals and 
their associates. 

It is from this class that the thieves and housebreakers of society are con- 
tinually recruited. It is this class, likewise, which has filled the workhouses 
with ignorant and idle inmates. 

The Poor Law Commissioners have very properly undertaken to amend the 
vicious system which has hitherto prevailed, and in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis much has been already done under their auspices. 

It is in this direction, likewise, that certain good can be accomplished. It 
sometimes happens that the training which the childof poor but virtuous 
parents receives at home, is but ill-exchanged for the imperfect or faulty in- 
struction which he receives at school, debased by vicious association ; but for 
those whose parents are dead, or who have no home but one of habitual vice, 
there can be no such danger. 

In all such instances, by combining moral training with general instruction, 
the young may be saved from the temptations to crime, and the whole com- 
munity receive indisputable benefit. 

These and other considerations will, I am persuaded, receive from your 
lordship the most careful attention. I need not enter, at present, into any 
further plans in contemplation for the extension of the blessings of sound and 


religious education. I have, &c. 
The Lord President of the Council, (signed) J. Russent. 
&c. &c. &e. 


Berkeley-square, 6 February, 1889. 


My Lorp,—I have had the honour to receive your lordship’s letter, conveying 
to me her Majesty's desire that I, as president of the council, together with 
certain other of her Majesty’s servants, should compose a board, or committee, 
to consider the state of education, and direct the application of any sums 
which may be appropriated by parliament for promoting its improvement. 

I hasten to express my readiness, whilst I continue to fill that situation, to 
discharge my share of such a duty, convinced as I am of the importance of the 
objects proposed, and the improbability of their being satisfactorily accom- 
plished without the countenance and superintendence of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

I at the same time beg leave, at the outset, to state my opinion, that the 
establishment of a Normal school, for training masters in the most perfect 
methods of communicating literary and industrial, as well as moral and reli- 
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gious instruction, is the most pressing and important of these objects, both in 
itself and as being a necessary step to the attainment of the rest; and also the 
strong conviction which I entertain that it should be a positive condition of such 
an establishment, that it should be so regulated and provided with sufficient 
means to enable the teachers, who are trained there, to acquire and to give 
such religious instruction as may be required at all ordinary schools in the 
principles of the church of England, without any exclusion of those who may 
be connected with such other religious persuasions as are known to prevail 
amongst a considerable portion of the population of the country, who may be 
desirous of, and should be enabled to receive, similar instruction from their own 
ministers, subject to the control and superintendence of the authority under 
which the school will be placed. 

That such a regulation should be distinctly promulgated and understood 
appears to me indispensable for its success, in diffusing widely those benefits 
which all are alike entitled to receive, and combining with the most approved 
methods of education the most solid foundation on which it can be placed. 

I have, &c. 
The Lord John Russell, (signed) LANSDOWNE. 
&c. &e. &e. 


Whitehall, 9 February, 1839. 
My Lorp,—I have had the honour to lay before the Queen your lordship’s 
letter to me of the 6th instant, and | am commanded to inform you that her 
Majesty is pleased to approve of the course your-lordship proposes to pursue. 
have, &c. 
The President of the Council. (signed) J. Russe.v. 


EXTRACT FROM THE CHARGE OF THE BISHOP OF BARBADOS. 


“On a people thus placed—in so many instances for the first time—in a state 
of personal freedom, scattered over so many colonies, separated from each 
other by intervening waters, differing in their language, and varying in no 
small degree even in their habits, a large body of religious teachers, of different 
persuasions, unconnected with the established branch of Christ’s church in 
these parts, diverse from us, and even from each other, in discipline, and often 
essentially opposed in doctrine, are prepared to act, with considerable pecu- 
niary resources at their command, and under many outward marks of public 
encouragement. The church of Rome has roused itself from its past lethargy, 
and into those colonies where its peculiar tenets are still maintained, proposes, 
as we learn from the public declarations of an accredited agent, to pour ina 
large accession of ministers and subordinate teachers. The Moravian, Wes- 
leyan, and lodependent bodies are manifesting equal activity; and lately a new 
educational power has been introduced, symbolizing with no existing system, 
yet aiming, by the suppression of all distinctive opinions in religious matters, 
to comprehend within its instruction the children of every denomination of 
Christians. 

‘* All these various and often counteracting forces are brought into prominent 
action witbin the same diocese, The church of England legally contains 
every colony within its pale. In every colony it is the established church. 
Its ministers outnumber, at the present moment, those of all other churches and 
denominations of Christians amongst us; and its members, both lay and 
clerical, exceed probably in an equal proportion. With the church of Rome 
we agree in retaining the three ancient creeds, the three orders of the ministry 
handed down unto us uninterruptedly from the apostles, and the two sacraments 
of Christ ; but we have fallen back on the doctrines and usages of more pri- 
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mitive times, and on the purer days even of its own faith, when it was “ spoken 
of throughout the world.” We have restored the scriptures to their legitimate 
pre-eminency ; we have purified the liturgy ; we have discarded much which 
was unwarranted by scripture, and calculated to lead the people into super- 
stition. The Moravian, or German church claims to be episcopalian, having 
at a solemn conference, and by lot, decided on the adoption of the regimen of 
episcopacy, yet not to the exclusion in its ministry of the presbyterian form. 
It has even its lay-elders. It has survived the charges which were brought 
against it, and the fanaticism into which it fell during the middle of the last 
century; in its doctrines it holds the essentials of the gospel; the latest edition 
of its offices and hymns breathes warmly the spirit of Christian piety; but the 
reading of the scriptures forms necessarily no part of the service of the Lord's 
day: it has added to the words of institution in the administration of the 
initiatory sacrament; but confines itself strictly to our Lord's own words in 
that of the Lord’s supper: it has its confirmation and ordination services, 
and litanies for the more solemn interment of the dead. Of the Wesleyans 
and Independents it is difficult to speak. Of the former, if they cannot wholly 
forget that they were once baptized at the same font, that they assembled in 
the same consecrated house, that they knelt at the same table, and partook of 
the same ministry with ourselves, it must, in much sorrow, be confessed, that 
they are still labouring apart from us, that they are raising altar against altar, 
and teacher against teacher, and aiming to draw off our people by the preten- 
sions of a stricter discipline, and the promise of more abundant means of grace, 
producing excitement where there should rather be humility and sobriety, and 
substituting for the freedom of Christian thought and action, an organized and 
graduated system of inquisitorial influence. In doctrine, if we except their 
notion of perfectibility, the Wesleyans still agree in the main with us; in the 
public services they use in the most part an altered form of the English 
liturgy. They are not opposed to episcopacy; and in the United States of 
North America a considerable portion of their body has adopted the episcopal 
form: they claim to be more fitted to instruct the poor than the ministers of 
the church of England, forgetting, it would seem, that Wesley himself was a 
minister educated and ordained within the bosom of our church, and that a 
zealous and well-informed clergyman can assuredly be in no respect disquali- 
fied by the variety and extent of his knowledge, for diversifying his instruc- 
tions, or from adapting his language, without being low or irreverently familiar, 
to the capacity of the most simple and illiterate of his hearers. With the 
Independents, whose exertions are confined exclusively, in the persons of mis- 
sionaries from the London Society, to the southern portion of the diocese, 
there are fewer points of external union and sentiment than with any other 
body of Christians acting amongst us. They are neither episcopalian nor 
presbyterian in their form of church-government. Each minister, when once 
elected by, and contracted to, his congregation, is, with that congregation, in- 
dependent of all extraneous authority. The kirk of Scotland, identifying itself 
with the presbyterian form of church-government already existing, and estab- 
lished in British Guiana previously to its capture from the Dutch by the British 
arms, has a certain number of the parishes of that extensive colony set apart 
and allotted to the charge of its ministers. 

“Thus, in a diocese extending from the fourth—the most southern point of 
cultivation—to the twentieth degree of north latitude, comprehending within 
that space thirteen distinct colonies, with their dependencies, and a population 
of not less than 450,000 souls, there are all these several religious forces in 
more or less activity of operation, often opposed to, and rarely moving in 
entire harmony with, the church, or with one another. Under such circum- 
stances the church has need, after the admonition of its Divine head, to unite 
the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove. How then is it 
provided for the various exigencies of its position ? 
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“The number of its beneficed and officiating clergy, including the bishop, 
the archdeacons of Barbados and Antigua, and, I am happy in being able to 
add, a third archdeacon, for the archdeaconry of British Guiana, the constitution 
of which has been recently determined on, and awaits only the sign-manual 
of her Majesty, is ninety-nine. It reckons fifty-three parish churches ; * fifteen 
chapels of ease ; three chapels private, yet open to their respective neighbour- 
hoods ; seven chapel-schools; twelve school-houses, used also as temporary 
places of worship; and forty-four school-houses, strictly so called, being situ- 
ated in towns, or in the vicinity of a church or chapel; besides numerous 
buildings permanently hired and fitted up, or temporarily granted, for the uses 
of public worship and religious instruction. Its congregations on the Sabbath, 
and the daily and Sunday attendance of children and adults in its schools, are 
large and increasing. The number of communicants is—I had almost said 
everywhere, for I am unwilling to particularize some painful exceptions—un- 
usually great. The distribution of the Scriptures, of the Prayer-book, and of 
elementary publications for the use of schools, has been extensive and season- 
able; whilst the pecuniary assistance continually afforded by the mother- 
country towards the erection of additional buildings, and the maintenance of 
ministers and schoolmasters, has infused a vigour into the operations of the 
clergy, which has enabled them, under God, to accomplish much, and to pledge 
themselves for yet more. God grant, my brethren, that there may ever be in 
us, its ministers and teachers, a spirit equal to the occasion, and proportionate 
to the means, opportunities, and encouragements thus mercifully vouchsafed 

unto us! It would be difficult to estimate, at its full weight, the responsibility 
which at this moment rests upon us.” 





TITHE COMMUTATION, 


Bail Court, Queen’s Bench.—({ Before Mr. Justice Patterson.) 
Last day of term, Jan. 31st, 1839. 


Tue Queen versus Tur Titue Commissioners.—Sir William Follett applied 
to the court for a mandamus, commanding them to cause evidence to be heard 
as to the value of the tithes in a parish called Tarrant Gunville, in the county 
of Dorset, (which living is in the gift of the Master and Fellows of University 
College, Oxford.) The application was made on the part of the rector, the 
Rev. John Watts, and who stated that he had entered with the principal land- 
owner of the parish, James John Farquharson, Esq., into a composition of a 
peculiar kind. According to this agreement, the landowner, besides the money 
to be paid under the composition, was bound to furnish and deliver at the par- 
sonage house, four good loads of wheaten straw, and was also bound to bring 
a certain quantity of coals from the town of Poole, and to do other things 
which very much increased the value of the composition beyond the mere 
amount of the rent charge agreed to in exchange for the tithes. The act of 
parliament had directed that the commissioners should settle the value of the 
tithes at the average of the seven years preceding 1835, and directed that 
where there existed a composition, that should be taken as the average annual 
value, provided that where notice should be given to the commissioners of 
any circumstance which had the effect of preventing the composition from 
being a correct representation of the average value, it should in that case be 
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* Of the seven churches destroyed by the hurricane of 1831, in the island of Bar- 
bados, six have been re-erected and consecrated, and the seventh is nearly finished. 
I cannot express in too strong terms my sense of the personal exertions, and of the 
liberality, both public and private, manifested on the occasion. 
diocese, indeed, additional churches, chapels, 
erection, 
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in the power of the commissioners to increase the amount of the compositions, 
by a sum not exceeding one-fifth the amount. The statute had also provided 
that a report to be presented to parliament by the original tithe commissioners, 
should have the same force and validity as if it had been enacted in parliament, 
and that report had recommended that, whenever the assistant commissioners 
were under any difficulty about ascertaining the value in any parish, they 
should receive evidence of compositions and voluntary commutations in neigh- 
bouring parishes similar in quality and position, to assist them in ascertaining 
the value of the parish in question. All the circumstances which have been 
mentioned existed in the present case, but the assistant commissioner refused 
to take into consideration any reference to compositions and voluntary com- 
mutations in neighbouring parishes. 

Mr. Justice Patteson considered that the refusal of the commissioner to act 
on the recommendation of the report was in substance a refusal to obey an 
act of parliament. His lordship therefore granted the rule. 


SO 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


Ata meeting of the committee of this society held at their chambers, St. 
Martin’s Place, on Monday the 18th February, 1839—the Bishop of London 
in the chair; there were present, the Bishops of St. Asaph, Ely, Chichester, 
and Hereford ; the Revs. Archdeacon Cambridge, Dr. D’Oyly, H. H. Norris, 
and J. Lonsdale; J. Round, M.P., Joshua Watson, J. Cocks, Newell Connop, 
jun., W. Davis, W. Cotton, and Benjamin Harrison, Esqs. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards enlarging the 
church at Saul, Gloucestershire; building a chapel at Abbots Lench, in the parish 
of Fladbury, Worcestershire ; building a church at South Shields, Durham ; 
building a chapel at English Hall, in the parish of Ware, Herts ; building a 
chapel at Huntspill, Somerset; rebuilding the parish church at Northop, 
Flintshire; rebuilding the church at Llandudno, Carnarvon; rebuilding the 
church at Rowley Regis, Staffordshire; rebuilding the church at Iping, Sussex ; 
increasing the accommodation in the church at Bawtry, Yorkshire; increasing 
the accommodation in the church of St. Martin’s, Haverfordwest ; increasing 
the accommodation in the church at Balsham, Cambridgeshire. 


-— —— 





THE LATE REV. HUGH JAMES ROSE. 


Tuer compiler of this very inadequate memoir sets about his work with 
much mistrust of his own competency to undertake it, particularly after 
the tone of promise held out in the last number of this Magazine. 
Nevertheless, having, for reasons valid to himself, consented to do his 
best, he waives all prefatory explanations of a personal nature. He 
is quite sure that unpretending simplicity and truth are the qualities 
of narrative most in accordance with Ais taste who is the subject of 
remembrance; and he believes the same of his surviving relations and 
nearest friends, and also of the readers of the British Magazine. 
And in this persuasion he offers a plain statement of facts, calculated, 
as he thinks, to point out their own legitimate and just inferences, 
without elaboration on his part. A brief sketch of Mr. Rose's cha- 
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racter, and his more marked titles to distinction, was given in the last 
number. Its general faithfulness may be judged of after perusal of 
the few authentic details which follow. 

Hvueu James Rose, the deeply-lamented subject of this memoir, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. William Rose, now vicar of Glynde, 
in the county of Sussex. He was born on the 9th of June, 1795, in 
the vicarage house of Little Horsted, in the same county, in which his 
father then resided as curate. Both his parents survive their present 
irreparable loss; but if the ordinary course of nature has been thus far 
inverted with them to their sorrow, they have at least the balancing 
consolation, in no common degree, of having seen and known their 
son to go down to the grave amidst an universal estimation and regret 
of the wise and good, such as has fallen to the lot of few. 

Mr. Rose, sen., was of Scottish extraction, being the eldest son of 
Hugh Rose, of New Mill, Aberdeenshire, and afterwards of Aberdeen, 
a younger branch of the very old family of the Roses of Kilravock. 
Together with his curacy of Little Horsted, Mr. Rose took a few 
pupils, In 1800 he removed from thence to Uckfield, about two 
miles off, a chapelry of the parish of Buxted, where he subse- 
quently increased the number of his pupils to a considerable school, 
grafting his enlarged establishment on a small parochial founda- 
tion, endowed by a former rector of Buxted, Dr. Saunders. This 
supplied him with the convenience of a house, (though at the 
time in a very dilapidated condition,) which he largely and libe- 
rally improved by a very considerable outlay, and which is now 
occupied by his successor. Mr. Rose afterwards became curate 
of Uckfield, under the then rector of Buxted, Archd. D’Oyly, father 
of the present Dr. D’Oyly of Lambeth. It is not necessary to pursue 
details not strictly belonging to the immediate subject of this memoir, 
but it would not be doing justice to the abilities and claims to honour 
of a most worthy man, of great industry, and of a character without 
guile or blemish, not to make specific mention of the significant fact, 
that almost exclusively to himself belongs the credit of having begun 
and completed the early education of his distinguished son. High as 
were the classical attainments of Mr. Hugh Rose, he had no other 
chief instructor than his father, but remained entirely at Uckfield under 
his superintending care until his removal to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in October, 1813. It is not necessary to point out the inference 
from hence arising to the credit of both tutor and pupil. 

So uneventful a course and period of boyhood as was alone likely 
to ensue under such circumstances, cannot be expected to supply many 
particulars to be here recorded. Among its more noticeable features 
was, the early and continued friendly regard of Dr. Edward Daniel 
Clarke, the accomplished traveller. His grandfather and father had 
been successively rectors of Buxted, and his mother, the widow of the 
last, continued to live at Uckfield with her family. A mind lively 
and acute as his could hardly fail to be attracted by the promising 
abilities and amiable conduct of a youth so diligent and studious as 
Hugh James Rose; and a warm attachment was established between 

them, notwithstanding disparity of years, which ended only with Dr. 
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E. D. Clarke’s death. To another brother, Dr. James Stanier Clarke, 
afterwards canon of Windsor, Mr. Rose, sen., was subsequently in- 
debted for the vicarage of Glynde, in the gift of that chapter, Of the 
early promise of the youthful student it is enough to say, that the dis- 
position and conduct of the boy gave fair indications of the future 
character of the man. A sufficient share of youthful playfulness 
mixed with and tempering an early and persevering studiousness, 
endeared him who afterwards attained to so marked a pre-eminence 
in knowledge and in practical usefulness, both to companions and 
seniors. Uniform dutifulness and (in one comprehensive phrase) a 
spirit of reverence, were characteristic of Hugh James Rose, from the 
beginning. 

About this time, his health became a source of some anxiety, espe- 
cially to his mother. He had outgrown his strength, and his condition, 
from the age of eleven to about fourteen, induced that affectionate 
parent to take the advice of the late excellent Dr. John Sims, then 
of Guildford-street, whose name is here introduced for the sake of 
recording the heartfelt affection and respect entertained for him by the 
subject of this memoir throughout life ; for Dr. Sims was much more 
to him than a physician; he was a friend who, in respect both of 
familiar intercourse and of reverence, stood with him second only to 
his own parents. But it is time to pass to the next stage. 

The October term of 1818 saw Mr. Rose a resident member—a 
pensioner at first, and afterwards a scholar—of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In the college tutor with whom he had then chiefly to do, 
he found a constant friend and kind encourager ; nor will this be won- 
dered at, when the present Bishop of Gloucester and Bristgl (Dr. 
Monk) is named as the party. But neither are we to look for striking 
incident in Mr. Rose’s career here, much more than in his boyhood. 
The course of a diligent and dutiful college student is in its nature 
tranquil. In the next year (1814) he gained the first Bell’s scholar- 
ship; and in 1817, took his B.A. degree, when his name appeared 
on the Tripos as fourteenth wrangler of the year, and those who knew 
him best had even looked to see him placed higher. This cireum- 
tance may of itself prove sufficiently, that it was no natural inapti- 
tude for mathematical or scientific pursuits which influenced the de- 
liberate judgment of his latter years, so frequently expressed in his 
writings, as to the danger of a too excessive or too exclusive pursuit 
of science. Such judgment was assuredly, in his case, no blind preju- 
dice, but a conviction formed on competent acquaintance with, and 
sufficient positive experience of, their nature and tendency. But this 
by the way. His classical success on this occasion was more com- 
plete, for he was declared first chancellor's medallist of the year. It 
will be recollected that the classical Tripos was not established till 
some years later. He also won, in 1818, the first members’ prize, 
for a dissertation in Latin prose, of which the subject was a compa- 
rison of the Greek and Roman historians, in which Mr. R. gave the 
palm to Thucydides and the Greeks. This was a test of scholarship, 
in what the calendars of both our Universities would seem to exhibit 
among its rarest, though certainly not least valuable accomplishments ; 
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30 far, at least, as may be gathered from the fact that no prizes are 
so often left without award or competition as those for prose composi- 
tions in Latin, In 1819, circumstances prevented his again entering 
these lists as a senior bachelor. In October, 1818, he sat for a fellow- 
ship of his own college, Trinity ; but neither he nor any man of his 
year was then elected; and before another chance came round, his 
prospects bad taken a different direction. It will be seen by the 
date of his marriage, that he could not become a candidate a second 
time. But his undergraduate career must not be dismissed without 
mention of a minor incident illustrative of the variety of his talent. 
Everybody who pays any attention to academical matters is likely 
to have met with that jeu-d’esprit of innocent pleasantry which 
occasioned so much merriment at Cambridge in 1815-16, in the 
shape of a mock examination paper, and which has attained more 
enduring celebrity than usually falls to the lot of such effusions, 
having been even transferred into the pages of the Annual Register 
for 1816, It was ascertained, in course of time, that this was the pro- 
duction of Mr, Hugh James Rose and a brother student of Trinity, at 
that time an intimate friend, but now, in common with many of his 
early friends, no more. A happier sally of its kind has rarely been 
exhibited; but it is only noticeable here (as just implied) in evidence 
of that strong natural mixture of cheerfulness and vein of humour, ac- 
companied by minute and keen-eyed observation of « folly as it flies,” 
which, although in after years he laid it under such strict control, 
formed, and continued to form, a most agreeable ingredient in Mr. 
Itose’s private conversations and unreserved familiar correspondence. 
It may, indeed, be doubted whether a mind of superior order is ever 
found without a due admixture and perception of the vis comica. At 
all events it was not so In this instance. 

But a far more important circumstance befel in course of his under- 
graduate period. In the year 1816 he became acquainted with Miss 
Anna Cuyler Mair, the youngest daughter of Capt. Peter Mair, of the 
Hill House, Richmond, in Yorkshire, to whom he was united in the 
summer of I819;* in her securing to himself that precious help and 
steady solace of unintermitting affection which has since so faithfully 
watched over all his many hours of suffering, and finally closed his 
eyes, and followed him to his last home in a foreign land! 

Some points, however, are to be gleaned here before entering on the 
details of his life after marriage. In 1818, he relinquished college resi- 
dence and pupils to become private tutor in the family ofthe late Duke 
of Athol, to his grace’s younger son, Lord Charles Murray. The early 
indisposition of Lord Charles, however, soon put an end to this engage- 
ment, and Mr. Rose withdrew to Uckfield ; on the title of which curacy 
he was ordained deacon, on the 25th of December in this same year, 
under letters dimissory from the Abp. of Canterbury, (Uckfield being 
a chapelry of Buxted, a peculiar of that see,) by his great future patron 
and benefactor, Dr. Howley, then Bishop of London. His rectors 


* The only issue of this marriage was a son, born in 1821, who lived only a few 
days 
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were, at first, Dr. D’Ovly, now rector of Lambeth, from whom he 
continued through life to receive many marks of friendship ; and, 
after him, a highly valued friend and zealous promoter of his inter- 
ests, Dr. Wordsworth, the present master of ‘Trinity. Some judg- 
ment may be formed of Mr. Rose’s qualifications for the sacred 
office, from the fact that, either now or at his subsequent examin- 
ation for priest’s orders in 1819, (the writer is not sure which,) his 
grace’s examining chaplain declared, that “he had passed an ex- 
amination for a man of forty.’ It is to be remarked previously, 
that in the early part of this year (1818), he had published his 
first work, in the shape of a pamphlet, but without his name. This 
was of a classical and literary kind—namely, “ Remarks on the first 
chapter of the Bishop of Llandaff’s (Marsh’s) Hore Pelasgicee,” in 
which he shewed cause against some of the propositions of that learned 
prelate, and still stronger against some of the conclusions of Dr. 
Jameson, in his “ Hermes Scythicus,”’ 

At Christmas, 1818, he removed to Maresfield, a short way off, 
carrying the pupils, whom he had begun to take at Uckfield, with him, 
but retaining his curacy. Here he continued, with his labours divided 
between parish and pupils, (who were chiefly young men of rank,) 
until he was preferred by the late Archbishop (Dr. Manners Sutton) 
to the vicarage of Horsham. The history of this preferment is honour- 
able to all the parties concerned, and well deserving of a record. 

Mr. Rose had, from his earliest days, from proximity and other 
causes, fallen much under the notice, and become a great favourite of, 
the late Earl of Sheffield, whose character and abilities are well known. 
Lord Sheffield, living not far off, and being a nobleman of much obser- 
vation and intelligence, had become aware that, from various causes, 
the parish of Horsham, a borough town, with a large population, 
had fallen into much need of a restorer, ‘The great age of the 
existing incumbent naturally led to anticipation of a not distant 
vacancy ; and Lord Sheffield, being so well acquainted with Mr. 
Rose’s merits, had, in consequence, (unknown to him,) applied 
to the Archbishop to bestow the living, for the parish’ sake, in the 
event of vacancy, on the energetic and deserving curate of Uck- 
field. ‘The primate’s answer was at once disinterested, kind, discreet, 
and honourable to himself as a dispenser of church patronage. He 
made no promise, but replied to the effect, that “ Mr. Hugh Rose’s 
examination (which had been touched upon by Lord 8.) would afford 
a ground for hearing reasons in his favour whenever the living should 
become actually vacant.” Lord Sheffield, however, himself a still 
older man than the incumbent of Horsham, died before him, in May, 
1821. But the whole train of circumstances and considerations 
here related were equally known to another highly-esteemed and 
valuable friend of Mr. Rose, the Rev. Mr. Woodward, rector of West 
Grinstead. Between this gentleman, a truly estimable man, and the 
family of Mr. Rose, there had long been cordial intercourse, and he 
had the highest regard, in particular, for the subject of this memoir. 
When, therefore, the opportunity came, Mr. W., living near to 
Horsham, and being, therefore, a credible witness as to its needs, 
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ventured, of his own accord, also, to back Lord Sheffield’s former 
application ; aud the result was, that at the close of 1821 the curate 
of Uckfield was preferred to the vicarage of Horsham. 

But here some few memorabilia of the four preceding years, not 

yet inserted, must be gathered up. On the 19th December, 1819, 
Mr. Rose was ordained priest at St. James's, Westminster, under the 
same auspices as before, but by the hands of Dr. George Henry Law, 
then Bishop of Chester, and now of Bath and Wells, In 1820 he 
ublished, with his name, a pamphlet, bearing the title of « A Critical 
Sisedsinetion of that part of Mr. Bentham’s Church-of-Englandism 
which relates to the Church Catechism.” The name of Jeremy Ben- 
tham has never been generally attractive, and few persons read or re- 
garded his pedantic scurrilities ; the answer, however, if it was a waste 
of strength, was, at all events, a proof of Mr. Rose’s watchfulness to 
any danger that threatened the church, from whatever quarter it might 
come. In October, 1821, there appeared in the Quarterly Review a 
justly severe and powerful article from his pen, on “ Hone’s Apocryphal 
New Testament.” Of this it is enough to say, that there is good rea- 
son for believing its effect was such as to stop the sale of that publi- 
cation, Of the book itself no hard word shall now be written, iuas- 
much as it is to be hoped, if what is now affirmed of its publisher be 
true, that it has since been bitterly repented of. About this time Mr, 
Rose also contributed to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge a little tract, included in its catalogue of books intended for 
the counteraction of infidel writings, with the title, « The Folly and 
Danger of Reading Irreligious Publications.” 

Such were the principal incidents of his life prior to his settlement 
at Horsham. His advancement to this living, although it brought 
addition of income in comparison with his curacy, yet, when taken 
together with its attendant increase of obligations, produced no res- 
pite from labour. It did not enable him to dispense with his pupils; 
and his parochial duties, even with the assistance of a curate (and ge- 
nerally two), were more onerous. ‘The church was large, and trying 
both in the reading-desk and pulpit; but, while it was possible, he 
“ offered himself willingly;” here, as everywhere, and wherever he 
went, he was sure to betake himself, in every reasonable form and 
measure, to the work of improvement in all departments. ‘Thus at 
Horsham he made considerable additions to the, vicarage house, and 
was the means of effecting much valuable enlargement of the accom- 
modations in church, particularly for the poor. He gave his best atten- 
tion, also, to the schools, and other parochial means of benefit to his 
people. But his direct ministerial efforts were the most important; and, 
under Divine blessing, much fruit of them was certainly visible. There 
appeared a marked difference in the place, in an improved tone taken 
towards religion, and in attendance at church and at the sacrament. 
It is, indeed, more particularly of Mr. Rose’s zealous endeavours here, 
and their effects, that the sketch extracted last month from the 
Brighton Gazette speaks so affectingly ; and that appears to be the 
testimony of an eye-witness. Let it be referred to accordingly. 

The effect upon the labourer’s health is a more painful consideration. 
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This continual ill health was Aés “ thorn in the flesh,” and it was “not 
permitted to depart from him.” Maresfield (where, perhaps, decided 
asthma first appeared) had ill agreed with him; but Horsham, from 
the low and damp situation of the vicarage, proved still worse; so 
that, between the labours of his parish and his pupils, it was found, 
by the end of a second year (1823), that a change of air and scene 
had become little less than necessary. In the mean time, he had 
been called upon to preach before his clerical brethren at the visita- 
tion of Archdeacon Webber; and on July 11, 1822, had delivered at 
Storrington that admirable sermon, published by request, entitled, 
“Internal Union the best Safeguard against the Dangers of the Church.” 
This sermon now, to any one comparing its contents and tenour 
with the author's whole subsequent career, may not unfitly appear a 
sort of characteristic prologue to his after writings and labours, But 
a much more conspicuous arena of usefulness was preparing for him ; 
and, strange to say, it may be now perceived how even his distressing 
state of health became, under the mysterious control of Providence, an 
instrument for shaping its peculiar course. 

The particular form of relief determined on, towards the close of 
1823, was foreign travel. But his was not the mind to travel only, 
or for mere personal indulgence. Accordingly, taking his course 
through Prussia, Austria, and Italy, he seems to have started with the 
noble design of making even his recreations contributory to his 
(ireat Master's service ; and was employed throughout his pilgrimage 
in diligently collecting materials for that which, from its more dis- 
tinctly tangible results, is probably to be regarded as his /eading work 
—namely, his “ Discourses on the State of the Protestant Religion in 
Germany.’ ‘That the effects of this publication—direct and indirect, 
and whether more or less palpable—upon the state, temper, and sub- 
sequent progress of religious opinion in this kingdom, have been ex- 
ceedingly great, seems much too plain and sure a fact to be denied. 
‘The end of the inquiries thus originated may not be yet; there-may 
be many differences of conflicting judgment concerning them still re- 
maining, and likely to remain; and other causes may have since co- 
operated with a joint agency in bringing matters, in the province of 
religious truth, to the condition which prevails now; but that the 
waters (so to express it) were then influentially stirred, admits of no 
reasonable doubt. But it is not the purpose of this memoir to pursue 
collateral discussions; so to return. Mr. Rose was accompanied in 
this tour by his affectionate partner; and from the great exertions he 
was enabled to make in the five next succeeding years, it is perhaps 
to be inferred that he derived material present benefit from the exeur- 
sion, in which he was attended also by one of his pupils, Mr. Henry 
Tufnell, afterwards of Christ Church, Oxford, who has since dis- 
tinguished himself in literature as a joint-translator of Miller's 
Dorians.” One of his pupils having been thus mentioned, the name 
of another may also be properly specified, both on account of the 
strong and affectionate regard which subsisted between Mr. Rose and 
himself to the last, and also for the facts, that, after having taken his 
B.A. degree at Cambridge, in 1825, he returned to Horsham, to read, 
Vou, NV.—March, 1839. - Xx 
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under his old tutor’s guidance, (and where could he have found one 
so good?) for holy orders, and eventually became his curate for a 
while. This was Mr. Charles Maitland Long, now the respected 
rector of Whitchurch, in Shropshire. This year (1824) was rendered 
further remarkable for the presentation of the vicarage of Glynde to 
Mr. Rose, sen., by Dr. James Stanier Clarke, in right of his canonry 
of Windsor. But to return to the foreign tour and its results. 

Mr. Rose left England in the month of May, 1824. As it is 
not, however, with his itinerary, but with the spirit and consequence 
of his excursion that this memoir is concerned, the narrative may 
pass at once to his return home, in time for his first discharge of the 
office of Select Preacher, at Cambridge, in May, 1825. The im- 
portant subject of his discourses on this occasion needs not to be re- 
peated. In them the foundation of his more public character and 
eminence as a divine was firmly laid. But it is not intended here to 
enter into the merits of any of his publications; and a very brief out- 
line of the succeeding period of nearly five years, up to his finally 
quitting Horsham, will be sufficient. In 1825 he was a candidate for 
the Regius Professorship of Greek, at Cambridge, but the lot fell on 
Mr. Scholefield. During this time, also, it was that he was compli- 
mented by Bishop Carr with an honorary lesser stall at Chichester— 
the title of which, Consumpta per mare, may significantly tell its emo- 
luments. ‘This he resigned soon after the accession of Bishop Maltby, 
on having accomplished (as he hoped) the passing of a new statute 
calculated to work with some beneficial effect in future for the interests 
and honour of that cathedral body. In three of these years—1826, 
[82s, and 1880—he was again Select Preacher. In June, 1827, he 
proceeded to the degree of B.D., and in 1829 was appointed Christian 
Advocate at Cambridge, under the provisions of the will of Mr. Hulse ; 
which last office he continued to hold till 1833. While in possession 
of this, he resided partially at Cambridge, and had a house temporarily 
there, both for convenience and for the relief of his health, which that 
place suited beyond most others. ‘The year 1826 of his select preach- 
ership produced his invaluable series of sermons on the “ Commission 
and consequent Duties of the Clergy.”” But the energy and activity 
of his mind, during this term of constant labour and devotion to duty, 

may best be seen in a tabular view of his successive publications :— 


ae hs , ’ : j } } 
1826. The sermons on “ German Protestantism,” and Inscriptiones 
Grace V'etustissime. 
siti Phose on the “ Commission and Duties of the Clergy,” and 
a commencement sermon on “ The Tendency of Prevalent 
Opinions about Knowledge.”’ 
ode sé . - - . . > : : 9 Y 
Int,“ Christianity always Progressive’ — (sent forth as the 
( hristian Advocate’s publication for the year, but embo- 
dying the substance of his discourses as Select Preacher 
in ]S2s,) 
—— Second edition of the “German Discourses,’ with answers 
to opponents; and 
A new and enlarged edition of “ Parkhurst’s Lexicon.” 
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It is impossible not to feel how a bare catalogue like this is quite in- 
capable of conveying any idea of the industry, research, and varied 
learning, and still less of the exalted views, which these publications 
exhibit; but comment or analysis is not the present object. Let it 
therefore only be recollected, that all these were accomplished amidst 
those other labours of the author's residence at Horsham already de- 
scribed, and it must surely be admitted that they comprehend no ordi- 
nary sum of pious exertions, 

About this time he was highly gratified by the appointment of 
Chaplain to the Bishop of London, a prelate to whom he had already 
addressed a Letter’ in vindication of his views of German rationalism, 
and whose talents and endowments, he felt, made their possessor “ an 
ornament and a blessing to the church of England.”* 

It has been mentioned before, that the air and situation of Horsham 
unhappily proved sadly injurious to Mr. Rose’s health. Great, there- 
fore, was the joy of his friends, in proportion to their now-revived 
hope of its improvement by change, when, in 1830, the present Arch- 
bishop most kindly removed him from thence to the more eligible 
preferment of Hadleigh,+ in Suffolk, vacant by the death of Dr. Hay 
Drummond early in that year, and where he now proceeded to pitch 
his tent accordingly. On taking possession of this new home of so 
much fair promise, he betook himself, as to him was natural, to the 
work of substantial improvements; and the rectory house which he 
left to his successor will long bear witness to the liberal spirit in which 
he uniformly strove to benefit the church, in temporal as well as higher 
things. But, alas! there was no real rest for him, in respect of health, 
anywhere. He found, too soon, that Hadleigh suited his tendency to 
asthma as little as Horsham had done; and after three years, more 
or less, of vain experiment, he was driven finally, in 1833, to ex- 
change that valuable preferment for the livings of Fairsted and 
Weeley, in Essex; the latter of which was immediately exchanged 
for the small benefice of St. Thomas’s, Southwark, whieh he 
retained till his death. With what combined reluctance and resig- 
nation he submitted to these repeated migrations, may be traced 
vividly in a short extract from a letter to a friend, of the date of Sep- 
tember, 1833, in which he touchingly says— 

“‘T am compelled to leave Hadleigh, whither Archdeacon Lyall is going.” 

That, indeed, was a consoling thought to him, but still the removal 
caused him a severe pang. 

“T cannot write on this subject, as you may easily imagine. My future plans are as 


yet undecided. All is, I am sure, for the best—and I am more than contented to go 
where I can be at all useful.” 


We shall see how much usefulness was still in store for him; but it 


is proper here to collect the published evidences of his varied zeal 
during the period of his holding Hadleigh; after observing first, that 
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* Dedication to “ State of Protestantism in Germany.” 


t This rectory included the title of [joint] * Dean of Bocking ;” a title, and little 
or nothing more. 
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in all these three successive years, 183], 1832, and 1833, he again 
held the office of select preacher. The three marked thus (*) were 
Christian Advocate’s publications. 


1830.* “ Brief Remarks on the Prevalent Dispositions towards 
Christianity.” 

1831. University Sermons of 1830 and 1831 (eight in number), 
printed together in a volume, together with a reprint of 
the Commencement Sermon of 1826. 

——* “ Notices of the Mosaic Law.” 

—— A new edition of Bishop Middleton’s work on the Greek 
Article, “ with considerable additions.”’ 

1832.* “The Gospel an Abiding System, with some remarks on 
the new Christianity of the St. Simonians.” 


Besides which theological works, with his accustomed vigilance for 
the defence of the Church in all its departments, he wrote, in 1831, 
“ Six Letters to the Farmers of England on ‘lithes and Church Pro- 
perty.” This very acute, able, and lively series of letters, (unan- 
swerable, inasmuch as they are based wholly on facts,) which appeared 
first in the columns of a provincial paper, were afterwards republished, 
though not by Mr. Rose himself, in the form of a cheap pamphlet. 
The grossly exaggerated and malignant falsehoods on the topic at the 
time so assiduously scattered abroad by the organs of liberalism ren- 
dered, in his judgment, an exposure necessary ; and in the foregoing 
letters it was administered effectually. But this pamphlet is mos¢ 
noticeable as an instance of that happy, but unfortunately somewhat 
rare, union of practical with professional knowledge and ability, by 
which Mr. Rose was so eminently distinguished. He did not merely 


ecene . hate when vice can bolt its arguments, 
But virtue has no tongue to answer them, 


but he both could and did supply the answer; following up his brisk 
and cogent reasonings in the present instance with a tabular synopsis 
on a broad sheet, entitled, “ Awkward Facts,” printed in the course of 
the same year, and again in the first number of the British Magazine. 

But the year 1831 is made a remarkable one in the history of his 
labours by another circumstance. It was at the close of that year that 
proposals were made to him to become the editor ofa church magazine. 
Not to make a long story of what is easy to be understood, the result 
was, that, alter much hesitation, he consented to undertake the conduct 
of such an experiment. His own deep-rooted thoughts on “ periodical 
literature” in general may be found in his Christian Advocate’s publi- 
cation of 1830; nevertheless the balance of his reflection, under all the 
circumstances of the time, inclined as above. Perhaps the following 
extracts from a letter of later date, and after the Magazine had been 
on trial fora year, may at once supply the best explanation of the 
spirit in which it was reluctantly undertaken, and also exhibit an en- 
gaging specimen of Mr. Rose’s genuine candour and singleness of 
heart. He thus expresses himself to a friendly correspondent, at the 
time personally unknown to him :— 
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‘It is a great thing to me to find that persons like * * * do not di ve of the 
undertaking. For, hating periodical literature very heartily, and thinking that it 
has often done exceeding harm, I have had many doubts and scruples about my un- 
dertaking it. It seemed to me, when I begun it, that there might be a chance of in- 
ducing the clergy to communicate such information as would benefit their common 
cause, and make each feel that he was not working alone ; and to a certain degree 
this end has been answered. But I am very sensible that many great deficiencies 
exist, and I should be only too thankful for any and every suggestion which * * * 
will make as to the conduct of the work. One great evil indeed, I fear, admits of no 
remedy—i.e. that I cannot give up all my time to it. I have a large parish of 
3,500 people, my health is dreadfully broken, and I cannot give up entirely my own 
reading. This, however, is a serious evil for the Magazine. The only thing to be 
said on the other side is, that I happen to have a large acquaintance among the clergy, 
and that it is this which has in fact set the thing going. For I know, by experience 
of other journals, that people will not communicate with a very young man (though 
probably quite competent to his task) whom they do not know themselves, or 
through some friend...... -I am most thankful for * * *’s promised assistance as to a 
subject on which prejudice prevails so strongly and there is so much fainthearted- 
ness, But, ofa truth, where is there not faintheartedness? We have sadly wanted 
the bold and faithful spirit which would fearlessly proclaim and fight for the truth. 
Whether it would have done what we wish to be done in such days as these, I know 
not; but it would have been satisfactory to see it exercised. Our present condition 
is a painful one. For we are just about to experience the benefits of legislation on 
the part of persons whom we have every reason to think radically ignorant both of 
our real condition and wants, of the good which some apparent sort effect for us, and 
of the means by which the same good can be effected when these evils are swept 
away. And yet we are so entirely in their hands (or must consent to fall into worse 
hands yet,) that strong or active resistance, till our principles are touched, seems likely 
to do us evil....I have an admirable friend who has persuaded himself that it is right 
to sit still and await the storm. It would be a happy thing personally to arrive at the 
same conclusion ; but if one cannot, the fear of acting wrong and doing mischief, in 
consequence of feeling the necessity of doing something, is very painful. Of course 
the consolation is, that whatever is done or left undone will be directed to good for 
the faithful heart. I refer to the individual ; because, though I would fain hope the 
best for the Church of England, yet when I think of our sins as a nation, and our re- 
jection of blessings, I feel that we have no right to be confident that such a church 
will be continued to us. Its excellence is unhappily not a reason why it should, but 
why it should not, be continued to those who deserve and provoke judgment—judg- 
ment which may perhaps be executed (as has often been the case) by the worst of 
men, whose wickedness can give us no confidence therefore that we shall prevail 
against them.” 


If to this earnest and ingenuous acknowledgment be added one, not 
very long, extract from the original printed address of the editor, no 
further explanation can be needed as to the origin, design, and spirit 
of the British Magazine. ‘The honesty and sterling sense of the passage 
which follows need no interpreter :-— 


‘‘ The practical question is, whether those members and ministers of the chureb, 
and those laymen, who have a sincere interest in its welfare, and who think that a 
periodical work like this will tend to promote that interest, will attend to the call 
that is now made to them. Many may be disposed to think such a periodical useless ; 
and on such, the editor admits that he has no right to call. But on those who hold 
a different opinion he does earnestly call for support and assistance, without which 
the project must fail. It cannot be denied that the friends of right principles pursue 
but too often a singular course for promoting them. If an eta is com- 
menced which promises to answer that end, they nevertheless look only to its execu- 
tion at the outset, forgetful of the difficulties which attend it. Either the pu 
is too negligent or too forward in bringing it before the public, and so their zeal or 
their taste is offended. The work is too heavy or too light, too weak or too violent, 
too high-church or too low-church ; and so, contenting themselves with making objec- 
tions and finding fault where they should give advice, correction, and strength, 
leave what might have been made into an useful instrument, to be starved for want 
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of able contributors, or to become a firebrand and an organ of serious mischief by 
falling into wrong hands. This fastidiousness has been long a besetting sin of those 
who hold and could maintain high principles. But this is not their only fauli, 
They, like other men, are very much inclined to leave the labouring oar to other 
people's hands, and to plead occupation and want of leisure as grounds for not assist- 
ing in what they confess might be serviceable. This plea will not serve at the pre- 
sent moment. They who can work well are, no doubt, generally speaking, much 
and seriously engaged ; but they are the only persons who can support a valuable un- 
dertaking ; and in times like these, they must be content to work even * beyond 
their power” for the sake of the cause they are engaged in; for a sacrifice is neces- 
sary to support every useful undertaking. ‘The editor feels this so strongly, that he 
is willing to sacrifice so much at least of his time, for a season, as may be necessary to 
conduct this project—and he is therefore, perhaps, justified in calling on others to 
sacrifice something also. He makes this appeal to the friends of the church, in short, 
for their opinion on the advantage or necessity of such a work as this. If they see 
neither advantage in it nor any call for it, let them withhold all assistance, and allow 
the project, as it then will, to drop, in which case all complaints about the want of 
such a work will, it is to be hoped, cease too. For it is vain to allege that there are 
faults in the management of a work as a reason for neglecting it. Faults there will 
always be ; but, if they are not faults of principle, they may be rectified by the coun- 
sel and assistance of friends, not by their standing by in coldness and indifference, 
and in a spirit of captious criticism, making minor faults a reason for refusing to 
have any connexion with the work.” 


Under such auspices, in such a spirit, and for such objects, the British 
Magazine was eventually started, on the first of March, 1832; and it 
may certainly be said, with honest confidence, that hitherto it has not 
swerved in any way from its high standard of principle. ‘To return 
to Mr. Rose. 

In 1832, he seems to have contemplated the publication, by way of 
appendix to a new edition of his Sermons of 1826, of “« A Collection 
of Charges, Sermons, and Tracts, on the Ministerial Character and 
Duties, selected from the works of the most eminent divines, with re- 
marks; but though this was actually advertised, it never appeared. 
Probably Mr. Rose’s state of health prevented the completion of this, 
as also of some other announcements of intended contributions to the 
“Theological Library,” a work begun under the joint editorship of 
Archdeacon Lyall and himself, and which has produced to the church 
several highly-interesting and valuable samples of religious biography 
and church history, too generally known to need being here spoken of. 

The years 1833 and 1834 were of great interest and importance in 
Mr. Rose’s life. In 1883 he relinquished his post of Christian Advo- 
cate; but his name again appears in the list of Select Preachers. 
This, too, was the year in which, as already adverted to, his health 
compelled him to relinquish Hadleigh. But the great event of this 
period was his temporary acceptance, in compliance with the earnest 
and repeated wishes of that truly wise and good man, the late Bishop 
Van Mildert, of the divinity chair in the new University of Durham. 
He felt his infirmity of health, however, far too strongly to engage for 
more than an experiment of so laborious and arduous a service. 
Writing to a friend Sept. 14th, 1833, he says, “I leave Hadleigh 
finally at the end of this week. The paragraph which you may see 
in the papers as to Durham is substantially incorrect. I long ago de- 
clined this enviable station on grounds of health. But I may go down 
for a short time there.’ He went accordingly in the autumn of 1833, 
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and in the Michaelmas and Lent terms of 1833 34 deli i 

Inaugural and first Terminal Lectures, which woreda oublshed 
—the first entitled, “An Apology for the Study of Divinity” —the other, 
“ The Study of Church History recommended ;” of the last of which the 
present compiler cannot refrain from here inserting its exquisite per 

oration, in hope that its affectionate voice of wisdom may at the +34 
seat moment reach some hearts and understandings with happy e ect. 
Surely in it the writer, though now dead, still speaks of thin im. 
mediately around us, and deeply concerning us! wing 


« . 2 
Pah x: * , a what spirit shall church history be read ? Shall it be read in a 
enteas reless spirit, which thinks little of what God has done for man, and 
a yr = e what He will do? Shall it be read in an infidel spirit, which, though like 
thei om ad ine believe, yet believes in vain—believes the outward facts, but doubts 
ok GH GAN ae ? + ea it be read with a cavilling spirit—with the unchris- 
pam sy Sap never believes good where it can suspect evil; which attributes 
God himself has —— motive by which it could be effected, and will not think that 
whisk: te chends ae man, ever can raise him above the low, selfish level on 
betcsec ts roe s ty ? Shall it be read with the wish to sneer at everything that 
fo egetfal co 9 ag lofty—to disbelieve in everything like self-denial, self- 

o Mos a - ~€ a and to brand it as enthusiasm and folly ? 
ici sO. / studied, it cannot enlarge or exalt our views, cannot confirm our 
ar ergs stimulate us to more steady, consistent action. But if, with con- 
“ a es in sa pin of the gospel, an atfectionate love for its Author, a zeal for 
suinailendiaas . ull and earnest belief, that in the word of God are laid down the 
ss aaaiediaaie ee to guide man to truth, and to the right propagation of it, we turn 
salads ‘esata sane we there find the comment we desire. We find not, indeed, 
wviiletadah _. ay by day to convert either individuals or nations, not a rapid pro- 
cheatin eae en change worked in generations or countries, but a progress ;— 
Setead eed, or more rapid, according to the zeal of the instrument which God is 
a to employ, but still a progress—such as to shew the superintending power of 
a Divine Author, guarding and fostering His own work. We find awful judgments 
and warnings to nations, how they dare trifle with the cause of God, or with the 
truth of God ; warnings to individuals of the fearful consequences to themselves and tu 
others, of heresy and schism, of waywardness and abandonment of the great and general 
voice of the church for their own fond imaginations and evil tempers. But we find there, 
too, bright examples of saints and martyrs—of men of whom the world was not worthy 
—who have done all and suffered all that men could do and could suffer for that one 
blessed cause, and in so doing and so suffering have found an elevation, a peace, and 
a joy, which nothing could give but the sense of God's presence, and the influence of 
God's Spirit, blessing His own servants in doing His own work. So warned, and so 
cheered by the voice of Scriptureand the comment of History, we shall betake us each 
to our humble path of duty with a clearer conviction of duty, a stronger sense of the 
guilt and danger of neglecting it, a firmer hope of a blessing, a more cheerful and 
animating view of the prospect before us. We shall say with the poet : 


‘ Why sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil, at noon-tide? For the worp 
Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith explored, 
Power at whose touch the sluggard shall unfold 
His drowsy wings. Look forth! that stream behold, 
‘Tuat stream upon whose bosom we have passed 
Floating at ease, while nations have effaced 
Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 
Long lines of mighty kings. Look forth, my soul! 
(Nor in this vision be thou slow to trust ) 
‘The living waters, less and less by guilt 
Stain’d and polluted, brighten as they roll, 
Till they have reached the eternal city, built 

In the perfected spirits of the just !"” 
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Yet not even this deep tone of heart-felt earnestness and loftiness of 
view could save this second Lecture from the sensitive attacks of party- 
spirit. The lecturer had presumed to declare an unfavourable opinion 
of the merits of Milner as a Church-historian; and it was presently 
denounced as a designed attack in gross upon an entire body of men 
and principles, and as a manifesto on the part of the new University of 
saben to such effect! It does not seem becoming here to revive 
mention of names, or to rekindle the ashes of a spent minor volcano ; 
but the extreme sensitiveness thus indicated was a curious (and to 
Mr. Rose at the moment, a rather painful) indication of the infirmity 
of human nature. 

Had these two terminal Lectures been all the visible fruit of this duti- 

ful enterprise, they ought not to be lightly accounted of; but they 
were far indeed from being so. ‘Towards the close of Feb. 1834, Mr. 
Rose writes to the same friend (from “College, Durham’’) :—“ My re- 
turn to the north is very doubtful. I have been here nearly six months, 
and have now so arranged matters as to courses of lectures, &c., that 
twenty-four out of the twenty-six Prelates have agreed to accept the 
full education here, (i. e. three years before B.A., and two at divinity, ) or 
a B.A, degree from the older universities with our divinity lectures.” 
Such would have been his prospects of more than ordinary efficiency 
in this new and honourable post, had health allowed of his retaining 
it. But though he found, contrary to expectation, that the air of 
Durham agreed with him at least as well as any he had lately tried, 
it was impossible for him to undertake the quantity of required labour, 
with any hope of continued power to discharge his duties to the satis- 
faction of his own mind. ‘Toward the close of March, 18384, he writes 
from London :—“I1 have had the unfortunate excuse (for not writing 
sooner) ofa very severe attack of asthma, almost from the time I left 
you, till I had got the advantage of the pure air of London for some 
days’ —referring here to a flying visit paid a fortnight before, in his 
return from Durham, in which (to give some notion of his state of 
health) he had been forced to pass an entire night, spent at a friend's 
house, in a chair, wholly unable to attempt the experiment of lying 
down in bed. In truth, few instances can have been really more re- 
markable than his, of the great power of a resolved mind over almost 
unceasing infirmities of body. He did indeed, his whole life through, 
approve himself a faithful servant of his Divine Master—“ in much 
patience, in weariness and painfulness!” But to proceed; the end 
was, that he now finally announced his determination not to accept 
the professorship, and he visited Durham no more; his brother, the 
Rev. Henry John Rose, then fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, having 
attended there for him in the summer term of 1834, And here his con- 
nexion with the north ended, 

Other events of importance to him marked the year 1834. While at 
Durham,in the spring, he was distinguished by the appointment of Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which post he con- 
tinued till his death. On the advantages of this connexion to Mr. Rose, 

in the various ways in which it was made to minister to his happiness, 
it would ill become the compiler to enlarge. How delightful soever the 
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employment would be, the reader will feel the restraints under which he 
is necessarily laid. But Mr. Rose's friends cannot easily forget the de- 
light with which, in the moments of unrestrained intercourse, he loved to 
dwell in terms of heartfelt gratitude to a good and gracious Providence 
on the blessings to which it had introduced him, in intimate acquaint- 
ance with all that was dignified in station and engaging in private life, 
in the near observance of a deep and unaffected piety with which 
none could be conversant without being the better for it, and in the 
tender and unvarying kindness which in sickness and in health ever 
made Lambeth and Addington more than a home to him. His com- 
fort in this office was also much furthered by the uniform harmony 
and mutual regard which subsisted between him and his highly valued 
colleague, the Rev. Charles Atmore Ogilvie, then fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, to whom, in the course of “close and intimate intercourse,” the 
words are Mr. Rose’s own, “his prudence, and good sense, and good 
principles, and real kindness of feeling,” had “ attached” him “ very 
strongly.” A home in London, too, was now provided for his family 
in his new charge of St. Thomas’s, which also suited well with that 
multiplicity of public engagements to which he could attend nowhere 
so well as on the spot. He and his were welcomed, and received in 
the interim, while his own house was preparing, under the hospitable 
roof of his invaluable friend, Mr. Joshua Watson, in Park-street, 
Westminster ; his feelings of esteem and regard for whom are left on 
record in the dedication of his volume of sermons of 1830 and 183]. 

This same year also gave occasion for one of the most excellent and 
valuable of all his single publications—viz., his Sermon preached at 
Chelmsford, at the Bishop of London’s Visitation in the ensuing July ; 
and published, by desire, under the title of “Christians, the Light of the 
World.”’ But, as usual, his efforts were too much for him ; and though 
he was in some degree refreshed by a short visit to his native county 
of Sussex towards the end of July, and by a quiet remainder of the 
summer and autumn passed at Fairsted, he could hardly be said with 
truth to have made any effectual rally, and, in reality, the climate of 
Essex proved no less unfavourable to his standing complaint than 
almost all preceding stations had done, It may be mentioned that 
his name again appears in the Cambridge Calendar as a Select Preacher 
in 1834. 

The succeeding year, 1835, seems to have been, on the whole, one 
of comparative bodily quiet, though bringing little or no reprieve from 
coustant exertion in other ways; for many painful public questions, 
variously affecting the prospects of the Church, some of them connected 
with Government measures, and others with proceedings of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, allowed no mental rest to 
Mr. Rose. This was, in truth, to all true-hearted and reflecting church- 
men, a season of most disquieting anxiety. ‘Thus, in March of this 
year, he says to a friend: “1 write in haste, and not in good spirits ; 
as you may discern. What is hanging over us—the ‘ clouds and dark- 
ness’ of the Church Commission weigh one down a good deal *”’ Again, 
touching on the Education and Charity crotchets of the time—“ I feel 
the magnitude of the subject oppress me, and my own inability to do 
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it justice at all times, but especially under such pressure of business.” 
During this year, nevertheless, he seems to have obtained a three 
months’ respite from his more absolutely wearing toils, at his father’s 


vicarage in Sussex ; from whence the following lively picture of his 
state and feelings cannot fail to be read with interest. It may be re- 
collected that the summer and autumn of this year were, in general, 
remarkably fine. 


“* Well, after all, loving the country as I do, and daily bemoaning myself because 
I cannot live in it, I doubt whether, even if I did live in it, or any country divine 
of you all, loving the country as much as you may, can enjoy it half as much as I, 
now a regular London parson, have done this very evening, Saturday, July 4. My 
father’s vicarage is in the midst of our Sussex hills, and the perfect quiet of the out-of- 
the- way village, the extreme gentleness of the form and outline of the downs, as well 
as of their swell and fall, were always delightful ; but now, coming in contrast with 
all the remembrance of the borough of Southwark imprinted by familiar converse of 
the last six months, I can hardly express the pleasure which they give me. But 
how singular it is, on suddenly coming to a scene of this kind, to observe the storm 
and tempest of remembrances of old times which it conjures up, and how the events 
and feelings of past years drive one another on almost with a drawn sword, the one 
not tolerating the other’s stay but for an instant !” 


No wonder that he who declares these feelings should have made 
the choice which he announces in an earlier page of the same letter : 


“ T am now writing from Sussex instead of Cambridge ; for I had no great appe- 
tite for the installation there. For I most particularly hate and detest crowded 
rooms, inasmuch as they always give me the asthma; aud with this and other draw- 
backs, added to the prospect of three breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners every day, I 
thought that a poor broken-down asthmatic was as well elsewhere.” 


Alas, it is too plain that he himself perceived his health to be de- 


parting from him now continually more and more! In the ensuing 
letter he says,— 


“T am delighted at your confessing your delinquencies as a’’ [correspondent] ‘ at 
moment when I was thinking of writing to confess mine. Indeed, I cannot tell what 
18 come to us all; for I cannot squeeze a word out of With me, I believe it 


is, if not old age, at least decline. 1 answer to the whip as I did formerly, but I do 
not volunteer exertions,” 





Still, as already said, this year was one of comparative external 
quiet, 

Not so the next, for while all public grounds of anxiety continued 
unabated, private distresses were added to his burthens, of no light 
moment, particularly by a severe, dangerous, and long-continuing 
illness of Mrs. Rose. A short extract or two on this head will be 
sufficient. 


“ . . ° 
T regret to be able to send no better report of my poor patient, than that the 
medical men say she is going on favourably—if close confinement to bed, bleeding 
daily, and almost utter inability to take nourishment are favourable. The com- 


plaint, I fear, is one which will be very slowly got rid of.” 

Happily it was got rid of, but only by the slow degrees anticipated, 
and the additional duties of a nurse were unavoidably very trying to 
one himself too constantly in need of nursing care. The following 
(July 18) will connect this topic with another painful occurrence of the 
year,—namely, the unlooked-for death of Lieut.-Col. Mair, Mrs. Rose’s 
brother, who less than a year before had gone out as Lieutenant- 
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Governor of the Island of Grenada, and was there cut off by asudden 
illness of but few days’ continuance. 


“ We have been here [Glynde] since Saturday last. The medical men have been 
urgent for some time that Mrs. R. should have change of air as soon as the pestilent 
east wind had ceased its blast ; and [ should have obeyed them, (as they told me that 
nothing else would be of any use, nor even that, except very slowly,) had not the 
calamity of which told you fallen upon us heavily and unexpectedly, and in- 
disposed us for leaving home. It has unquestionably been a heavy blow. In a 
family truly united, my wife and he had always been particularly attached ; and we 
had no future plans of enjoyment or happiness of which he was not a main part, 
I think I remember telling you how many of my earlier friends were gone, and he 
was one,—as noble and as gentle as any friend could be. These things must not 
cast a gloom on life, but they make the prospect Aere different at least ; compen- 
sating, however, for the change by not allowing or tempting the thoughts to rest 
here as much as they have done, and by assisting to carry them on to their proper 
resting-place.” 


One extract more will complete the very important sequel of this 
year’s history. On the 13th of October, Mr. Rose again writes :— 





** I really believe that three mouths have passed without any intercourse between 
us. Hlow it has happened I cannot tell; except that I have been moving about 
more than usual, and that the consequence has been, as soon as | was stationary 
again for a few days, the letters which were not worth reading, but yet would be 
answered, had grown to such a size, that before 1 got through them I| was tired out, 
and thus the only letters which I cared about went unanswered. On Saturday I had 
twenty-seven letters, and on Monday seventeen. This, I hope, will be something 
by way of excuse. The next cause was one which, I dare say, you will partly 
have divined. You have seen all the follies about King’s College in the news- 
papers. The long and short of it all is this” 

But instead of continuing the extract from this letter, it will be 
better, though at the loss of much liveliness of narration, simply 
to condense the sum of the matter, which is this:—On the Prin- 
cipalship becoming vacant by the advancement of Mr. Otter to 
the bishopric of Chichester, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London were desirous of proposing Mr. Rose as his succes- 
sor. After time taken to consider, he determined to accept so honour- 
able a post, if freely conferred on him, though he would not have 
consented to become a professed candidate. And who shall say 
that the reasons which determined him were not sufficient ? It will 
be readily understood that all Mr. Rose's predilections lay with old 
institutions rather than new; nevertheless, the headship of King’s Col- 
lege was confessedly a post of honour and great usefulness, and one 
which seemed to hold out to himself a greater concurrence of advan- 
tages than could be seen in his horizon elsewhere. Experience had 
too certainly proved that no country residence would have agreed with 
him; and he was clearly unequal to the duties of a large and populous 
London parish. All reasonable hope of parochial usefulness being thus 
denied, and no prospect before him of that learned leisure which he 
might have devoted to the defence and service of the church, he felt 
strongly that “ the having a hundred young men to lecture in divinity 
would ‘give him an opportunity of being useful, such as it was not 
easy to find, and therefore that he ought on all accounts to be thank- 
ful, and say, Yes.” He did so, in the manner and to the extent above 
stated, and eventually was appointed Principal of the College, toward 
the end of October, 1836. 
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Let it not be omitted, as a characteristic trait of his disinterested 
generosity of spirit, that immediately on becoming Principal of King’s 
College he resigned his living of F airsted, even contrary to the desire 
and advice of the patron, his uniform and never failing friend, the 
Bishop of London. 

In entering on his new station, it was impossible either for him- 
self or his friends not to entertain some misgivings on the score of his 
health. To his very great joy and comfort, Mrs. Rose was by this 
time very much better; and he had secured affectionate and trust- 
worthy assistance in all the heavier labours of the Magazine. And so 
far all seemed cheering. But the winter of 18386—7 “brought with it 
that scourge of sickness which proved so extensively pestilent, and 
which was but too well entitled, in the way of pre-eminence, to be 
called the influenza, This very serious malady, operating on a frame 
and constitution already so debilitated as those of Mr. Rose, brought 
every thing to a crisis. He was a severe sufferer at the time senhe 8 says 
of himself on the 4th March— I have been shut up for weeks in my 
bed-room, with a fierce spasmodic cough, not yet subdued ;’ '—and 
though he partially rallied in the spring, there came on a relapse in 
the ensuing May, from which he never recovered. Meanwhile, his 
exertions in the college had been most strenuous, and, all cireum- 
stances taken fairly into account, may be pronounced to have been 
quite extre aordinary. He had already prepared and delivered (the 
last season, from compulsion, partly by deputy) two courses of divinity 
lectures, those for 1836--7, on the “ Evidences of C hristianity”’ —and 
for 1837—8, on “ Keclesiastical History.’ ‘This second course was 

ead for him by Mr. Allen, C haplain of the College; for he himself was 
in his sick chamber. During the first term, and part of the second, he 
had preached in the chapel of the college; but found it very fatiguing to 
his voice: and no wonder; for doubtless his organs both of breath and 
speech were by this time thoroughly impaire d, and no longer capable 
of real restoration. Nevertheless, a ‘gle am of hope and sunshine broke 
ui, during a summer retreat to the isle of Wight for change of air ; 
irom whence Mrs, Rose was able to report in July— 

‘ Dr. Todd, who has been with us for the last two days, says he is on the whole 
much satisfied with the progress Mr. KR. has made since he saw him. He expected 
to find him more able to use his legs, but still he says he is contented with the pre- 
sent condition, which he hopes gives good promise ‘of still further amendment. It 
has been a great comfort to me, seeing Dr. T., because it is much pleasanter thus to 
be able to give his opinion instead of my own.’ 

A very few more details only now suffice to bring the present 
memoir to a close. Much is condensed—all, unhappily, of painful 
omen—in the succeeding extract, bearing date King’s College, 
Keb. 24th, 1838 :— 


‘I must first give you some little account of our ‘ 
from you. 


whereabouts’ since we last heard 
After leaving the isle of Wight, we made a little tour in Sussex; and 
after spending three weeks with a friend at Clapham, it was settled that it would be 
better fur Mr. R. not to attempt residing at King’s College during the October 
term, but that he might be somewhere in the neighbourhood, where he could have 
ome little superinte ndence of the Colle ee, without being sufficiently near to be much 
ampered by the business of it. So we went to the | Archbishop's at Addington, 


vhere we remained till about six weeks ago, when we returned home. During the 
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time we spent at Addington, I think Mr. R. made very fair progress, but I am 
sorry to say that since our return home this has not been the case. Whether this is 
to be attributed to the very severe weather we have had, or to the worry of college 
business, (though he is kept from it as much as possible,) or to his total confine. 
ment to the house, or to all those causes together, I am unable to say ; but unhappily, 
1 cannot but be sure that he is not nearly so well as he was two months ago. All 
tl.is is very disheartening ; but we look forward with hope to the fine weather for pro- 
ducing a change.” 

Notwithstanding all men’s boastings, however, of skill and science, 
where or what is the human hope for constitutional maladies like 
those of Mr. Rose? It is very plain that he did not deceive himself 
as to truth in this matter. In the earlier part of 1838, a friend had 
asked his permission, not exactly to inscribe a volume to him, but to 
introduce a new edition by a prefatory letter addressed to him. He 
writes on this subject (March 1) :— 

*“‘ What -——— proposes gives me more pleasure than I can express. I could say 
with truth, and if you saw me for a day you would be sure that I do say it truly now 
at all events, that most of the things of this world have lost their value for me. 
Rank, reputation, riches, except so far as the last might give me what I want, rest, 
are all gone by; but I have still, in all its strength and freshness, the sense of pleasure 
at any public testimony that they whom I really esteem and value feel so far at least 
kindly towards me, that they are not unwilling to speak of me or to me in public as 
their friend. I feel this to be perhaps the best and most satisfactory testimonial 
which a man ean leave behind him.” [I shall not leave children to come after me 
who will care for my name ; but if I did, I should rather leave them such records 
than almost any thing else.” (Aug. 8.)] 

The writer fears that Mr. Rose did not survive to see such testimony 
borne to him in a more direct manner by one from whom it was 
indeed a distinction to receive it; else how would he have felt his 
spirit comforted by a dedication which is at once so exquisite in 
itself, and so happily descriptive of Mr. Rose’s pre-eminent glory, that it 
is impossible to refrain from the pleasure of here inserting it. It will 
be immediately recognised as belonging to Mr. Newman’s Fourth 
Volume ofSermons: “'To the Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., Principal 
of King’s College, London, and Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, when hearts were failing, bade us stir up the gift 
that was in us, and betake ourselves to our true mother; this volume 
is inscribed by his obliged and faithful friend, the Author. Nov. 19, 

1838.’ But whether Mr. R. himself was gladdened by a sight of this 
or not, the record itself remains, and will remain, for (let men differ as 
they will respecting some of the writer's opinicns) it proceeds from an 
authority destined to abiding remembrance. 

In the summer of 1838, the invalid again made trial of the isle 
of Wight. He says in July, writing from his former haunt of Niton, 
“Of myself I can say but little that is satisfactory. 1 continue much 

. ° . . _ . 
in the same state as I have been in for some months; not going back, 
perhaps, since | came here; going a little forward. But the specific 
complaint remains much the same, and while it does, I cannot gain 
strength, as the expectoration keeps me down. I am tolerably well 
for the first half of the day, and then long to go to bed. . 

Subsequently, a little continental excursion for change of air was tried, 
as far as Paris, and other devices of fond anxiety, In the last letter 
of his as yet seen by the compiler, he says to a friend, (dating from 
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Glynde, Sept. 10, 1838,) “Very many thanks for your kind offer of 
nursing at . If it pleases God to spare my life, I should much 
like another summer to find myself there for a few days. Our winter 
destiny is yet unsettled. 1 fear being sent abroad, and I can ill de- 
scribe how heavily the thought sits on me. The warm dry air of 
Paris, however, did so well, and the sea has latterly done so ill for 
me, that L think it probable they may give up Madeira, which was 
the scheme, for some continental residence. We go hence in a day 
or two, after which King’s College will be our address ¢7// we go, if 
we go.” 

The melancholy sequel is soon told. A winter in Italy was the expe- 
riment determined on; and, about the middle of October, he himself, 
with Mrs. Rose and a faithful attendant, embarked at Dover, and, after 
a very stormy passage, landed at Calais. From thence they went to 
Paris, where he was unwell, and a new ground of uneasiness appeared 
in the very uncomfortable symptom of a tendency to swelling in the 
limbs; still the medical advisers recommended, or at any rate sanc- 
tioned, his proceeding to Italy, whither the party accordingly pro- 
ceeded by the route of Geneva, having abandoned a previous inclina- 
tion in favour of that by Marseilles, on learning that the accommo- 
dations of that line were not so generally convenient as the other. 
But the whole of the journey proved full of pain and weariness to the 
sufferer ; for symptoms of dropsy had come on, which rendered move- 
ment and change of place very trying. On reaching Florence, about 
the middle of November, the 'y took up quarters in the hotel* well- 
known to English travellers as the “ Pelicano,” or, by another title, 
the “ Arms of Great Britain,’? where Mr, R. had prev iously been during 
his former excursion in 1821. He received here all the attention 
which circumstances rendered possible ; but here a rapid increase of 
his disorders compelled him to remain. He had the advantage of 
kind and skilful medical attendance by Dr, Harding, and, it need not 
be said, every affectionate care of his devoted nurse and her attendant ; 
but other forms of disease now came on, which no art could check, and 
he could never again be moved from the room into which he had 
been first carried on his arrival. 

The writer of these pages is much alive to the doubtful propriety of 
entering freely into details of a dying chamber, and therefore he 
thinks it better to withhold the touc hing and impressiv e details of the 
last moments of this faithful Christian che ampion, Which, but for this 
reason, he would have wished to record. He will only, therefore, add, 
that Mr. Rose expired on Saturday, the 22nd of December, at about 
live o'clock, 

His remains were attended by his affectionate and truly bereaved 
widow to their last home, in a retired and lovely spot, within the last 
few years permitted by the present government of Tuse any to be pur- 
chased for a protestant cemetery, situated just without the limits of the 





* Any reader who may chance to recollect a paper in the British Magazine, 
vol. iv. p. 681—3, or will refer to it, can hardly fail of being struck by this circum- 
stance compared with what he will find there. 
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city of Florence, on the road to Fiesole. The large size of the cypress 


trees indicate it to have been a 


garden for long time past, and of 


course contribute much to the appropriate scenery of a spot now 
consecrated to higher and holier uses. ‘There will all that was mortal 
of this true Christian await the resurrection of the great day, while 
his spirit has returned to God who gave it. 

Such was the end, at the early age of forty-three years and six 
months, of this admirable man, “ But though the righteous be pre- 
vented with death, yet shall he be in rest. For honourable age is not 
that which standeth in length of time, nor that is measured by number 
of years; but wisdom is the grey hair unto men, and an unspotted life 


is old age. He pleased God, and 


among sinners, he was translated. 





was beloved of Him; so that, living 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ORDINATIONS, 


Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral...........+++ wes February 1, 1839. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Abbey Church .........00.0006 February 10. 


DEACONS, 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Barrow, G. M. ......... B.A. Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Cotton, G. E. L. .,..... B.A. Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Granville, A. K. B.... na. Christ’s Camb. Bath and Wells 
Gereeis. Fo Bs. cccscssveces B.A. Caius Camb. Worcester 
Handley, Augustus B. B.a. Queen's Oxford Bath and Wells 
Rogers, G. A. sssseseee Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 
Sweet, George ......... B.A. St. Mary Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
Marsh, W. N. Tilson... s.a. Oriel Oxford Worcester 


Vance, George ......... BeAe Exeter 


Oxford Bath and Wells 


PRIESTS. 
Caswall, Edward ..... . M.A. Brasennose Oxford Bath and Wells 
Morton, John............ B.A. Worcester Oxford Worcester 


Onslow, Charles........ M.A» Trinity 


Camb. Bath and Wells 


Witts, B. PF. co.cc eens B.A. Magdalen Oxford Worcester 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells intends 
Sunday the 12th of May. 


to hold a General Ordination at Wells, on 


The Lord Bishop of Salisbury has signified his intention of holding his primary Visit- 
ation of the Diocese, comprising the counties of Wilts and Dorset, in the course of the 


ensuing summer. 


RESIGNATIONS, 


Name. Preferment. 
Edwards, E....... Marsden P. C. 


Gardiner, Fred. ... Wellow, V. 
Nichols, W. L..... St. James’s C. 
Russell, J. C....... New Romney V. 
Scurr, R. W....... Aldeburgh V. 


Sollis, W. .....00. West Putford R. 
Thomson, C. H.., Horton V. 





County. Diocese. Patron. 

on . Rev. L. Jones, V. of 
W. York York Aldmonbury 
Somerset B.&W. W. C. Keating, Esq. 
Somerset B. &W. 
Kent Canterb. All Souls Coll. Oxfd. 

‘yr 3 A ’ i] . 

Suffolk Norw. § nas Wentworth 


Devon Exeter Wm. May, Esq. 
Dorset Bristol Earl of Shaftesbury 
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Dewing, J. 


French, William... ? 
Grice, William .., 
Jones, David ...... 
Ludlam, Thomas. 
Maxfield, J. M.... 
May, James L. ... 
Meade, John ...... ? 
Moore, Arthur ... 
Morley, G. D. “) 
Newcome, W...... 
Paul, Charles...... 
Porter, G. S. ...... 
Shirley, W. A.... 
Smith, Richard ... 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bonnett, C. Shrubsole, Rector of Avington, Hants, ore of the Domestic Chaplains to 


the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 


Bussell, J. G., Vicar of Newark, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Lincoln. 


Principal of the Church Missionary Institution. 


Guthrie, John, Vicar of Calne, Wilts, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Sarum. 


Chaplain to the House of Correction, Cold Bath Fields. 
Principal of King’s College, the Strand, London. 


Oakley, F., Vicar of Bradpole, Chaplain to the Bridport Union House at Bradpole. 


Chaplain to the Poor-house of the Weymouth Union. 
Chaplain to Her Mayesty’s Ship Ganges. 
Chaplain of Kingston Gaol, Surrey. 
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West Putford R. 
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Walpole, St. Peter R. 
4 St. Peter P. C., 
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Wellow V. 
Anstey R. 
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The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has appointed the following Clergymen Rural Deans in 
the southern part of his diocese :—‘The Rev. George Blomfield, rector of Stevenage, for 
the deanery of Hitchin; the Rev. Henry Morrice, vicar of Ashwell, and the Rev. 
Henry Pepys, rector of Westmill, for the deanery of Baldock. 


York Lord Chancellor 
Gloucest. D. & C. of Gloucest 
Earl of Shaftesbury 
Rev. W. Hornby 
T. BL. Frank, Esq. 


Bristol 
Chester 


Norwich 


Norwich Dow. Lady Suffield 


Ely Rev. E. Sharke 
Winton { Governors of St. 
@ Thomas’ Hospital 
Mrs. J. Smear 
Norwich § T. F. V. Wentworth, 
Q = Esq. 


York 


Norwich 


Norwich 


Earl of Stradbrooke 


Carlisle The Landowners 
G.& B.S Rev. J. P. Jones’ 
; “t Trustees 

Pet. House, Camb. 
§ Rev. L. Jones, V. of 
@ Aldmonbury 


Lincoln 


York 


Exeter William May, Esy. 
B.& W. V. of Frome 
Norwich The Queen 

York § Earls of Wilton and 


@ = Cardigan alternat. 
Ely Rev. EF. Sparke 


York Lord Chancellor 
B.& W. W.C, Keating, Esq. 
London  Christch. Coll. Camb. 
L.& C. Earl Ferrers 

Canter. AllSoulsColl.,Oxford 
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Name. Preferment. County. 
Thompson, Joseph Seighford V. Stafford 
ome § St. Peter's Hungate ? 
ritlow, S. ers R. Norwich \ Norfolk 
Townsend, George St. Margaret P. C. Durham 
Walton, L.......... Wendling R. Norfolk 

. Brandon R. w. _ 
Ww ard, R. secessene Wangford R. } Suffolk 
Ware, Joseph ....... Kirkstall P. C. W. York 
Yates, E. T. ...... Aylsham R. Norfolk 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Diocese. 
L. & C., 
Norwich 


Durham 
Norwich 


Norwich 
York 


Norwich 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED, 


Bennett, W. L. a per bmn ais ® Bucks 
Bird, J. Thoresby ;  eaaeene boy - Norfolk 


Chester, William Walpole St. Peter R. Norfolk 


Lincoln 


Norwich 


Norwich 


Christie, John, late Curate of Cann St. Rumbold, Dorset 


Overbury V. w. Al- 
ston C., Tedding- 
ton C., & Little 

Clerke, Thomas... Washbourne C. 
Bedwardine St. 
Michael R. 


W orces. 


Worces. 







Patron. 
Lord Chancellor 


The Queen 
D. & C. of Durham 


Earl of Leicester 
George St. Vincent 
Wilson, Esq 


{ Trustees of the V. of 


Leeds 
D.& C. of Canterbury 


Duke of Buckingham 


T. Thornhill, Esq. 
The Queen 


D. & C.of Worcester 


and a Minor Canon of Worcester Cathedral 


Dakins, John ae St. James R., Col- Essex 
@ = chester 
Exton, Thomas... Balderstone P. C. Lancas, 
Falconer, T., the Circus, Bath 
Whitchurch Cano- ~ 
nicorum V.. w. 
. " : MarshwoodC, Chi- S Dorset 
Goforth, Francis...< foals. ae Bieta 
ton St. Gabriel C. 


London 


Chester. 


Bristol 


and a Prebendary of Wells Cathedral 


Gregory, G. ...... Dunsford V. Devon 


acke 4 Y § Ifley P. GC. & Sand- ; = ? 
Hacker, E. M. seem ford Don C. 2 xford 


Exeter 


Oxford 


Harris, James, B.D., Fellow St. John’s College, Oxford. 


§ Dean R. w. East 2 wir. 


Heath, William... > Grinstead C. ‘ 
Hore, James Ruthvin, at Dawlish 

South Reston R. Lincoln 
Hlorner, John...... & Tathwell V. pases 
Langley, Samuel... Checkley K. Stafford 


Layton, Charles, Rector of Bequin, at St. Vincents. 
§ Chelford in Prestbury 


Mawdesley, T. ... P. Cc. 


Chester 


Salisbury 


Lincoln 
Lincoln 
L. & C. 


Chester 


Lord Chancellor 


V. of Blackburne 


Bp. of Bath & Wells 


B. Fulford, Esq. 


Archdeacon of Oxford 


I. Glossop, Esq. 


Ch. of D.of Lancaster 
Bishop of Lincoln 


T. Parker, Esq. 


Moncrieff, John, Professor of Hebrew in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 


Newby, George, Curate of Stockton-upon- Tees 
4 Lower St. Columb ? 
Paynter, C. H....) P. C. & Cranstock 


Cornwall 


Exeter § 


Y 


Sir J. B. Y. Buller, 
Dart. 


Fe. 

Territt, Joseph, B.C.L. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, at Allsop Terrace, New Road, 
London 

Trenoweth, S...... North Benfleet R. Essex 


‘Vou. XV.—March, 1839. 


London 


Rey. C. R. Rowlatt 
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February 2. 

Queen's College.—An Election of Three 
E.xhibitioners on Sir Francis Bridgman’s Foun- 
dation at Queen's College will take place on 
the 14th of March. The Exhibitions (¢ 60 
per annum each ) are open to natives of Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire and Wilts, and tenable for four 
years; or seven years if the Exhibitioners con- 
tinue resident. Candidates must appear before 
the provost, with testimonials of good conduct, 
and certificates of baptism, on Saturday, the 
Oth of March. 

In a convocation holden on Tuesday last, 
the nomination of the Rev. Richard Greswell, 
BD., to be a public examiner in Literis 
Humanioribus was approved, 

At the same time authority was given to the 
vice-chancellor to vary the payments made by 
members of the University for certain specific 
purposes, according to the circumstances of the 
respective funds, it having been found that the 
produce has, in some instances, been greater 
than the expenditure. The payments to be 
thus varied at any time the vice-chancellor 
shall consider it expedient to decrease them ( for 
they are never to exceed the present contribu- 
tion ) are, those for the suiting tax, the tax 
for protection against fire, and for preservation 
from drowning, and that levied for the keeping 
in repair the public walks, 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. Richard Lynch 
Cotton, M.A., and Fellow of Worcester Col- 
lege, on the foundation of Dr. G. Clarke, was 
nominated provost of that society. The ap- 
pointment is vested in the chancellor of the 
university. 

On Friday the 25th ult., Henry William 
Hemsworth, Esq., S.C.L., late gentleman- 
commoner of New Inn Hall, William Richard 
Bingley, Esq., B.A., of Trinity College, and 
George Sweet, Esq. of St. Mary Hall, were 
called to the bar x the Hon. Society of the 
Middle Temple. 

February o, 

Lincotn Coittecr.—Four scholarships and 
one exhibition, on the foundation of Lord 
Crewe, will be filled up on Tuesday, March 19. 
The scholarships are without limitation as to 
place of birth. Candidates for the exhibition 
must he natives of the diocese of Durham : or 
in default of such, of Northallertonshire or 
Howdenshire, in the county of York ; of Lei- 
cestershire, and particularly of the parish of 
Newbold Verdon, or of the counties of Oxford 
and Northampton. The usual testimonials are 
to be presented to the sub-rector, on or before 
Thursday, March 14, accompanied in the case 
of the exhibition by an affidavit of the place of 
birth. 

Thursday the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—U. T. Estridge, New Inn 
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Hall, grand comp.; A. Ramsay Campbell, 
Balliol; W. Dunlop, Balliol; Rev. W. Cot- 
trell Lefroy, Christ Church ; H. Elphinstone, 
Merton College, (incorporated from ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin, ) grand comp. 

Bachelors of Arts—J.B. Maule, Christ 
Church; J. P. Harrison, Christ Church ; 
E. H. Haskins, Queen's; W. Pearson, 
Exeter; W. J. Upton, Fellow of New College; 
H. W. Lloyd, Jesus; E. Smart, Jesus. 

Yesterday, Mr. George Buckle, of Oriel 
College, a native of the county of Gloucester, 
and Mr. Thomas Evetts, of Trinity College, a 
native of the county of Oxford, were elected 
and admitted scholars of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. 

AsHMoLean Society, Fes. 11.—The pre- 
sident in the chair. )\—The following rule was 
passed — That under-graduates be allowed to be- 
come members of the society, if recommended 
hy the head, or tutor of their college or hall, 
in addition to the usual recommendation ; but 
that the privilege of recommending graduates 
be confined, as heretofore, to graduate mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Kirtland was appointed to the office of 
collector, his business bee to collect the sub- 
scriptions, and pay them in to the society's 
ook 

Professor Rigaud read a paper on Captain 
Thos. Savery, from which we learn, that 
hitherto no biographer has collected any ac- 

count of this remarkable man, although the 

invention of his steam engine was destined to 

form a new era in the civil history of the world. 

He was descended from an old and most re- 

spectable family in the south of Devon, and was 
probably born tn that part of the country, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; but 

the time and place of his birth are not exactly 

known. He was by profession a military engi- 
neer, and the Saverys having heen active in 
promoting the revolution of 1688, were espe- 
cially noticed by King William IIT. Mechanics 
appear to have been his favourite study, and 
as he pursued them practically, he was able to 
form a body of workmen to execute his various 
ans. He had a patent for his steam engine 
in 1698, and the exclusive privilege of con- 
structing it was confirmed to him in 1699, by 
act of parliament, Desaguliers has unjustly 
accused him of having derived his plans from 
the Marquis of Worcester ; but all writers have 
acknowledged that he was the first who ever 
constructed an engine of this kind, which pos- 
sessed any great and practical utility; and it 
must be stated that the experiments, in 1€90 
of Papin (to whom it has been attempted to 
transfer the honour of the invention) were not 
productive of any useful results, till followe:l 
out in England, in the beginning of the follow- 
ing century. It is of no consequence whether 

Savery was or was not acquainted with thiese 

experiments, for he worked on essentially dif- 
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ferent principles. His moving power was the 
elasticity of steam, to which our engineers have 
again returned, since Watt demonstrated the 
great advantage of it; whereas Papin used the 
pressure of the atmosphere, (which can never 
exceed a few pounds on the square inch of the 
piston) and steam wos only a subordinate 
agent, by which he procured a vacuum. The 
arrangement also of the different parts of Sa- 
very's engine, and particularly the means he 
used for condensing the steam, are all his own, 
and mark him for a man of truly inventive 
genius. It is said that Savery joined in a pa- 
tent with Newcomen and Cawley for the at- 
mospheric engine; but this appears to be a 
mistake, since no traces of such an instrument 
have been found at the Rolls: he took out a 
patent, however, in 1636, for polishing plate 
glass and for rowing vessels with paddle wheels, 
and in 1706 for a double bellows to produce 
a continuous blast. He published in 1698 
Navigation Improved ; in 1702 the Miners’ 
Friend ;* and in 1705 a translation in folio of 
Coehorn’s Fortification. This last was dedi- 
cated to Prince George of Denmark, to whom 
he was indebted that same vear for the office 
of treasurer to the sick and wounded. He is 
understood to have accumulated a considerable 
fortune ; but he died in 1715 without children, 
and left everything to his wife. The will was 
proved, but she did not live to take possession 
of the property, and much of it is supposed, 
even at the present time, to remain unappro- 
priated. 

The secretary then gave an account of the 
formation of some cylinders of snow, observed 
near Keswick, by his brother, the Rev. Herbert 
Hill, of New College, and others. On Tuesday, 
Jan. 8, about two inches deep of snow fell, and 
the night following was frosty, with a light 
northerly wind. On the morning of the 9th, the 
surface of the ground was covered with these 
cylinders, to the amount of hundreds in a field. 
The external form of them all was that of 
cylinders lying horizontally, of very different 
yzes, varying from two inches in length, and 
one in diameter, to fourteen in length, and ten 
in diameter. Internally, they were of the form 
of an hour glass, with a small aperture in the 
centre, widening gradually towards both ends. 
About a quarter of them had the aperture in 
the centre filled up. Ina very few of the larger, 
the interior surface was cylindrical. The sur- 
face of the snow appears to have been crisp, the 
particles having been united by the frost, so 
that the wind could not drift it as it commonly 


* This is nowa very rare volume, It is inthe 
british Museum, and we believe a copy will be 
found in All Souls’ College library. Surely, in 
the present day of science, and of scientific 
mining in particular, a re.publication might be 
very useful; and it would be rendered infinitely 
more valuable if the professor of astronomy (the 
only person we now know who is calculated, 
from his love of minute research, and the vast 
accumulation he has made of matcrials, to do 
justice to neglected scientific biography) wonld 
prefix his notices of the author and his inven- 
tion. 


does, but turned up a small surface at first 
which fell forwards by its own weight as the 
wind turned up a larger surface, This formed 
the first nucleus, and as the wind rolled it on, 
the little cylinder increased in length by the 
adhesion of the particles, as well as its thick- 
ness, till it at length stopped, by its becomin 

too heavy for the wind to move, as is prove: 
by the fact that the largest were found on the 
ens of ground. The distance to which one 
of the largest cylinders was rolled in its forma- 
tion was about fifteen feet. 

February 16. 

Thursday the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master of Arts—Fitz Roy Blackford, Bra- 
sennose, grand comp. ' 

Bachelors of Arts—Lord Leveson, Christ 
Church ; H. Milward, Wadham. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity has givea 
notice that he will read a public lecture on 
tradition, in the divinity school, on Thursday, 
March 7, at two o'clock. ut. 

At a meeting held at Wyatt's room, on Fri- 
day, the Ist of February, it was agreed to esta- 
blish a society, to be called ** The Oxford So- 
ciety for promoting the Study of GothieArchi- 
tecture,” and the following gentlemen were 
appointed the officers of the society for the pre- 
seut year: President—The Rev. the President 
of Magdalen College. Vire- Presidents—The 
Rev. the President of Trinity College ; The 
Rev. the Master of University ; the Rev. the 
Rector of Exeter; the Rev. W. Buckland, 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Committee-> 
Rev. E Bigge, M.A., Merton; Rev. P. Bliss, 
D.C.L., Registrar of the t gg | ; Rev. JR. 
Bloxam, M.A., Magdalen; Rev. W. J. Cope- 
land, M.A., Magdalen; Rev. C. Cornish, 
M.A., Exeter; Rev, C. P. Eden, M.A., Oriel ; 
Rev. A. Edwards, B.D., Magdalen ; Rev. FP. 
A. Faber, B.D., Magdalen; Rev. F. Ww. Fa- 
ber, M.A., University; Rev. E. Hawkins, 
M.A., Pembroke ; Rey. J. B, Mozley, M.A., 
Oriel ; Rev. N. Pocock, M.A., Queen's 5 
F. Rogers, Esq., M-A., Oriel; T. W. Weare, 
Esq., M.A., Christ Church; Rev. T. Wil 
liams, M.A., Trinity. Secretaries—Mr. J. 
H. Varker, and Mr. 'T. Combe. Treasurer- 
John Parsons, Esq., Old Bank. Modeller— 
Mr. Grimsley. Wood Engraver—Mr, OU. 
Jewitt, 

February 23. 

In a convocation, holden on Wednesda 
last, H. Denison, Esq. B.C.L., scholar of All 
Souls’ College, was unanimously elected to a 
fellowship on Mr. Viner's foundation, vacant 
by the marriage of Mr. Cripps, of Trinity Col- 
lege. 

‘In the convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the nomination of Nicholas Pocock, M.A. of 
Queen's College, to the office of Publi Exa- 
miner in Disciplinis Mathematicis et Phy- 
sicis, Was unanimously approved. ‘ 

In a convocation holden at the same tine 
the following degrees were conferred:— _ 

Bachelor in Divinitg—Rev. R. Lane Ireer, 
Christ Church. 
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Masters of Arts—C. R. Strickland, Trinity 
Coll., grand comp. ; Rev. H.G. Adams, Christ 
Church ; G. Whitbread, Brasennose; F. P. 
Lowe, FAlow of Magdalen. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. E.. Lemuel Schreiber, 
Balliol ; Rev. R. J. F. Yhomas, Christ Church ; 
G. P. Graham Cosseret, Exeter. 

A convocation will be holden on Wednesday, 
March 6, at twelve o'clock, for the purpose of 
electing a scholar on Mr. Viner's foundation, 
in the room of Henry Denison, of All Souls’ 
College, B.C.L., recently elected to a fellow- 
ship on the same foundation. 

At a mecting of the Board of Heads of 
Houses and Proctors, on Monday last, it was 
resolved that Wednesday, the 12th of June, be 
the day fixed for the commemoration. 

The examiners appointed by the trustees 
of the mathematical scholarships have given 
notice, that an examination will be holden on 
Wednesday, the 13thof March, for the election 
of a scholar on that foundation. Candidates 
are to callon Mr. Anstice, at Christ Church, 
on Wednesday, the 6th of March, between 
twelve and two o'clock. 

The professor of poetry will read his ter- 
minal lecture, on Tuesday, the 12th of March, 
in the Clarendon, at two o'clock. 

Qn Friday, the 15th instant, the Rev. W. 
Buckland, D.D)., Canon of Christ Church, and 
Professor of Geology, in this University, was 
un mmimously elected President of the ¢ weologic il 
Sockty of London. Dr. Buckland held the 
sath h nourable « flice in the years 1824, TSvo. 

Mir. Joha Hall, of Brasennose College, has 
heen admitted an Exhibitioner of that Society, 
on the foundatroon of Mr. Hulme. 

On Monday let the following gentlemen 
vere elvct i Ss holars of University College — 
Mr. J. Cox Alvar, of University College, on 
the Pennet Foundation ; Mr. L. Page Mercier, 
ot Tr: ity Col! ie, and Mr. W, Bolland, from 
Sherk ine Selo . on thy Open Foundation ; 
ul Mr. J. Robertson Moorsom, from Rugby 
si heool, on the Yi rkshire Foundation. ‘a 


Ee 
CAMBRIDGE, 


February 4. 
At a Congregation on Thursday last, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts—The Hon. J. 
T. Manners Sutton, Trinity: Sir J. Hamilton 
Lighton, Bart. St. John’s; A, Leslie Melville, 
Trinity, 

Doctors in Divinity—Rev. J. W. Worth- 
mgton, Trinity; Rev. G. Dodsworth, Catha- 
rine tf ill, 

Rachelor of irts—.Af. S. ( ole, C1 rist’s, 

RB King, M. \. af Br issnnose Colles on X- 
ford, Was ndm tted ed exndem of thos Uni- 
versity, 

At the same Congregation the followi , 


(races passed the Senate 


To confirm the appointment of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, Esq. M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, to the office of Deputy High Steward. 

To give the consent of the University to an 
agreement for the commutation of tithes of the 
parishes of Torrington St. Clement's, and Tor- 
rington St. John’s, in the county of Norfolk. 

To give the consent of the University to an 
agreement for the commutation of tithes of the 
yarish of Pidley with Fenton, in the county of 

funtingdon. 

To purchase the stoves and apparatus now 
used in the Senate-house, for a sum not ex- 
ceeding twelve guineas. 

To agree to the terms of an application from 
Dr. Woodhouse, in which it is proposed to 
change the boundary between his property and 
the intended site of the new Botanical Garden. 
The plan, which has been examined and ap- 
proved by the trustees of the Botanical Gar- 
den, will be laid upon the Registrar's table. 

On Wednesday last, J. Smith, Esq. M.A., 
of Christ’s College, in this University, was 
elected a foundation fellow of that society. 

On Monday last, the following gentlemen 
were called to the degree of Barrister at Law 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn—viz., 
A. Adlam, Esq., T. Edwards Dyson, Esq., 
T. Dawson, Esq., W. Silvester Wilson, Esq., 
Oliver Stephen Round, Esq., Carlos Cooper, 
E'sq., W. R. Seymour Fitzgerald, Esq., E. A. 
Lamb, Esq., Hugh Wallis Smith, Esq., and 
J. W. Warre Tyndale, Esq. 

On Wednesday last, being the anniversary of 
the Martyrdom of King Charles the Ist, a ser- 
mon was preached hy the Master of Peterhouse 
( Vice Chancellor), from Matthew, xiv. 9. 


February 16. 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :-— 

Bachelors of Arts—E. Oliivant, Trinity ; 
Hans Busk, ‘Trinity; C. J. Bailey, Trinity ; 
B. Skinner, Trinity ; G. A. Addison, Trinity ; 
T. Evans, St. John's; J. P. Parry, St. John’s ; 
H. S. Anders, Caius; W. H. Glover, Corpus 
Christi; J. Gibson, Catharine Hall; A. J. 
Rogers, Jesus; L. Spencer, Christ's; O. P. 
Vincent, Magdalene ; C. Badham, Emmanuel ; 
W. Keown, Emmanuel ; W. G. Tucker, Em- 
manuel, 

On Monday last, Joseph Clark, B.A., of 
Christ's College, in this University, was elected 
a fellow of that society, on the Finch and 
Baines foundation. 

February 23. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Graham, the 
president, being in the chair, The conclusion 
of a paper by Mr. Rothman was read, ‘on the 
ancient climate of Italy and other countries.’ 
Also a paper, by Mr. Potter, “ on the deter- 
mination of the length of an undulation of light 
by various methods; and an appendix, by 
Mr. Green, to a former paper on waves, 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 
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BIRTHS. 


Of Suns—The lady of the Rev. J. H. 
Clayton, Coleford, near Frome ; of Rev. F. 
Dusatoy, Haselbury, near Crewkerne, Somer- 
setshire; of Rev. James Hearn, Hatford R., 
Berks; of Rev. J. K. Charleton, Elberton V., 
Gloucestershire ; of Rev. Howell J. Phillips, 
Hartwell R., Bucks; of Rev. Joseph Clay, 
Harwood, near Upminster ; of Rev. Samuel 
R. Piggott, Bredgar V. ; of Rev. H. Douglas, 
Whickham R.; of Rev. S. H. Powell, 
Sharow ; of Rev. C. Gray, Godmanchester 
V.; of Rev. W. W. Phelps, Hanover Park, 
Middlesex ; of Rev. R. B. Boswell, Calcutta ; 
of Rev, W. Evans, Abbey Hall, Radnorshire ; 
of Rev. W. Gillmor, Llingworth P., York- 
shire; of Rev. R. C. Trench, Botley Hill, 
Hants; of Rev. J. Hull, Poulton-in-the- 
Fylde V., Lancashire; of Rev. C. Woodcock, 
Chardstock V., Dorsetshire; of the Lord 
Bishop of Jamaica, Bishop's Lodge, Jamaica ; 
of Rev.J. A. Hanson, Burghill ; of Rev. H. Rice, 
Eatington V., Warwickshire, which survived 
its birth three days; of Rev. G. W. T. Car- 
withen, Litt’eham Parsonage, near Bideford ; 
of Rev. William Bradstreet, Rectory, Lower 
Hardres. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. Chas. 
A. Palmer, Wanlip R., Leicestershire ; of 
Rev. J. Hopkinson, Alwalton R., Hunts; of 
Rev. T. S. Armerod, Llansaintfraed, Mon- 
mouthshire; of Rev. John Watts, Tarrant 
Gunville, Dorset; of Rev. W. M. Blencowe, 
Shawell R., Leicestershire; of Rev. A. Auriol 
Barker, Pau, Lower Pyrenees; of Kev. 
Robert Machell, Etton R., Yorkshire ; of Rev. 
I. Arnold, C. of St. Mary-de-Crypt, Glou- 
cester ; of the Archdeacon of Derby ; of Rev 
J. Wolley, Beeston ; of Rev. J. Tyler, Bedford 
Square ; of Rev. J. D. Baker, Bishops Tawton 
V., Devon; of Rev. W. Martin, Staverton, 
Devon; of Rev. E. Sneyd, Wookey V.; of 
Rev. Thomas Byrth, Wallasey R., Cheshire ; 
of Rev. P. J. Watherston, Hadleigh, Essex ; 
of Rev. J. Garton, Millrook P. C., Cornwall ; 
of Rev. J. L. Popham, Chilton R., Wilts ; of 
Rev. F. R. Nixon, Ashnext Wingham V. ; 
of Rev. C. A. Palmer, Wanlip R.; of Rev. 
G. F. Cooper, Yetminster, Dorset ; of Rev. 
W. Willett, Neston V.; of Rev. F. R. Beybie, 
Dixworth V., Leicestershire; of Rev. G. L. 
Benson, the Close, Salisbury; of Rev. 
Richard Antram, Lydlinch ; of Rev. Charles 
Jollands, r. of Little Munden, Herts; of 
Rev. F. TT. Gregory, Loose Vicarage, 
Kent ; of Rev. J. P. Simpson, Wakefield; of 
Rev. T. Wolston, Southleigh Parsonage; of 
Rev. Edward Reed, Phoenix Lodge, Chelten- 
ham (still born); of Rev. J. Moultrie, 
Rectory, Rugby. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. E. Hollond, of Benhall Lodge, Suffolk, 
to Isabella Esther, youngest d. of the Rev, 
Sir J. Robinson, Bart., of Rokeby Hall, 
Louth ; Rev. Paul Ashmore, to Ann, youngest 
d. of James Davidson, Esq., of Sayes Court, 
Weybridge, Surrey ; Rev. J. Molesworth 
Butt, to Caroline Amelia, second d. of the 
late O, Elliott, Esq., of Springhill House, 
Plaistow ; Rev. a Holditch, of Newport, 
Isle of Wight, to Susan, fourth d. of the late 
W. A. Garrard, Esq., of Wallington, Oxford- 
shire ; Rev. W. Burgh, to Elizabeth, third d. 
of Archdeacon Langrish; Rev. A. J. W. 
Timins, s. of J. F. Timins, Esq., of Hilfield, 
Aldenham, Herts, to Anne Clive, d. of the late 
James Willis, Esq. ; Rev. 8. Botry Pigott, 
third s. of P. Pigott S. Conant, Esq., Archer 
Lodge, Hampshire, to Eliza Mae Mahon, 
youngest d, of the late Lieut.-Gen, Sir Francis 
J. Wilder, of the Manor House, Binfield ; 
Rev. W. Chave, c. of St. Clement Danes, 
London, to Albinia Jackson, second survivin 
d. of the late J. Bowden, Esq., of Bury Hall 
Edmonton; Rev. W. J. Edge, M.A. of 
Emmanuel Coll, Camb,, r. of Waldringfield, 
Suffolk, to Emma, only child of the late 
Charles Mason, Esq., of Leamington; Rev. 
J. M. Butt, to Caroline Amelia, the 
second d. of the late Obadiah Elliot, Eiq., of 
Spring-hill-house, Plaistow; Rev, Henr 
Warrilow, p. c. of Llanishan and of Trelleck’s 
Grange, Monmouthshire, to Miss A, Guyon, 
of Tidenham, near Chepstow; Rev. J. 
Edwards, of St. Andrews, Lower Canada, to 
Sarah, d. of Mr. Josh. Plimsoll, late of Ply- 
mouth; Rev. A. O. Fitegerald, r. of Fled- 
borough, Nottinghamshire, and third surviving 
son of Sir Robert Fitzgerald, K. C. H., to 
Sarah Anne, only child of the Rev. R. 
Proctor, M.A., v. of Laxton, Nottingham- 
shire; Rev. J. Webster, B.A., of Trinity 
Coll. Oxon, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of Robert 
Findlay, Esq.; Rev. John B. Ormesby, to 
Martha, youngest d. of the late Rev. R. 
Grier, D.D. ; Rev. J. Nash, of Bourton, to 
Anne Phillis, second d. of the late W. H. 
Goldwyer, Esq., a of Bristol ; Rev. A. 
J. W. Morrison, of Westow Cottage, Nor- 
wood, to Eliza Treacher, eldest d. of Robert 
Mercer, Exsq., formerly of the Grove, Nor- 
wood; Rev. James F. Egerton Warburton, 
M.A., late of Brasennose College, r. of Lymn- 
with-Warburton, Cheshire, to Anne, d. of 
George Stone, Esq., of Blissworth; Rev. 
James Dewing, r. of Chillesford, Suffolk, to 
Sophia Catharine, only daughter of John 
Blathwayt, Esq., of Louth, 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





Testimontats or Respect rursenten 
ro CLenoymenx :— 

Rev. Jobn Barnsdall, Curate of Ring- 
ley Chapel, by the ladies of his congrega- 
tion, with a set of robes, 

Rev. Joseph Birchall, Curate of New- 
bury, by his congregation, with an elegant 
candelabrum, value 70 guineas. 

Rev, Cornelius Hart, of Holcombe, by 
the friends of the Sunday School at that 
place, with a purse of 21 guineas. 

Rev. Wm. Marshall, Curate of Bath, 
by the parishioners, with an elegant silver 
vase, enclosing 220 guineas. 

Rey. Alexander Paton, by the visitors 
and teachers of St. Luke’s Sunday School, 
at Charlton-upon-Medlock, with an ele- 
gant Prayer Book. 

Rev. R. C. Phelips, Rector of Stoke, 
Trister, and Bayford, with a service of 
sacramental plate, from the inhabitants of 
Bayford. 

A massive silver salver to the Rev. J. 
Hamilton, M.A., Vicar of Linsted, Kent, 
from his parishioners. 

Rev. P. Ward, Vicar of Tenterden, 
with a piece of plate, from the parishioners 
of Tenterden. 

A splendid silver tea-service, té the 
Rev. H. A. Hughes, M.A., from the in- 
habitants of Zeal Monachorum. 

Rev. G. A. Walker, Curate of St. Ni- 
cholas, Newcastle, by the congregation, 
with a silver salver, 

Rev, Wm. Downes Willis, Rural Dean 
for the deanery of Bath, on behalf of bis 

friends, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
with a splendid ink-stand 
CHESHIRE. 

Lady Francis Egerton has subscribed 
400i. towards the erection of a school- 
house at Runcorn, in connexion with 
Trinity Church, and has further promised 
an annual subscription of 10/. towards the 
support of the master, provided the system 
taught at the school meets with ber lady. 
ship's approbation, — Macclesfield Courier, 

The new parish church of Cheadle bas 
been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 

Hereford. It is a very splendid edifice, 
in the Gothic style, containing nave, side 
aisles, chancel, and tower at the west end, 
and will seat 1500 persons, It is built 
by subscription.— Watchman. 

The executors of the late Rev. W. 


Richardson, of Chester, bave paid to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts a bequest of 2000/., free 
of duty.—Court Chronicle. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Appress or tue CLency To THe Bisnor 
or Exerer.—On Saturday, February 9, 
the clergy of fe yrnes Devonport, &c., 
to the number of eighteen, waited upon 
the Lord Bishop of Exeter, at his resi- 
dence, St. Michael’s Terrace, Stoke, and 
presented an address to his lordship, ex- 
pressing their gratification at his lord- 
ship’s temporary residence among them, 
their appreciation of bis lordship’s learn- 
ing and talents, in the discharge of his 
onerous and responsible duties, and their 
grateful sense of the perseverance and 
ability with which his lordship has for 
so many years, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, laboured to promote the cause of 
scriptural education in accordance with 
the principles of our national branch of 
Christ's holy catholic church, The 
bishop returned thanks in a speech of 
much eloquence and feeling. —Ezeter Ga- 
settle, 

An address to the Bishop of Exeter is 
now in the course of signature from the 
lay members of the established church, 
in Devonport, expressive of their attach- 
ment to bis person and character, and 
gratitude for his spiritual exertions 
during his residence among them — Ibid. 

Berrynarnorn Cuurcn Rare.—The 
roof of Berrynarbor church having suffered 
much injury, and some of the windows 
having been blown in, and the churchwar- 
dens being without funds, a vestry meet- 
ing of the inbabitants and occupiers of 
land in the parish was held on Thursday, 
the Sth of November last, for the purpose 
of considering the propriety of making a 
church rate. At this meeting the church- 
wardens submitted an estimate of their 
expenses, and asked for a rate, when 
Joseph Davie Bassett, Esq., who as landed 
proprietor possesses the greater part of 
the parish, moved an amendment— That 
this meeting be adjourned to the 20th of 
May next.” The amendment was put by 
the rector, the Rev. S. T. Gully, who pre- 
sided as chairman, and declared by bim 
to be carried—there being for it 14; 
against it, 12. In consequence of these 
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proceedings, the dean rural visited 
the church, and having certified to 
the proper court that the building was in 
urgent need of repair, a monition, under 
the seal of the archdeacon, was served on 
the churchwardens, whereby they were 
admonished and commanded immediately 
to take such measures as might be neces- 
sary towards putting the said parish church 
into fit and substantial repair. Incompli- 
ance with the monition, the churchwar- 
dens affixed a copy against the principal 
door of the parish church on the a 
immediately following the receipt thereof, 
and gave notice that a parish vestry would 
be holden on the next Thursday, for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of 
making achurch rate. The proceedings 
at this meeting were similar to those at 
the former, and the result was the same, 

—viz, that an amendment moved by J. D. 
Bassett, Esq., ‘* that this meeting do ad- 
journ to the 0th of May next,” was car- 
ried. ‘These facts having been certified to 
the proper court at Barnstaple, a moni- 
tion was personally served on Mr. Bes- 
sett, and on certain of the inhabitants who 
had supported his amendment, strictly 
commanding and enjoining them to meet 
in vestry on Thursday, the 24th of Janu- 
ary, ultimo, and (‘o make a rate towards the 
repair of the suid parish church, and to- 
wards the necessary expenses appertain- 
ing to the state of the said church, and the 
several matters and things necessary by 
the churchwardens to be provided and 
supplied for the ministration of the sacra- 
ments and the due performance of the 
divine offices inthe said church. Accord- 
ingly, a vestry meeting was held on 
.Thursday last, at which the rector pre- 
sided; and the churchwardens having 
laid before the meeting an estimate of the 
expenses, moved that a rate of three half- 
pence in the pound be granted. Mr. 
Bassett moved the same amendment as he 
had at the previous meetings; but the 
chairman refused to put it to the meeting, 
remarking, at the same time, that they 
were met, not for the purpose, as hereto- 
fore, of considering the propriety of making 
a rate, but for the purpose of making a 
rate ; and that the meeting was therefore 
to determine whether it would or would 
not comply with the monition, by 
making or refusing a rate. The rev. 
gentleman further reminded those who 
were present at that part of the arch- 
deacon’s charge delivered in Barnstaple 
church in May, 1837, in which it was 
stated that “if they disobeyed the moni- 
tion, and shewed no sufficient cause, the 

would be pronounced in contempt, their 
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contempt would be signified ia the Court 
of Chancery, and the writ appointed by 
the statute would be issued, by virtue of 
which they would be attached, and corm. 
mitted to prison until they submitted.” 
The question was then put three several 
times to the meeting, that a rate of three 
halfpence in the pound be granted, when 
several held up their bands and signed 
their names in ) Gees of the rate ; whereas 
none of those who had supported, at for. 
mer meetings, the amendments for ad- 
journment to a distant day, (which, by 
the bve, we have the authority of the 
attorney general for saying ‘‘ would be 
considered a shallow device,” and ** would 
be tantamount to a refusal,”) either held 
up their hands or signed their names 
against it. The rate was made and signed 
by the churchwardens and others there 
present, and the chairman declared the 
question to be carried, [We think the 
parties exercised a commendable prudence, 
and acted wisely in not disobeying the 
monition, as the consequences of such 
disobedience would have subjected them 
to the judgment of the Ecclesiastical 
Court, by virtue of which they would 
have been committed to prison. We have 
been informed that all those who voted for 
the amendments of adjournment, with the 
exception of two, one living in Westdown 
and the other in Ilfracombe parish, were 
Mr. Bassett’s tenants.—Ep. North Devon 
Advertiser. | 
DURHAM. 

The Bishop of Durham and the vicar 
and inhabitants of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
are taking active steps towards the imme- 
diate erection of. three new churches in 
that town.— Newcastle Journal. 

We learn from parliamentary evidence, 
that the late Dr. Van Mildert, Bishop of 
Durbam, dispensed at least ten thousand 
pounds a-year in charities within his dio- 
cese. It has been shewn, upon the autbo- 
rity of parliamentary documents also, that 
the average of the good bishop’s income 
was under 20,0001. a year. 

ESSEX. 

Witnam Cuurcn-nare.—( From a Cor- 
respondent of the Essex Standard.)—About 
May last, a meeting was called by the 
churchwardens for making a church-rate 
for the above parish, The churchwardens 
required a 6d. rate, to discharge some 
bills then actually due, and for repairs 
&e. then necessary to be done. Several 


dissenters attended and opposed tbe rate, 
but after much altercation they proposed 
that a Sd. rate should be made, and un- 
dertook themselves to raise by subscrip- 
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tion the amount which a 8d. rate would 
produce, to make up the deficiency, and 
which sum was to be applied in payment 
of the bills then outstanding ; and as the 
salary to the organist, and one or two 
other items usual in churchwardens’ ac- 
counts were particularly unpalatable to 
the dissenters, it was proposed by them, 
and ultimately arranged, that in future 
those items should not be provided for 
by a general rate on the parish, but be 
paid by the church party alone. Upon 
the faith of this general understanding, 
the church party agreed to accept the Sd. 
instead of the 6d, rate; and as those dis- 
senters who attended the meeting ap- 
peared, and were considered to represent 
the whole body of dissenters in the parish, 
no refusal to pay that or any future rate 
(so long as the objectionable items were 
excluded) was expected; but notwith- 
standing the apparently friendly way in 
which the meeting broke up, the dissenters 
have since acted upon the principle of the 
Roman catholics—*“ that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics,” for they have not 
raised the sum which they promised they 
would raise for the purpose stated ; and 
Mr. Robinson (the dissenting minister), 
Messrs. Robert Walker, Dixon, and Ben- 
jamin Dixon, of Wickbam (who hold a 
mill in the parish), and Mr. D. H. Piper, 
of Chippingbill, bave severally refused to 
my the Sd. rate which was agreed to in 
May, upon the understanding that the 
same would be paid without opposition. 
Applications were made for payment of 
the rates, but without success, and conse- 
quently the parties were summoned to 
appear before the magistrates in Petty 
Session, ‘Messrs. Dixon (by Mr. Copland, 
of Chelmsford, their legal adviser upon 
this occasion) contended that they were 
not liable to pay, as their names were not 
correctly inserted in the rate-book, the 
entry being, ** Richd. and Benj. Dixon,” 
instead of * Benj. and Robt. W. Dixon,” 
and the magistrates decided in favour of 
the objection, and so Messrs. Dixon have 
saved their pockets by a paltry legal ob- 
jection. It should be observed that Ri- 
chard Dixon, whose name stood upon the 
rate-book, died a few years ago, and R, 
W. Dixon then became a partner with 
Benjamin Dixon, in the room of Richard, 
and the rate-book had not been altered to 
meet the change in thefrm. Mr. Robin- 
son and Mr. Piper allowed distress war- 
rants to be issued against their effects 
rather than pay the rate. Mr. Robinson's 
quota of the rate was 2s. 

Senpay Travectinc.—At the sitting 
of the Petty Sessions at Dunmow, on 
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February 5th, Mr. Yewlett, of Finching- 
field, and Mr. Ralph Garrett, of Great 
Easton, were each fined 10s. for travelling 
on Sunday week, the magistrates declaring 
it to be their intention to put down Sun- 
day travelling in their district, —Chelms- 
ford Chronicle. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

We recently bad the pleasing duty of 
recording a princely donation by the Rev. 
Dr. Warnetord, in aid of the Gloucester 
Diocesan Church Building Society. We 
have now to state other instances of 
splendid liberality lately performed by the 
same much-respected gentleman. He has, 
we understand, given 4000/. to the Rad- 
cliffe Lunatic Asylum at Oxford ; 2000/. 
to the Eve Institution in Cork-street ; and 
20001. to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The 
mere announcement of this discriminating 
and benevolent munificence is in itself 
the best eulogium such conduct can re. 
ceive, and renders comment superfluous, — 
Gloucester Journal. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

Wincusester.—A Diocesan Board of 
Education, in connexion with the National 
Society, has recently been established in 
this city, and bids fair to accomplish in- 
calculable benefits to the two counties of 
Hants and Surrey. In the latter part of 
November a communication was made by 
the secretary of the National Society to 
the dean and chapter, with the sanction 
of the bishop of the diocese and archbishop 
of the province, explaining the new ob- 


jects of the National Society, and enclosing 


the report of the committee of inquiry and 
correspondence. The vice-dean, deputed 
by our venerable dean, with other mem- 
bers of the chapter, invited some of those 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood who are 
known to be favourable to the cause of 
education, to meet together in the chapter- 
house on the 4th of December last. Two 
meetings have been since held in the 
same place, and various resolutions have 
been entered into. The list of subscribers 
is already highly respectable, but it is not 
at present made public, in deference to 
those from whom letters have not yet 
been received. It is understood, bowever, 
that the Lord Bishop bas made a donation 
of 100/.; Lord Arden, 1007. donation ; 
Sir W. Heathcote, Bart., M.P., 100/., 
and a subscription of 5/.; Mr. C.S. Le- 
fevre, M.P., 50/., and a subscription ; our 
city members, 10/. each as a donation, and 
5. subscription ; the Dean and Chapter, 
2002. donation; while the names of indi- 
vidual members are put down as sub- 
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seribers of 51. each ; Mr. J. Fleming, M.P., 
1001.; Mr. H. C. Compton, M.P., 100%, 
donation, and 5/. subscription ; the Mavor 
of Winchester and Sir G, T. Staunton, 
Bart., M.P., 52. subscription; Mr. C. B. 
Wall, M.P., 502 donation.—Times, 


HUNTING DONSHIRE. 


On the 19th of February a numerous 
meeting of the clergy and others took 
place at the Town Hall, to consider what 
measures it might be advisable to take to 
extend the system of national education in 
connexion with the established church, 
when the subject was ably entered into 
both by clerical and lay speakers, and the 
result was the formation of a committee to 
devise such plans as may be deemed ad- 
visable for duly carrying into effect the 
object of the meeting. The returns re- 
cently made to government by the re- 
lieving-officers of the poor-law unions of 
the number of churchmen and dissenters 
educated in each parish having been found 
in many cases to be imperfect, a fresh re- 
turn is necessarily called for from parties 
whose immediate connexion with their re. 
spective parishes is likely to render their 
information more accurate and less liable 
to objection.— Camb. Chron. 

KENT. 

A public subscription has been entered 
into for the purpose of restoring the an- 
cient church at Denton, near Gravesend. 
This building, it appears, bas been in 
ruins for near 300 years. W. Knox Child, 
Esq., has generously headed the subscrip- 
tion with 5001.—Kentish Observer. 

In consequence of several resident in 
Chatham refusing to pay church-rates, ap- 
plication was made to the county magis- 
trates for warrants of distress to recover. 
The magistrates having granted them, the 
churchwardens, with the assistance of Mr. 
Rickon, the high constable, and Mr. Pat- 
tison, the borsholder, commenced on Tues- 
day last the execution of the warrants. 
The goods seized are to be sold by public 
auction next week by Mr, John Batten, of 
Rochester.—Kentish Gazette. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A great diocesan meeting, on the im- 
portant subject of national education in 
connexion with the established church, 
and for the purpose of adopting active 
measures for its extension and improve- 
ment, was held at Warrington, on the 25th 
of January, in accordance with the arrange- 
ments at a recent meeting in the Chapter 
House at Chester, when a diocesan board 
was formed,— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 


Vou. XV.—March, 1839, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The Duke of Rutland and Earl Howe 
have respectively subscribed 100%, towards 
establishing a district church buildiag 
society in Leicestershire; the society to 
be supported by voluntary subscriptions, 
— Leicester Journal. 

CoaLvitie,—En powMENT OF THE PRO. 
rposen Cuunce at Coalville, IN THE Pas 
rise or Warrwick.—In Dee, 1836, an ad- 
vertisement was inserted in the “ Leicesier 
Journal,” announcing that the advertiser 
having obtained additional subscriptions, 
and likewise obtained from the two Uni- 
versities the liberal support then stated 
below, thought it due to the friends of the 
church, and to the public in general, as 
well as in consideration of other measures 
of similar interest then in progress through. 
out this county, to say, that unless any 
very unforeseen demands should arise, the 
funds necessary for the accomplishment of 
the above works were then obtained.— 
Unhappily, a very unforeseen demand 
has since arisen, In consequence of a 
decision of the lord chancellor against the 
payment by Mr. Davenport's committee of 
the endowment of 1000/., agreed to be 
- by Mr, Davenport, in writing, long 
efore the date of his alleged lunacy, the 
endowment of the above sum, required by 
the Act of 1 and 2 Will. IV., cap. 38, 
together with 60/. required by the same 
act, has been lost, as well as the fur- 
ther sum of 20001. also promised by Mr, 
Davenport. Several attempts to make u 
this loss, through the bounty of indivi- 
duals, have been made; but as yet with 
no success. ‘Those more immediately con- 
nected with this measure have therefore 
found themselves called upon, by the cir- 
cumstances, however reluctantly, to make 
this second appeal to the public, hoping 
that the buildings long since completed at 
Coalville—viz., the church, parsonage- 
house, and schools—will not be suffered 
to remain useless and unoccupied for want 
of the fund already mentioned ; but that 
the original benefactors and the public in 
general will, under the peculiar and urgent 
circumstances of the case, liberally come 
forward, and extricate this very interest- 
ing and important undertaking from its 
present unexpected embarrassment, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


We are happy to learn that, in a very 
short time, our institutions in this city 
will receive the addition of a proprietary 
school, under the superintendence of the 
bishop of this diocese, and —_ noblemen 
and gentlemen who have already signified 
A 
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their intention to render assistance. The 
friends of our boly church are no longer 
slumbering, but, with a spirit worthy of 
the best days of Christianity, they are 
determined to give the population of this 
county a sound and liberal edacation in 
the principles of the established church, so 
that the faculties of the rising generation 
may be so ripened that they may bid 
defiance alike to the contaminations of 
popery, the pestilential power of infidelity, 
and the insidious designs of sectarian 
fanaticiam — Boston Herald. 


MIDDLESEX. 


The performance in St. Paul's, for the 
benefit of the sons of the clergy, will take 
place earlier this year than usual. The 
rebearsal will be on the 30th of April, and 
the performance on the 2nd of May, under 
the immediate patronage of the Duke of 
Cambridge, — Times. 

Cuveen or Exotaxnn Merrorociran 
Commerciat. Scnoots.—On Jan, 28th, 
the first of a series of institutions now in 
course of formation throughout the metro- 

lis, (the design of which is to provide 
br the children of tradesmen, mechanics, 
and others, in the metropolis and its 
suburbs, a sound and comprehensive educa- 
tion, of which an essential part shal! be 
religious instruction in conformity with 
the doctrines of the church of England,) 
situate in Rose-street, Soho-square, was 
publicly opened by the Bishop of London, 
who presided, the right rev. prelate 
having opened the business of the day 
with an impressive prayer. 

The Dean of Chichester proceeded to 
shew that knowledge and education di- 
vested of religion was fruitless, as without 
it there was no security for the formation 
of virtuous babits. Though the church of 

England, with fostering and parental care, 
bad, from its Universities down to the 
National Society, provided education in 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
yet they bad now felt that there was still 
a very large and important class of persons, 
for whom no similar provision had yet been 
made, who required an education superior 
to that which is given to the children of 
the poor, yet somewhat different from the 
course of instruction pursued in King’s 
College, and the Proprietary schools in 
union with it. It would comprise instruc- 
tion in the truths of Christianity, English 
taught grammatically, Latin, French, wri- 
ting, linear drawing, arithmetic, and the 
elements of mathematics, including men- 
suration, history, geography, elements of 
natural history and philosopby, and vocal 
music. It was witb pleasure he referred 
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to the fact, that the church of England had 
now under its fostering care, educated at 
its national and Sunday schools, no less 
than 1,000,000 children, He trusted that 
the institution they were now assembled 
to promote would, in like manner, spread 
throughout the country, and that, by es- 
tablishing boards of education, the time 
would sbortly arrive, that not a single 
child would be without the blessings of 
religious as well as general instruction 
throughout the kingdom. The right rev. 
gentleman denied that the church had 
ever been averse to education, unless it 
was that species of education which was 
based upon secular principles, and which 
had not for its basis the sound doctrines of 
Christianity. He concluded by receiving 
the marked approbation of a most numer- 
ous and fashionable auditory. 

The Bishop of London, in expressing 
thanks on the part of the meeting to the 
Dean of Chichester, stated, that in the 
formation of these schools the object was 
not to injure the general academies, pro- 
vided the same species of education was 
carried out, but that, being in close con- 
nexion with the church, its principles and 
doctrines would be more fully inculcated 
into the minds of its pupils, thereby ren- 
dering them through life virtuous mem- 
bers of society. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to 
the chairman, the meeting separated. A 
prospectus of the rate of charges for educa. 
tion was exhibited in the room, and met 
with general approbation. — Ibid. 

Crurcn Rates ano tne New Assess- 
ment Act.—At the Uxbridge petty ses- 
sions, Mr. Littleford, an inbabitant of that 
town, was summoned before Sir W. Wise- 
man, Bart., Count de Salis, and Messrs. 
Dagnall, Clark, sen., and Clark, jun., the 
sitting magistrates, to shew cause why he 
refused to pay certain arrears of church- 
rates. Mr. Littleford stated, that his 
objection to pay was on account of the 
large increase in the amount of the last 
rate. The amount of the rate formerly 
assessed on him used to be only 4s. 9d., 
but now it was 7s. 4d. The collector said 
the increase arose from the operation of the 
new assessment act, which had bad the 
effect of raising, not only the poor rates, 
but all other rates, they being founded on 
that assessment. The bench said they 
could not assist Mr. Litueford. He must 
first appeal against the poor-rate assess- 
ment, and get that reduced, before they 
could relieve him. He was then ordered 
to pay, as were several others who were 
alike situated.— Jhid. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company, at their own 
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expense, are about to erect a new church, 
adjoining their alms-bouses at East Acton, 
Middlesex, for the accommodation of the 
Company’s numerous tenants, and their 
aged poor in that establishment. The 
Bishop of London, as lord of the manor, 
presents them with a ring of bells and an 
wee Morning Herald. 

ne Lats Rev. Huon James Rose,— 
Krno’s Couiiece, Lonpoxn.—The sub. 
joined is a copy of a minute of the council 
of this institution, in reference to the de- 
cease of the late principal of the college : 
—** The council, having been informed of 
the death of the Rev. Hugh James Rose, 
late principal of the college, which event 
took place at Florence on the @2nd of 
December last, are desirous of expressing 
the deep concern with which they have 
received this intelligence, and of record- 
ing their grateful sense of the conscien- 
tious and efficient manner in which their 
late lamented principal discharged the 
duties of his office, while hearing up 
against the pressure of an enfeebled con- 
stitution and failing health. Valuable as 
were the services for which this institu- 
tion was indebted to him, the council are 
well aware that they formed but a part of 
those which his great talents, bis varied 
learning, his ardent piety, and his un- 
wearied energy, enabled him to render to 
the church at large, to the interests of 
sound learning, and to the cause of re- 
ligious education.” — Times. 

A subscription has been entered into 
on the part of the principal, professors, 
masters, and students, for the purpose of 
erecting a testimonial in the college chapel, 
commemorative of their sincere regard for 
the late head of the institution, the late 
Rev. Hugh James Rose, of their deep re- 
spect for his ardent piety and varied attain- 
ments, and of their grateful sense of bis 
unceasing solicitude to promote the in- 
terests of the establishment.—Standard. 

Cuurcn Leases. — Select committee 
appointed, “ to inquire into the mode of 
granting and renewing leases of the landed 
and otber property of the bishops, deans, 
and chapters, and other ecclesiastical 
bodies of England and Wales, and into 
the probable amount of any increased 
value which might be obtained by any im- 
proved management, with a due considera- 
tion of the interests of the established 
church, and of the present lessees of such 
property :”— Lord Jobn Russell, Mr.Goul- 
burn, Mr, Vernon Smith, Mr, Pusey, Mr. 
Lambton, Mr. Pease, Mr. Childers. Mr. 
Granville Vernon, Mr. Blake, Mr. Baring 
Wall, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Gally Kaight, 
Mr. Hector, Mr. Ingham, Mr. Solicitor- 





General, Lord Elliot, Mr. Baines, Mr. W. 
Evans, Mr. Hope Jobnstone, Lord Vis- 
count Sandon, and Lord Viscount | Eb- 
rington, 

An Order in Council, dated the 25th Jan 
directs that, on the next vacancy, the sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor shall be united, 
with an annual income of 52004 On the 
occurrence of such vacancy the new bishop- 
ric of Manchester is to be erected, the 
collegiate church to beeome a cathedral, 
and the warden and fellows dean and 
canons, The diocese to include the whole 
county of Lancaster now in the diocese 
of Chester, with the exception of the 
deanery of Furnes and Cartmel. 

Transtarions or THe Scriprunss, &c. 
—The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has effected translations of the 
Liturgy into Dutch, Spanish, modern 
Greek, and Arabic, and has succeeded in 
procuring a Sclavonic translation of it by 
an ecclesiastic of high rank in the Russian 
church. Versions of the Holy Scriptures 
in Spanish and French, with marginal 
readings and references, are in progress. 
The society expects to be shortly enabled 
to put forth a new Arabic translation of 
the Bible, through the assistance of the 
Rev. C. F. Schhenz, who is now on a 
visit to Egypt and Syria, collecting mate. 
rials for the work, and endeavouring to 
ascertain the disposition of the Egyptians 
towards its reception. 

The Earl of Eldon has presented to the 
Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts a donation 
of 1001. ; and Mr, Alderman Copeland has 
presented to the same Society a donation 
of 500. 

The public are not sufficiently aware of 
the efforts which are now being made in 
the east of London to suppress that dis- 
grace to our Christian metropolis—open 
trading on the Lord’s-day. ‘This evil was 
so much on the increase, and occasioned 
so much annoyance to respectable people 
of all denominations, that associations 
have been formed in Spitalfields, White- 
chapel, Bethnal-green, Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerstone, Hoxton, Stepney, &c. Many of 
the principal tradesmen have pl d 
themselves to close their shops on Sunday, 
and to pay their workmen on Friday or 
Saturday morning ; and their numbers are 
daily increasing. — Morning Herald, 

New Cuvacn 1x Benwick-starer.— 
The new church commenced in the early 
part of last year in this densely-populated 
part of the parish of St. James’s, West- 
minster, owing to the indefatignble exer. 
tions of the Rev. J. G. Ward, the rector, 
and the Rev. J. C. Wigram, the curate, is 
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now completed, and will be consecrated 
in the course of a few days by the Bishop 
of London. The building comprises a set 
of school-rooms on the basement to re- 
ceive 500 scholars, and 800 infants on 
week-days ; suitable offices are prepared 
for conducting the business of a lending 
library, sale of religious books, lyin -in 
charity, and provident institution. The 
church, which is a neat and convenient 
Gothic structure, contains, in addition to 
the other pews, free sittings to accommo- 
date about 1000 adults, and 700 children. 
One of the curates of the parish church 
has been appointed to the incumbency, 
with the full consent of the bishop of the 
diocese, — Times. 
NORFOLK. 

On Monday morning the remains of 
the Rev. Dacre Barrett Lennard, Rec- 
tor of St. Michael at Plea, in this city, 
were deposited in a vault near the altar of 
bis church; and such was the feeling of 
.egard entertained towards him by bis 
brethren during his life, and of regret at 
hia death, that twenty-six of our city 
clergy attended the melancholy ceremony 
in full canonicals; the Hon. and Very 
Rer. the Dean of Norwich officiating. — 
Norfolk, Chronicle. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Natronat Epvecation.—A very nu- 
merous meeting took place at the Town- 
ball, Newark, on the 24th Jan., ‘‘ to offer 
to the middle classes, on moderate terms, 
a useful general education, based on the 
religious principles of the church.” His 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle (Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county), Earl Manvers, 
Sir R. H. Bromley, Bart., Colonel L. 
Rolleston, M.P., Mr. T. W. Edge, High- 
Sheriff of the county, the Hon. and Rev. 
John Vernon, Archdeacon Wilkins, Arch- 
deacon Browne, the Rev. Dr. Staunton, 
Mr. J. E. Denison, and a great number of 
the clergy of the diocese, were present, as 
also a great many ladies. Several resolu- 
tions stating the objects of the meeting 
were passed unanimously, and the board 
of management was appointed, consisting 
of all incumbents or licenced curates 
within the deaneries of Nottingham and 
Bingham, together with the following lay- 
men, being members of the church, and 
subscribers to the society :—the Duke of 
Newcastle, Earl Manvers, Colonel L. Rol- 
leston, M.P., Mr. T. Edge, Messrs. J. 8, 
Sherwin, F. Wright, John Mills, Horsfail, 
Bradshaw, A. Manson, Hicklin, and the 
Mayor of Nottingham. The Venerable 
Archdeacon Wilkins ably presided during 
the proceedings. — Times, 


THE MONTH. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

In addition to the names of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Bishop of Lon- 
don, as subscribers of 501. each to the 
memorial of the Protestant Martyrs, Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, we have to 
add those of the Archbishop of York and 
Bishop of Cloghber, each for a like sum. 
The subscriptions advertised amount to 
1588/1, 5s. 3d. fora monument; 13391. 2s. 
for a church and monument. — Oxford 
Journal. 

A meeting of the subscribers to the 
Oxford memorial was holden on Srd Feb., 
in the Town-hall, to determine whether a 
new church should be erected in combina- 
tion with the memorial of Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer. Dr, Macbride, — of 
Magdalen-ball, was called to the chair ; 
he was supported by the vice chancellor 
and Dr. Shuttleworth, warden of New 
College. Several heads of houses were 
present, and the meeting was numerously 
attended by members of the university 
and inbabitants of the city. After many 
able speeches upon the subject, it was 
resolved by a great majority, that the 
proposition that a church should be com- 
bined with the memorial be agreed to, 
and therefore the sum subscribed for each 
will be consolidated. — Oxford Journal. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Bata,—At the Confirmation held on 
the 19th February, by the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese, at the Abbey Church, when 
the following received the holy rite: Fe- 
males, 379, Males, 115; Total 194,— 
Bath Chronicle. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Important Epucationat Meetine at 
Licurietp.—In conformity with a requi- 
sition addressed to the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield, and signed by a great number of 
the nobility, clergy, gentry, and others of 
the diocese, favourable to the extension 
and improvement of education, in con- 
nexion with the established church, bis 
lordship convened a public meeting, 
which was held in the Guildhall, Lich- 
field,on the 24th January. Independent of 
those who signed the requisition, to which 
were added not less than 200 names, a 
pumber of other noblemen and gentlemen 
favourable to the object of the meeting 
were in attendance. Lord Dartmouth, 
Lord Harrowby, Lord Sandon, Lord In- 
gestrie, the Hon, R. Curzon, the Hon. F. 
Greville Howard, the Right Hon, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, Bart., the Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Lichfield, Archdeacon Hodson 
(Stafford), Archdeacon Bather (Salop), 

Archdeacon Hodgson (Derby), were pre- 
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sent, and the principal clergymen of the 
diocese. The Earl of Dartmouth (owing 
to the indisposition of the bishop) was in 
the chair, The principal speakers were 
Lord Sandon, Sir Robert Peel, and Arch- 
deacon Bather. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The Countess of Bridgewater has pre- 
sented the munificent sum of 1000/. to 
the Lichfield and Coventry Diocesan As- 
sociation, for the purpose of building and 
endowing churches wherever they may be 
wanted in the diocese. — Leamington 
Courier. 

The committee of the Ten Churches’ 
Fund met on ist February, when they re- 
ceived letters from C. B. Adderley, Esq., 
and from Messrs. Robins, on behalf of 
Mr. Edward's building estate at Balsall- 
heath, offering sites for churches, and do- 
nations towards their erection upon certain 
conditions. Mr. Gedge also reported the 
promise of a site from Sir Thomas Gooch, 
in the neighbourhood of Pershore-road, 
New subscriptions were announced to the 
amount of 13,0544. Among the sub- 
scribers are, the Earl of Dartmouth, 50/., 
and John Gough, Esq., 100/.—Birming- 
ham Advertiser. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Diocese or Sarispury.— The first 
report of the Board recently established 
for the promotion of education in this 
diocese is now in circulation among the 
friends and members of the church, calling 
their attention to the importance of the 
subject, and requesting their co-operation 
and support. It appears that the general 
design of the board is to extend and im. 
prove education on Christian principles 
in schools connected with the established 
church ; and with this view it is proposed 
to attempt the following objects :—1. To 
bring into one general union all parochial 
schools in connexion with the established 
church.—2. To provide a better class of 
teachers, by improving the education, 
condition, and prospects of schoolmasters. 
—3. To ascertain and bring into notice 
all such improvements in the management 
of schools as might with advantage be 
introduced into those in which the na- 
tional system is followed.—4. To offer to 
the middle classes, on moderate terms, a 
useful, general education, based on the 
religious principles of the church.—5. To 
provide a system of visitation for the 
schools in connexion with the board. The 
desirableness of all these objects cannot 
be questionable ; they are of the utmost 
importance to the welfare and happiness 


of the people. It is satisfactory to find 
that the institution has begun under the 
auspices of some of the most influential 
persons, laymen as well as clergy, in 
the two counties of Wilts and Dorset, over 
which the diocese extends, — 

Herald. 

YORKSHIRE, 


The Duke of Cleveland has given 250/. 
towards the rebuilding of Leeming chapel, 
near Bedale, the whole estimate of which 
did not amount to 500/,— Watchman. 

Riron Cuvren Soctery.—On Thurs- 
day, the 7th Feb., the first general meet- 
ing of the Central Committee of the Ripon 
Diocesan Church Building Society was 
beld at the Town Hall, Ripon. The com- 
mittee of management consists of all donors 
of 50/. and upwards, and the chairman 
and secretaries of the sixteen district 
societies in the diocese of Ripon, and on 
this occasion the attendance was numerous, 
both of the laity and clergy, from Leeds, 
Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, Richmond, 
Dewsbury, Ripon, Bedale, Huddersfield, 
Knaresborough, and other towns in the 
county. On the motion of Archdeacon 
Musgrave, seconded by John Rand, Esq., 
of Bradford, the lord bishop of the diocese 
was called to the chair. His lordship 
explained the reason of his calling the 
meeting, which was principally to settle 
the form of applications for aid, and to 
ascertain the probable extent of the appli- 
cations which might be made, and to frame _ 
the necessary rules for the guidance of the 
district committees. It appeared, that 
somewhere about twenty-five churches 
were contemplated in the diocese, which 
would require the assistance of the 
society ; and Thursday, the 21st March, 
was appointed for the next meeting of the 
committee, to receive and decide upon 
these applications. We observed on this 
occasion, among the leading clergy of the 
diocese, the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Craven, Rev. G. H. Webber, canon in 
residence, the Vicars of Leeds, Richmond, 
Wakefield, and Huddersfield ; the Hon. 
and Rev. W. Herbert, &c. Letters were 
read from Archdeacon Headlam, and the 
Hon. and Rev. T. Monson, rector of 
Bedale, regretting that they could not be 
present.— Leeds Intelligencer, 


WALES. 

The Marquis of Bute has subscribed 
10001. towards the erection of a new 
church at Cardiff; Dr, Nichol, M.P. for 
the borough, 200/. ; and gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood various sams, the whole 
amounting to upwards of 1800/, 
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BOOKS. 





Ancient Christianity, and the Doctrines of the 
Oxford Tracts. Part 1. By the Author of 
“ Spiritual Despotism."’ 

Turner’s Chemistry. Part III. No.1. 3s. 6d. 
sewed. crap 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, third division, 
* History.” Vol. 1V. 4dto. 2/. 28. bds. 

The Child of the Atlantic. By Charlotte Adams, 
ifmo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Horne’s Manual of Bibliography. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 

Ricardi Divisiensis Historia Ricardi Primi, with 
English Notes. By Stevenson. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Nevile’s Defence of Paley. l2mo. 4s. cloth. 

Our Wild Flowers. By L. A. Twamley. Crown 
avo. @is. morocco. 

The Sunbeam. Vol. 1. éto. 158. cloth. 

L. E. L.’s Poetical Works. 4 vols. Fcap. 28s. 
cloth. 

Goethe's Correspondence with a Child. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. iss. bds. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. CXI. “ Phil- 
lips’s Geology.” Vol. [l. 6s. cloth bds. 

Shelley's Poetical Works. Vol. 1. Feap. 5s. 
cloth, 

Druitt’s Surgeon's Vade Mecum. Fcap. 8s. 6d, 
cloth, 

Hades, a Poem. By W.B. Scott. i2mo. 3s. 
cloth. 

Pentbury's Formation of the Mind. 12mo. 1s.6d. 
sewed. 

Domestic Scenes in Russia. By Rev. R. L. 
Venables. Post 8vo. Os. 6d. boards. 

Bremper’s Excursions in Kossia. 2 vols. 8vo. 
288. cloth. 

The Zenapa, and other minor Poems. By L. E. L, 
lgmo. 7s. cloth. 

Hambieton’s Help to Preparation for Death. 
igmo. @s. 6d. cloth. 

The Exile from Eden. By L. Bonnet. 12mo, 
4s. cloth 

Crowdy’s Christian Villager’s Guide Book. 
smo. 2s. Gd. half-bound. 

Paget’s Lectures during Passion Week. i2mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth 

Rich's Journey to the Site of Babylon. svo. 
Zis. cloth. 

Pilkington's Travels through the United King- 
dom, Ac. Fcap 58. cloth. 

Hints on Reading. By M. A. Stodart. Feap. 
Ss. Gd. cloth. 

Travels of Minoa and Godfrey. Vol. Il. “ The 
Rhine.”’ Feap. 7s. cloth, 

Arbuthnot’s Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures. Ismo. 38. 6d. cloth. 

Howorth's Sermons. 12mo0. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Principles of the Jesuits. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Vaughan’s Religious Parties in England. Royal 
12mo. 488. cloth. 

Pulpit Studies, or Aids to Preaching. 1emo. 4s. 
cloth. 

Woman as to Mind, Morals, &c. By A. Walker. 
Post 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Chronicies of the Sea. Vol. 1. Royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
cloth, 

De la Beche’s Geology of Cornwall, Devon, &c. 
SvoO. i468. cloth. 

Youatt on Humanity to Brutes. Swo. 6s. cloth. 

Nugent's Authority of the Roman catholic 
Church considered. t2mo0. ts. cloth. 

An Qutline of Ancient and Modern Kome, in 
Question and Answer. By a Lady. llamo. 
is. 6d. cloth, 


Secession Justified. By Philalethes, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
The Bouquet, or Ladies’ Flower-garden. Fcp. 
$s. cloth. 
Stokes’s Doctrine of a Special Providence. 
Fep. 2%. cloth. 
Hall’s (Rev, John) Explanatory Discourses on 
the Epistles. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 
Henshaw’s Hore Succisive. Edited by W. 
Turnbull. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 
Billingham. By the Rev. W. Palin. Foolscap. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
Howitt’s Hymns and Fire-side Verses. Royal 
18mo. 6s. cloth. 
Manual of Political Ethics. By Francis Sieber. 
8vo. 128. cloth. 
Bosanquet’s New System of Logic. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 
Brande’s Dictionary of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
Burr’s Private Journal in Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. cloth. 
The Disciples in the Storm. By Rev. Dan. 
Bagot. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
The Chrstian’s Every Day Book. By Rev. I. 
D. Krummacher. I2mo. 4s. cloth. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by Rev. H. F. 
Cary. 8vo. Ii4s. cloth 
Oliver and Boya’s Catechism of the British Con- 
stitution. I8mo. Qd. sewed. 
Wilson’s Catechism of the History of England. 
smo. Od. sewed. 
The Political Economy of the New Testament. 
By W. Innes. i8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Pinnock’s Nature Displayed. Roy. 18mo. 3s. cl. 
Donne’s Works. Edited by Rev. H. Alford. 
6 vols, Svo. 3/. 128. cloth. 
Donaldson’s New Gratylus. 8vo. 17s. cloth. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress: Essay by John 
Foster. Svo. Is. Od. sewed. 
Memoirs of a Field Officer of the Indian Army. 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 
The Youth of Shakspeare. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/7. lls. 6d. boards. 
A Voice from America to England. vo. 
12s. boards. 
Laing’s Tour in Sweden, S8vo. 12s. cloth, 
Progressive Education. By Mad. Necker de 
Saussure. 2 vols. fep. 12s. cloth. 
The Call upon the Great. Post 8vo. 4s. cloth. 
Recollections of a Country Pastor. Fep. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 
Graham's History of Ireland. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Gems of Dr. Krummacher. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 
Royle’s Botany of the Himalayan Mountains. 
Part X. dito. 20s. sewed. 
Prostitution in London. By Dr. Ryan, 12mo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 
Curie’s Domestic Homeopathy. 18mo. 4s. cl. 
Skinner's Religion of the Bibie. 1l2mo. 6s, cl. 
Philosophy of Common Sense. 18mo,3s.6d.cloth. 
Jacob's Latin Reader, with Notes. 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Pictorial Bible. Vol. 111. 4to. 228. 6d. cloth. 
Abbott's Rollo at Work. Roy. ISmo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Family Library, Vol. LXVII., ‘* Life of Marl. 
borough.”’ I8mo. 5s. cloth. 
Waking Dreams. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Calullus, Juvenalis, Persius. Harrow Edition. 
Fep. 5s. cloth. 


rhe Rev, Henry Woodward, of Fethard, Tippe. 
tary, Ireland, has nearly ready for publica. 
tion a duodecimo volume of Lectures, to be 
entitled “ The Shupammite.”’ 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM JANUARY 24, To FFEARUARY 21, 1839, 








\3 per ct. Consuls. | Red. 3 per cent. | Red.3\y per cent. New 3\ percent, | Long Anna. 
Highest... 93 933 101 10 154 
Lowest...... 91; 928 1004 99 1415.160hs 


Anns.,Jan &July. Bank Stock. | India Stock. Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. 








Highest..... 14 206 257 65 pm. | 64 pm. 
Lowest...... 14:1 isths. 2024 | 252 58 pm. 61 pm. 





PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. a 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 





Price. Div. | Price. Div. 





Grand Junction Canal Co. .. | 194 10 |London & Birmingham =| 171 ss) 
| 











Birmingham do............ svecees | 991 10 way Co. ... 100i. 90. paid q 
Ditto and Liverpool do. ......... | 96 | treat Western 1002. 65/. paid| 78 
Ellesmere and Chester do....... | 81 | 4 ‘Grand Junction do............... | 204 | 12 
Grand Union do. .............. ol 2 | 1 Liverpool and Manchester do..,|_ 198 | 10 
Kennet and Avon do............. }29.10 | 1.7 East and West India Dock do 115.10 5 
Leeds and Liverpool do.......... | 740 | 30 (London Doek do. ......... sovdees | 68.10 215 
ON HL RT BEL , 615 30 (St. Katherine's Dock do. ....../ 111.10) 5 
Regents do. ....... eecccceeccecers of 16 12 |Atlas Assurance Co. ....... eevee) LAO] 12.6 
Warwick and Northampton do.) 203 15 |Guardian do. ...........0. evveseee| JD.10] 1.7.6 
Imperial Fire do...........cecec00 137.10, 5.12.6 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





‘ 


Receiven “ F.,” “ S. B.,” “ D.,” “* An Old Subscriber,” “ E. K.,” “ Anachoreta,” 
“ §. B. J.,” whose letter is too long. It is hoped that necessity, which knows no 
law, need make no apology. After what the Editor considered a merciless rejection 
from the stock on hand, he began the month with an arrear of between fifty and 
sixty letters ; and though he has printed more than usual this month, that arrear is 
increased. Now, after a rough calculation, he believes that, in the space which 
“«S. B. J.’s” letter would occupy, he may insert ten of the average length of Mr, 
Perceval’s, at p. 304 in this number. 

The letters of Mr. Sherer—“* M.”—“ W. M.”"—“ S "= C. H.” and “ Alpha,” 
are unavoidably postponed, though actually in type—so, also, the ‘‘ Appeal of the 
Exeter Diocesan Board,” and the first part of the “ Report on Sunday Wakes.” 

‘* Etymon” is thanked for his letter. 

“DT. J. E.” is also thanked for his, which should have been used this month if it 
had arrived intime. The newspaper has not reached him; nor has he received a 
Northampton paper, mentioned by another correspondent. 

“G. K.” inquires whence the phrase, “ vox et preterea nihil,” recently used 
by a writer in this Magazine, is derived. ‘The Editor, after asking much better 
scholars than himself, is unable to inform him. 

The Editor thanks Mr. Newcome for his communication, and hopes to make 
some use of it ; but as it is referred to his discretion, he thinks there are reasons against 
publishing the document. 

The Editor has to confess a blunder in the preceding number, for which he is 
really sorry. At p. 195, a correspondent quotes a stanza, of which the fourth line 
is printed, ‘‘ Of service, in thy Saviour's holy name,” instead of home. It is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, as the object in quoting the stanza was to complain that, in 
another place, it had been copied so erroneously, that the termination of the pre- 
ceding line had been made sound instead of round. In excuse of the printer, the 
reader, and himself, the Editor must say, that they all took it to be name; and he 
believes he might add, that his own opinion was formed after both consideration and 
consultation respecting the word in the MS. For though he is sufficiently con- 
versant with poetry to know at a glance that home would rhyme to Rome, and name 
would not, and if it had been a steady-going quatrain from Tate and Brady would 
have expected and insisted on something in the fourth line that would make it rhyme 
to the second, yet he has a vague idea that the solution of numbers admitted in 
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modern versification rather allows rhymes to come in at their convenience, and some- 
times, perhaps, on the next page or so. The truth however is, that the writer, 
whom the Editor most sincerely thanks for the general legibility of his paper, had 
written the word home with a small A, which be afterwards attempted to turn into a 
capital, and, in the process, made something which, as it now lies before him, the 
Editor thinks no person could imagine to be anything but an N. 

Mr. Mendham’s letter should have been inserted this month if there had been 
room ; the Editor hopes to give it in the next number. 

If “ Q.,” who inquired respecting Bishop Butler’s works, will let the Editor know 
now a letter may be sent so as to reach him, one shall be forwarded. 

“ §. G, R.’s” letter cannot be given this month on the mere ground of room; but 
does he think the pamphlet worth the notice? The Editor does not recollect te have 
heard of it; andif it is only anonymous falsehood and slander, does it deserve the 
space? This is said in mere ignorance, and with every wish to expose it if it has 
had any circulation, made any impression, or comes from any person whose name 
may give it one atom of importance. 

“©.’s” communication got among the Editor's letters, or it should have been 
mentioned in the notices relating to such matters that he is about to reprint the 
poems which have appeared in this Magazine under that signature, together with 
some others, in a small volume. 

The Editor knows not to whom he is obliged for sending him the “ First Report 
of the Female Servants’ Home,” an institution of which he had no knowledge. The 
object is so excellent, and the names pledged for its management are entitled to such 
confidence, that surely those who are (and who are not?) interested in maintaining 
the respectability of female servants will not allow it to want support. The design 
seems to be sufficiently developed in the title; but if its friends wish to state its 
objects, advantages, and proceedings rather more in detail, he will be happy to insert 
a letter not exceeding two pages, as soon as he can find room. The houses which 
have been already opened are, 21, Nutford-place, Edgeware-road, and 21, Cullum- 
street, Fenchurch-street, where the reports may be had. 

In addition to the single sermons noticed before, the Editor has to acknowledge 
the second edition of Mr. Scott's, of Balliol, in behalf of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel; Professor Alexander's, on “‘ The Glory of Mount Zion,” 
preached at the Hebrew service in the Episcopal Jew’s Chapel, Cambridge Heath ; 
Mr. Hogan's, on ‘* The Music of the Sanctuary,” at the reopening of the organ in 
Newland church ; and Mr. Bethune’s on ‘* National Judgments provoked by National 
Sins,” preached in St. Peter’s church, Cobourg, Upper Canada, on occasion of the 
fast appointed in consequence of the conspiracies against the peace of the province. 
It should be reprinted in England. 

“R. W. J.” is thanked for his letter on Socialism, which the Editor would have 
inserted but for press of matter, as various circumstances have lately tended to make 
him think it a subject to which public attention should be called. “R. W. J.” speaks 
of “ accredited sources of information” respecting its “ progress ;’? would he take the 
trouble to state what they are, and to give the facts of the case from them? Mr. 
Giles, who appears to be a baptist minister at Leeds, has published what seems to be 
a very sensible pamphlet, entitled ‘* Socialism, as a religious theory, irrational and 
absurd.” This is, however, a refutation; which, though it may be well-suited and 
useful for its very important purpose, is not what the Editor wants, so much as facts 
by which one may estimate the extent to which Socialism has actually spread, and 
any notes of its practical working. A dissenting periodical (“ Christian Spectator” 
for February ) says, “ It ought to be generally known, that great exertions are now 
making in London for the diffusion of infidel principles. In addition to ordinary 
means, the Socialists, as they call themselves, have their tracts, their city and their 
home missionaries ; thus adopting the names which have been given to Christian 
instruments, for the purpose of more effectually accomplishing their designs. .... . 
In the large northern towns many works, full of the poison of infidelity, are widely 
distributed. Ata recent meeting of the Tract Society at Hereford, the vicar of 
St. Peter's mentioned that, in visiting recently a town in a midland county, he heard, 
from good authority, that a weekly issue of 30,000 Socialist tracts had taken place. 
+. ++ «+. At the anniversary of the Walsall Tract Society the report referred to similar 
efforts in that town. So anxious are the patrons of infidelity to diffuse their senti- 
ments, that a shop has been opened on Saturday evenings and Lord’s-day mornings 
for the sale of their most dangerous productions : thus pressing their sales when they 
know the poor man is likely to have a little money in his pocket, and a little leisure 


for reading.” Will “ R. W, J.," and any other friends who may have local advantages 
for mquiry, furnish information 1 














